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PREFACE 


THE object of this volume is to furnish the reader with material 
for estimating the characteristics and influence of Plato the 
Mythologist, or Prophet, as distinguished from Plato the 
Dialectician, or Reasoner. 

In order to effect this special object within a reasonable 
space, it was necessary to extract the Myths from the Dialogues 
in which they occur, with only the shortest possible indication 
of the Context in each case, and to confine the Observations 
to the Myths as individual pieces and as a series. The reader, 
therefore, must not expect to find in the Observations on, say, 
the Phaedo Myth or the Phaedrus Myth a Study of the Phaedo 
or the Phaedrus. 

The Greek text printed opposite the Translations and 
followed by them throughout, except in a few places where 
preferred readings are given in footnotes, is that of Stallbaum’s 
Platonis Opera Omnia Uno Volumine Comprehensa (1867). 

I owe a large debt of gratitude to two friends for help 
received. 

Professor J. 8. Phillimore read all the Translations through 
in proof with the most friendly care; and errors which may be 
detected in these Translations will, I feel sure, turn out to be 
in places where, from some cause or other, I may have failed 
to make proper use of his suggestions. 

The other friend who helped me, Frederick York Powell, 
is gone. A few weeks before his last illness began to cause 
serious anxiety to his friends, he read through all the 
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Translations in manuscript up to the Phaedrus Myth, inclusive, 
and I read to him nearly the whole of the Introduction, and 
also other parts, especially those relating to the Theory of 
Poetry. The help he then gave me by his suggestive and 
sympathetic discussion of various points clzsed a long series of 
acts of friendship on which I shall always look back with a. 


feeling of deep gratitude. 
J. A. STEWART, 


OxrorD, December 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION 
1. THe Puatonic DRAMA 


THE Platonic Dialogue may be broadly described as a Drama 
in which speech is the action,’ and Socrates and his companions 
are the actors. The speech in which the action consists is 
mainly that of argumentative conversation in which, although 
Socrates or another may take a leading part, yet everybody has 
his say. The conversation or argument is always about matters 
which can be profitably discussed—that is, matters on which 
men form workaday opinions which discussion may show to 
be right or wrong, wholly or in part. 

But it is only mainly that the Platonic Drama consists in 
argumentative conversation. It contains another element, the 
Myth, which, though not ostensibly present in some Dialogues, 
is so striking in others, some of them the greatest, that we 
are compelled to regard it, equally with the argumentative 
conversation, as essential to Plato’s philosophical style. 

The Myth is a fanciful tale, sometimes traditional, some- 
times newly invented, with which Socrates or some other 
interlocutor interrupts or concludes the argumentative conversa- 
tion in which the movement of the Drama mainly consists. 

The object of this work is to examine the examples of the 
Platonic Myth in order to discover its function in the organism 
ofthe Platonic Drama. |That Myth is an organic part of the 
Platonic Drama, not an added ornament, is a point about 
which the experienced reader of Plato can have no doubt. 
The Sophists probably ornamented their discourses and made 


1 Of. Cratylus, 887 B, 7d Aéyew pla rls dome Tov mpdzewy, 
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them more interesting by the insertion of illustrative fables 00j 
allegories like the Choice of Hercules; but the Platonic Mytf 
is not illustrative—it is not Allegory rendering pictor 
results already obtained by argument. Of this the experience 
reader of Plato is well aware. He feels when the brisk debatf 
is silenced for a while, and Socrates or another great interlocut o 
opens his mouth in Myth, that the movement of the Philosophy 
Drama is not arrested, but is being sustained, at a crisis, on 
another plane. The Myth bursts in upon the Dialogue with 
a revelation of something new and strange; the narrow, matter 
of-fact, workaday experience, which the argumentative con- 
versation puts in evidence, is suddenly flooded, as it were,» 
and transfused by the inrush of a vast experience, as fron 
another world—* Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

It is in the mouth of the dramatic Socrates that Plato puts 
those Myths best fitted to fill us with wondering surmise and 
make us think—the so-called Eschatological Myths. It mayy, 
be that here Plato represents a trait of the real Socrate 
Socrates’ method of argumentative conversation, it is full 
recognised, determined the dialogue-form of the Platonil 
writings. It may be that also the introduction of Myths, at 
least of the Eschatological Myths—Myths distinguished by 
great impressiveness of matter and style—was suggested to 
Plato by something in the real Socrates. The personal a 
of Socrates worked as a vital principle in Plato’s mind, andj 
bodied itself forth in Socratic dramas—plays in which, as I; 
have said, Socrates and his companions are the actors, and] 
philosophical discourse is the action. Any element, then, in. 
the Platonic writings which the experienced reader finds of 
great dramatic moment—and the Myth is such—is likely to: 
represent some striking trait in the person and influence of th 
real Socrates. In the Myths put into his mouth Socrat 
prophesies—sets forth, by the aid of imaginative language, th 
fundamental conditions of conduct and knowledge. He 
“ prophesies,” and his hearers listen spellbound. That Socrates 
possessed what is now called mesmeric influence is very likely, 
The comparison of his influence (in ordinary debate) with that 


1 See Grote’s Plato, ii. 88, note e. 
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of the electric fish, 4 Qadarria vapxy, may be thought to 
imply as much; while his familiar spirit, or Sacuéveov, must 
be taken as evidence of “abnormality.”? { venture to offer 
the suggestion, for what it may be worth, that the Platonic 
Myths, in manner if not always in matter, represent (directly 
as spoken by “Socrates” himself, indirectly as spoken by 
“Timaeus,” “ Critias,” “Protagoras,” “the Eleatic Stranger ”) 
certain impressive passages in the conversation of the real 
Socrates, when he held his hearers spellbound by the magnetism 
of his face and speech. Be this as it may, Myth distinguished 
once for all by weight and ring from Allegory ® is an essential 
element of Plato’s philosophical style; and his philosophy 
cannot be understood apart from it.* 

The main plan of this work is to append to the English 
translation of each of the Platonic Myths observations and 
notes relating specially to that Myth itself. Each Myth is a 
unique work of art, and must be dealt with individually in its 
own context. But I hope that the general effect of these 
special observations will be to leave the reader, at the end, 
with an adequate impression of the significance of Myth, first 
in Plato’s philosophy, and then in present-day thought. 

Before beginning, however, to carry out the main plan of 


1 Meno, 80 A. 

* Hegel (Gesch. d. Philos. ii. 94-101) regards the Sa:évov as a “ magnetic” 
phenomenon, physiologically explicable. C. R. Volquardsen (Das Déimonium des 
Socrates und seine Interpreten, Kiel, 1862) holds (pp. 58 and 71) that it cannot 
be explained by any Jaw of anthropology or physiology, but is a “singular” 
phenomenon. Zeller (Socrates and the Socratic Schools, pp. 72-79, Eng. Transl.) 
concludes that it is ‘‘a vague apprehension of some good or ill result following on 
certain actions.” 

. F. W. H. Myers (Human Personality, ii. 95 ff.) cites the dacuévtov of Socrates 
“as an example of wise automatism; of the possibility that the messages which 
aye conveyed to the supraliminal mind from subliminal strata of the personality 
—whether as sounds, as sights, or as movements—may sometimes come from far 
beneath the realm of dream and confusion,—from some self whose monitions 
convey to us a wisdom profounder than we know” (p. 100). Against L. F. Lélut 

‘(Du Démon de Socrate, 1856), who argues from the records of the dacudvioy in 
Xenophon and Plato that Socrates was insane, Myers contends (p. 95) that ‘it 
is now possible to give a truer explanation ; to place these old records in juxta- 
position with more instructive parallels; and to show that the messages which 
Socrates received were only advanced examples of a process which, if supernormal, 
is not abnormal, and which characterises that form of intelligence which we 
describe as genius.” Dr. H. Jackson’s article on “‘the dazudviov onuciov of Socrates” 
in the Journal of Philology (vol. x. pp. 232 ff.) may also be referred to, and 
Kihner's Prolegomena (v. de Socratis Sa:povlyw) to his edition of Xen. Afem. 

3 See infra, p. 15 and pp. 230 ff. : ‘ 

4 Zeller's Plato, pp. 159-163 (Eng. Transl.), may be read in connection with 
this and preceding paragraphs, 
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this work, I will offer some preliminary remarks on puboroyia, , 
or story-telling in general, in the course of which I hope to. 
indicate what I conceive to be the ground of Plato’s methodical 
employment of it in philosophy. 


2. GENERAL REMARKS ON pvOodoyia, OR STORY-TELLING. 
MYTH DISTINGUISHED FROM ALLEGORY 


It is a profound remark that Imagination rather than 
Reason makes the primary difference between man and brute.!. 

The brute lives mainly among the immediate impressions of 
sense. The after-images of these impressions are evidently of 
little account in his life, being feeble and evanescent.” 

But man lives a double life—not only, with the brute, in 
the narrow world of present sensations, but also in a wide world 
of his own, where his mind is continually visited and re-visited 
by crowds of vivid, though often grotesque and grotesquely 
combined, images of past sense-impressions. It is in this wide 
wonder-world of waking dream, which encompasses the narrow] 
familiar world of his present sense-impressions, that man begins 
his human career. It is here that the savage and the child 
begin to acquire what the brute has no such opportunity of 
beginning to acquire, and never does acquire,—a sense of vast 
environment and of the long course of time. This aie 
dream, which constitutes so great a part of man’s childish’ 
experience, probably owes much of its content to the dreams: 
of sleep. Some of the lower animals, as well as man, seem to} 
have dreams in sleep. But man, we may suppose, differs from’ 


1 “Tn the lower stages of civilisation Imagination, more than Reason, dis 
binguia men from the pus ; and to banish art would be to banish thought,' 
o banish language, to banish the expression of all truth,’—Jo J Ss 
Plato, THosdachen to the Rapnblic. p. clxiv. pre eee reine 

? “At the proper season these birds (swallows) seem all day long to be im-' 
pressed with the desire to migrate; their habits change ; they become restless, 
are noisy, and congregate in flocks. Whilst the mother-bird is feeding. or 
brooding over her nestlings, the maternal instinct is probably stronger than ‘th 
migratory ; but the instinct which is the more persistent gains the vietory, an 
at last, at a moment when her young ones are not in sight, she takes flight and 
deserts them. ‘When arrived at the end of her long journey, and the migratory} 
instinct has ceased to act, what an agony of remorse the bird would feel if from! 
being endowed with great mental activity, she could not prevent the ‘ima 2 
constantly passing through her mind of her young ones perishing in the bleak’ 
north from cold and hunger” (Darwin, The Descent of Man, part i. chap. iy. 
p. 173, ed. 1901). 3 
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the lower animals in remembering his dreams. And he can 
tell them, and improve upon them in the telling, whether they 
be dreams of sleep or waking dreams—infeed, he must tell 
them. They are so vivid that they will out; he cannot keep 
them to himself; and, besides, the telling of them gives what 
may be called secondary expression and relief to certain 
emotions and feelings, which in the case of the brute find only 
primary expression in acts within the world of sense-impres- 
sions. In the case of man, fear, confidence, anger, love, hate, 
curiosity, wonder, find not only. primary expression in acts 
within the world of sense-experience, but also secondary and, 
as it were, dramatic expression in the adventures and doings 
of the dream-world, all circumstantially told. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the early debt which man owes to his love of 
story-telling thus inspired and supplied with material. In, 
telling and listening to stories about the dream-world, man, in 
short, learns to think. The dream-world of the primitive 
story-teller and his audience is a large, easy world, in which 
they can move about freely as they like—in which they are 
rid of the hard facts of the world of sense-experienceand can 
practise their powers without hindrance on tractable material, 
calling up images and combining them at will, as the story goes 
on, and thus educating, in play, the capacity which, afterwards 
applied to the explanation of the world of sense-experience, 
appears as the faculty of constructive thought. The first 
essays of this faculty are the so-called Aetiological Myths, 
which attempt to construct a connection between the world of 
sense-experience and the dream-world—which take the dream- | 
world as the context which explains the world of Sena 
experience. Judged by the standard of positive science the 
matter of the context supplied from the dream-world by the 
mythopoeic fancy is in itself, of course, worthless; but the 
mind is enlarged by the mere contemplation of it; the habit 
of looking for a context in which to read the sense-given is 
acquired, and matter satisfactory to science is easily received 
when it afterwards presents itself. The conceptual context of 
science thus gradually comes to occupy the place once filled by 
the fantastical context of the dream-world. But this is not 
the only respect in which the mythopoeic fancy serves the 
development of man. If it prepares the way for the exercise 
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of the scientific understanding, it also indicates limits within 
which that exercise must be confined. This it does by 
‘supplying an emotional context, if the phrase may be used, 
along with the fantastical context. The visions of the 
mythopoeic fancy are received by the Self of ordinary 
consciousness with a strange surmise of the existence, in 
another world, of another Self which, while it reveals itself in 
these visions, has a deep secret which it will not disclose. It 
-is good that a man should thus be made to feel in his heart 
how small a part of him his head is—that the Scientific 
Understanding should be reminded that it is not the Reason— 
the Part, that it is not the Whole Man. Herein chiefly 
lies the present value of Myth (or of its equivalent, Poetry, 
Music, or whatever else) for civilised man. 

The stories which the primitive inhabitants of the dream- 
world love to tell one another are always about the wonderful 
adventures and doings of people and animals. ’AvOpwrodovia 
xat Zworoyia' may be taken as a full description of these 
stories, The adventures and doings happened “Once upon a 
time ”’—-“ Long ago” Somewhere, not here ”’—that is preface 
enough for the most improbable story,—it receives belief or make- 
believe simply because it is very interesting—because the animals 
speak and behave like people, and everything else happens 
topsy-turvy in a wonderful manner, and there is no lack of 
bloodshed and indecency. If the story is not “ very interesting,” 
ae, not marvellous, gruesome, indecent, it does not carry belief 
or make-believe, and is not interesting at all. The attitude of 
make-believe, which I have mentioned, is worth the careful 
attention of the psychologist. This is not the place to analyse 
it.? I will only say that it seems to me likely that it is very 
often the attitude of the primitive story-teller and his audience. 
The story may be very interesting to its teller and audience 
without being believed. This is as true, I take it, of a grotesque 
Zulu tale as of a modern novel written with due regard to 
probability or a jeu d’esprit like Alice in Wonderland. But if 
the story is very interesting, there will always be make-believe 


_* I hope that I may be pardoned for introducing two words which are not in 
Liddell and Scott, but seem to be justified, in thesense in which I use them, by 
Aristotle's dvdpwrodbyos (#. N. iv. 3. 81) =‘ fond of personal talk.” 

? Coleridge, referring to Lyrical Ballads, speaks of ‘that willing suspension 
of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.” 
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at least, and often serious, deliberate make-believe. It is in 
the spirit of this serious make-believe that not only the little 
girl talks about her dolls, but we ourselves Tead our Dante, or 
make pilgrimages to places associated with the events of great 
fiction. The adventures of Robinson Crusoe and the journey 
of Dr. Johnson are followed with little difference in our sense 
of actuality. The topography of the Inferno and that of the 
Roman Forum are approached in much the same spirit by the 
interested student in each case. These instances from civilised 
experience may serve to show how vague the line must be 
dividing belief from make-believe in the mind of primitive man 
with his turbulent feelings and vivid imagination controlled by 
no uniform standard of ascertained fact.! His tendency is to 
believe whatever he tells and istold. That he sometimes stops 
short of belief at make-believe is, after all,a small matter. At 
any rate, we may be sure that Nature in this case, as in all 
other cases, does nothing that is superfluous—oddév rove? 
meplepyov ovdé parnv 7 dicts. If make-believe serve Nature's 
“purpose” as well as belief, which is more difficult, she will 
take care that her protégé stops at make-believe. Certain 
stories, we assume, have to be wonderful or horrid up to a 
certain pitch, in order to give full expression and relief to 
feeling and imagination at a certain stage of development ; 
and the belief without which these necessary stories could not 
maintain themselves at all, we further assume, will be that 
which comes easiest, 7.c. make-believe. 

It is plain that in proportion as stories are more; 
extravagantly wonderful or horrid, the more likely is make- 
believe to be the attitude of tellers and hearers; and that, where 
this is the attitude, stories are likely to go on becoming more 
and more extravagantly wonderful or horrid. 

This is one tendency which, however, is met by another. 
When a wonderful story is often told and becomes very 
familiar, it comes to be believed more seriously ; and, in propor-! 
tion as it is believed more seriously, it tends to disembarrass itself 
more and more of the wilder improbabilities which pleased when 
the attitude towards it was still that of make-believe. An im- 


1 Professor Tylor (Primitive Culture, i. 284) describes ‘‘a usual state of the 
imagination among ancient and savage peoples” as ‘‘intermediate between the 
conditions of a healthy prosaic modern citizen and a raving fanatic or a patient 
in a fever-ward.” 
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promptu story full of extravagant improbability and, it may be, 
of revolting indecency is told about some one. When and if that 
some one afterwards comes to be regarded, it may be on the sole 
authority of this story itself, as a hero or god of the race, those 
who revere him become ashamed of the old story about him. 
They rationalise and moralise it, either leaving out the improb- 
abilities and indecencies, and retaining the parts that are probable ; 
and proper; or allegorising it,z.¢. showing that the improbabilities 
and indecencies are not to be regarded as historical facts, but to 
be interpreted as figures of some philosophic or scientific or 
religious doctrine favoured by the interpreters. Thus make- 
believe accumulates material for the “ higher criticism.” 

"AvOpwodoyla cal Zworoyia— “ about people and animals ” 
—is a sufficient account of what story-telling always is and 
why it is interesting. 

1. Sometimes the story is about adventures and doings 
which happened once upon a time, and left no results to en- 
hance the interest which belongs to it intrinsically as a story 
about people and animals. Such a story may be called 
“Simply Anthropological and Zoological.” 


A very large elephant came and said, “ Whose are those re- 
markably beautiful children?” The child replied, ‘“ Unanana- 
bosele’s.” The elephant asked a second time, ‘‘ Whose are those 
remarkably beautiful children?” The child replied, “‘ Unanana- 
bosele’s.” The elephant said, “She built in the road on purpose, 
trusting to self-confidence and superior power.” He swallowed 
them both, and left the little child. The elephant then went 
away. 

In the afternoon the mother came and said, ‘‘ Where are the 
children?” The little girl said, “They have been taken away by 
an elephant with one tusk.” Unanana-bosele said, “Where did 
he put them!” The little girl replied, ‘He ate them.” Unanana- 
bosele said, “Are they dead?” The little girl replied, “No, I 
do not know.” 

They retired to rest. In the morning she ground much maize, 
and put it into a large pot with amasi, and set out, carrying a 
knife in her hand. She came to the place where there was an 
antelope ; she said, “ Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant 
which has eaten my children; she has one tusk.” The antelope 
said, “You will go till you come to a place where the trees are 
very high and where the stones are white.” She went on. 

She came to the place where was the leopard; she said 
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“Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant which has eaten 
my children.” The leopard replied, ‘You will go on and on, and 
come to the place where the trees are high aff where the stones 
are white.” 

She went on, passing all animals, all saying the same. When 
she was still at a great distance she saw some very high trees, and 
white stones below them. She saw the elephant lying under the 
trees. She went on; when she came to the elephant she stood 
still and said, ‘Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant 
which has eaten my children.” The elephant replied, “You will 
go on and on, and come to where the trees are high and where the 
stones are white.” The woman merely stood still, and asked again 
saying, “‘ Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant which has 
eaten my children.” The elephant again told her just to pass 
onward. But the woman, seeing that it was the very elephant she 
was seeking, and that she was deceiving her by telling her to go 
forward, said a third time, ‘“‘ Mother, mother, point out for me the 
elephant which has eaten my children.” 

The elephant seized her and swallowed her too. When she 
reached the elephant’s stomach, she saw large forests, and great 
rivers, and many high lands; on one side there were many rocks ; 
and there were many people who had built their villages there ; 
and many dogs and many cattle; all was there inside the 
elephant ; she saw, too, her own children sitting there. She gave 
them amasi, and asked them what they ate before she came. They 
said, “We have eaten nothing, we merely lay down.” She said, 
“Why did you not roast this flesh?” They said, “If we eat this 
beast, will it not kill us?” Shesaid, “No; it will itself die; you 
will not die.” She kindled a great fire. She cut the liver, and 
roasted it and ate with her children. They cut also the flesh and 
roasted and ate. 

All the people which were there wondered, saying, “‘Oh, forsooth, 
are they eating, whilst we have remained without eating any- 
thing?” The woman said, “ Yes, yes. The elephant can be eaten.” 
All the people cut and ate. 

And the elephant-told the other beasts, saying, “ From the time 
I swallowed the woman I have been ill; there has been a pain in 
my stomach.” The other animals said, “It may be, O chief, it 
arises because there are now so many people in your stomach.” 
And it came to pass after a long time that the elephant died. The 
woman divided the elephant with a knife, cutting through a rib 
with an axe. A cow came out and said, ‘“ Moo, moo, we at length 
see the country.” A goat came out and said, “Mey, mey, at 
length we see the country.” A dog came out and said, “ At length 
we see the country.” And the people came out laughing and 
saying, “At length we see the country.” They made the woman 
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presents; some gave her cattle, some goats, and some sheep. 
She set out with her children, being very rich. She went home 
rejoicing because she had come back with her children. On her 
arrival her little girl was there; she rejoiced, because she was 
thinking that her mother was dead.1 


2. Sometimes the story is about doings and adventures 
which produced interesting results which remain, and are 
explained by means of these doings and adventures—as when 
the shape of a hill is explained by the action of some giant or 
wizard—* He cleft the Eildon Hills in three.” This is the 
Aetiological Story. It is not only interesting as a piece of 
simple anthropology,—every story must have that intrinsic 
interest,—but it satisfies what may be called the “scientific 
curiosity ”"—-the desire to know the causes of things. It sets 
forth the cause. 

To the class of Aetivlogical Stories belong those myths in 
which the creation of the heavens and earth as one whole 
is set forth—the so-called Cosmological Myths; also myths 
which set forth the creation of man, and the origin of his 
faculties and virtues; also Foundation Myths describing the 
origin of society and of particular nations and cities, as well 
as myths describing the invention of the arts and their 
instruments; and myths—a large and important section— 
explaining the origin of ritual practices—the so-called Cultus 
Myths; and lastly, myths explaining topographical features 
and the peculiarities of animals and plants. 

The “scientific” curiosity which inspires these <Aetio- 
logical Stories is not idle. Curiosity, indeed, is never idle.' 
“To know the cause” is matter of much practical concern 
to the savage as well as to the civilised man. If one knows 
the cause one can control the effect. For example, to heal a 
wound made by iron one must know the story of the origin of 
iron. That story duly recited becomes the charm which will 
heal the wound” Many Aetiological Myths doubtless have 
their rise in the practice of magic. 

Let me illustrate the Aetiological Myth by giving examples 
of its principal varieties, beginning with a Cosmological Myth 

1 Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus, Callaway, 1868, vol, i. 


. 332 ff. 
ae See infra, pp. 204 ff., where the Finnish Story of the Origin of Iron is given. 
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—the “Story of the Children of Heaven and Earth,” written 
down by Sir George Grey among the Maoris! 


From Rangi, the Heaven, and Papa, the Earth, it is said, sprang 
all men and things; but sky and earth clave together, and darkness 
rested upon them and the beings they had begotten, till at last 
their children took counsel whether they should rend apart their 
parents or slay them. Then Tane-mahuta, father of forests, said 
to his five great brethren, “It is better to rend them apart, and 
let the heaven stand far above us, and the earth lie under our 
feet. Let the sky become as a stranger to us, but the earth 
remain close to us as our nursing mother.” So Rongo-ma-tane, 
god and father of the cultivated food of man, rose and strove to 
separate the heaven and the earth; he struggled, but in vain; and 
vain, too, were the efforts of Tangaroa, father of fish and reptiles, 
and of Haumia-tikitiki, father of wild-growing food, and of Tu- 
matauenga, god and father of fierce men. Then slow uprises 
Tane-mahuta, god and father of forests, and wrestles with his 
parents, striving to part them with his hands and arms. “Lo, he 
pauses ; his head is now firmly planted on his mother the earth, 
his feet he raises up and rests against his father the skies, he 
strains his back and limbs with mighty effort. Now are rent 
apart Rangi and Papa, and with cries and groans of woe they 
shriek aloud. . . . But Tane-mahuta pauses not; far, far beneath 
him he presses down the earth; far, far above him he thrusts up 
the sky.” But Tawhiri-ma-tea, father of winds and storms, had 
never consented that his mother should be torn from her lord, and 
now there arose in his breast a fierce desire to war against his 
brethren. So the Storm-god rose and followed his father to the 
realms above, hurrying to the sheltered hollows of the boundless 
skies, to hide and cling and nestle there. Then came forth his 
progeny, the mighty winds, the fierce squalls, the clouds dense, 
dark, fiery, wildly drifting, wildly bursting; and in the midst 
their father rushed upon his foe. Tane-mahuta and his giant 
forests stood unconscious and unsuspecting when the raging 
hurricane burst on them, snapping the mighty trees across, leaving 
trunks and branches rent and torn upon the ground for the insect 
and the grub to prey on. Then the father of storms swooped 
down to lash the waters into billows whose summits rose like 
cliffs, till Tangaroa, god of ocean and father of all that dwell 
therein, fled affrighted through his seas. His children, Ika-tere, 
the father of fish, and Tu-te-wehiwehi, the father of reptiles, 


1J give this myth as it is quoted from Grey’s Polynesian Mythology (p. 1, 
ff.) by Prof. Tylor (Prim. Cult. i. 290 ff.). Mr A. Lang compares this myth, 
and others like it found in India and China, with the Greek myth of the mutila- 
tion of Uranus by Cronus (Custom and Myth, ‘‘The Myth of Cronus ”). 
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sought where they might escape for safety; the father of fish 
cried, ‘Ho, ho, let us all escape to the sea;” but the father or 
reptiles shouted in answer, “Nay, nay, let us rather fiy inland, 

and so these creatures separated, for while the fish fled.into the 
sea, the reptiles sought safety in the forests and scrubs. But the 
sea-god Tangaroa, furious that his children the reptiles should 
have deserted him, has ever since waged war on his brother Tane, 
who gave them shelter in his woods. Tane attacks him in. 
return, supplying the offspring of his brother Tu-matauenga, 
father of fierce men, with canoes and spears and fish-hooks made: 
from his trees, and with nets woven from his fibrous plants, that 
they may destroy withal the fish, the Sea-god’s children; and 
the Sea-god turns in wrath upon the Forest-god, overwhelms his 
canoes with the surges of the sea, sweeps with floods his trees and 
houses into the boundless ocean. Next the god of storms pushed on 
to attack his brothers, the gods and progenitors of the tilled field 
and the wild; but Papa, the Earth, caught them up and hid them, 
and so safely were these her children concealed by their mother 
that the Storm-god sought for them in vain. So he fell upon the 
last of his brothers, the father of fierce men, but him he could not 
even shake, though he put forth all his strength. What cared 
Tu-matauenga for his brother’s wrath? He it was who had 
planned the destruction of their parents, and had shown himself 
brave and fierce in war; his brethren had yielded before the 
tremendous onset of the Storm-god and his progeny ; the Forest- 
god and his offspring had been broken and torn in pieces; the 
Sea-god and his children had fied to the depths of the ocean or 
the recesses of the shore; the gods of food had been in safe 
hiding; but man still stood erect and unshaken upon the 
bosom of his mother Earth, and at last the hearts of the 
Heaven and the Storm became tranquil, and their passion was 
assuaged. 

But now Tu-matauenga, father of fierce men, took thought how 
he might be avenged upon his brethren who had left him unaided 
to stand against the god of storms. He twisted nooses of the 
leaves of the whanake tree, and the birds and beasts, children 
of Tane the Forest-god, fell before him; he netted nets from the 
flax-plant, and dragged ashore the fish, the children of Tangaroa: 
the Sea-god; he found in their hiding-place underground the 
children of Rongo-ma-tane, the sweet potato and all cultivated 
food, and the children of Haumia-tikitiki, the fern-root and all wild- 
growing food; he dug them up and let them wither in the sun. 
Yet, though he overcame his four brothers, and they became his 
food, over the fifth he could not prevail, and Tawhiri-ma-tea, the 
Storm-god, still ever attacks him in tempest and hurricane, striving 
to destroy him both by sea and land. It was the bursting forth 
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of the Storm-god’s wrath against his brethren that caused the dry 
land to disappear beneath the waters: the beings of ancient days 
who thus submerged the land were Terrible-rain, Long-continued- 
rain, Fierce-hailstorms, and their progeny were Mist, and Heavy- 
dew, and Light-dew ; and thus but little of the dry land was left 
standing above the sea. Then clear light increased in the world, 
and the beings who had been hidden between Rangi and Papa before 
they were parted now multiplied upon the earth. “Up to this 
time the vast Heaven has still ever remained separated from his 
spouse the Earth. Yet their mutual love still continues: the soft 
warm sighs of her loving bosom still ever rise up to him ascending 
from the woody mountains and valleys, and men call these mists ; 
and the vast Heaven, as he mourns through the long nights his 
separation from his beloved, drops frequent tears upon her bosom, 
and men seeing these term them dewdrops.” 


Another important variety of the Aetiological Myth—\ 
the Cultus Myth—is well illustrated by Grote in the follow- 
ing passage : — a 


It was the practice to offer to the gods in sacrifice the bones 
of the victim only, enclosed in fat; how did this practice arise } 
The author of the Hesiodic Theogony has a story which explains 
it.2 Prometheus tricked Zeus into an imprudent choice, at the 
period when the gods and mortal men first came to an arrangement 
about privileges and duties (in Mekéné). Prometheus, the tutelary 
representative of man, divided a large steer into two portions ; 
on the one side he placed the flesh and guts, folded up in the 
omentum and covered over with the skin; on the other he put the 
bones enveloped in fat. He then invited Zeus to determine which 
of the two portions the gods would prefer to receive from mankind. 
Zeus “with both hands” decided for and took the white fat, but 
was highly incensed on finding that he had got nothing at the bottom 
except the bones. Nevertheless the choice of the gods was now 
irrevocably made; they were not entitled to any portion of the 
sacrificed animal beyond the bones and the white fat; and the 
standing practice is thus plausibly explained. I select this as 
one amongst a thousand instances to illustrate the genesis of 
legend out of religious practices. In the belief of the people, the 
event narrated in the legend was the real producing cause of the 
practice ; but when we come to apply a sound criticism, we are 
compelled to treat the event as existing only in its narrative 
legend, and the legend itself as having been, in the greater number 


1 Grote’s History of Greece, part i. chap. i. 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 550-557. 
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of cases, engendered by the practice,—thus reversing the supposed 
order of production.? 


Let me complete my illustration of the Aetiological Myth 
by giving the pretty Japanese story which accounts for the 
physiological effect produced by tea :— 


It is Daruna whom legend credits with the origin of tea. 
Before he went off into his present trance he made another effort 
at permanent contemplation, and had failed through falling asleep 
at the end of the ninth year. When he awoke he was so vexed 
at his eyelids for their drooping that he cut them off. No sooner 
had they fallen to the ground than, lo! they took root, sprouted, 
and sent forth leaves. As the old monk looked in wonder, a disciple 
of Buddha appeared and told him to brew the leaves of the new 
shrub and then drink thereof. Daruna plucked the leaves, which 
now all the world knows as tea, did as the vision commanded him 
to do, and has not slept a minute since.? 


3. From the Simply Anthropological Story and from the 
Aetiological Story it is convenient to distinguish a third kind 
of story, the Eschatological Story. Here the teller and his 
audience are not concerned with the adventures and doings of 
people once upon a time, long ago, but with adventures and 
doings which they themselves must take part in after death, 
like all who have gone before them. It is not to mere love 
of “personal talk” or to mere “scientific curiosity” that the 
Eschatological Story appeals, but to man’s wonder, and fear, 
and hope with regard to death. This seems to make a great 
difference, and to justify us in putting the Eschatological;; 
Myths in a class by themselves. Where men fear and hope, 
they tend to believe strongly ; and if ritual practice is associ- 
ated with their fear and hope, more strongly. Hence we find. 
that Eschatological Myths as a class have more actuality, 
more consistency and sobriety, and more dignity, than other’ 


1 The reader who wishes to pursue the subject of the Cultus Myth m i 
Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, ane pe ota 
he will find a very interesting treatment of the story of the birth of Erichthonios 
‘fas an instance of aetiological myth-making of a special kind, of a legend that 
has arisen out of u ritual practice, the original meaning of which had become 
obscured”; also Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, pp. 20 ff., where the 
rule is laid down that ‘‘in the study of ancient religions we must begin not with 
Myth but with ritual and traditional usage”; cf. p. 16—‘' The antique religions 
had for the most part no creed; they consuted entirely of ietitncioue and 

ractices.” 
er The Heart of Japan, by C. L, Brownell (1902), p. 197. 
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myths, in proportion as the belief given is, for these reasons, 
stronger. If make-believe is enough for other myths, Eschato- 
logical Myths demand genuine belief, and gasily get it from 
primitive man. It is in no spirit of make-believe that he 
performs the rites for the departed, which he knows will be 
performed one day for himself, when he shall have gone to the 
other world of which the stories tell. 

It is not always easy to assign a story to its class. The 
cause of something that attracts notice may be found in some- 
thing done by somebody in the course of adventures which 
have already been recounted as being in themselves interest- 
ing. A story which started as “Simply Anthropological,” 
being told from pure love of dv@pwionoyia, may be annexed 
by the scientific imagination and become Aetiological. And, 
again, a story which started as Aetiological may easily forget 
its original scientific inspiration and become a piece of simple 
avOpwronoyia. Lastly, the interest of Eschatology—of talk 
about man’s latter end—is so peculiar and engrossing that it 
tends to compel into its service Simply Anthropological and 
Aetiological Stories already in existence. The Phaedrus Myth 
may be mentioned as showing this tendency at work. 

We have seen that in form every story of the dream- 
world, to whichever of the three classes it belongs, is anthropo- 
logical and zoological; that it is about the adventures and 
doings of people and animals—men and men-like beasts and 
gods; and that it is intrinsically interesting as a story, and 
receives belief, or, at any rate, make-believe. We must now 
add that it has no moral—z.e. the teller and his hearers do not 
think of anything but the story itself. This is the criterion 
of Myth as distinguished from Allegory or Parable: “Myth 
has no moral or other meaning in the minds of those who 
make it, and of those for whom it is made. It is a later age 
which reads other meaning into it, when the improbability 
and indecency of stories told by savage men provoke the 

| rationalising work of those who are unwilling to give up the 
‘stories entirely, but cannot receive them as they stand. The 
stories which seem to need this work most, and on which it is 
most effectually done, are apt to perish under the treatment 
which they receive. Becoming transparent allegories or ful- 
filled prophecies, they cease to be interesting, and are soon 
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forgotten. But there stand out among the myths of the world 
some which rationalism has not been able to destroy or even 
impair. These, we may be sure, were the creations, not of 
ordinary story-tellers, but of “divine poets” and “ inspired 
prophets "—of genius, using, indeed, material supplied by 
ordinary story-tellers, but transforming it in the use." Such 
myths—chiefly Eschatological Myths, created and originally: 
received in the spirit of genuine belief, not of make-believe— 
yield precious fruit to interpretation. But the interpretation 
of a masterpiece of imagination, to be fruitful, must be 
“ psychological.” The revival,in any shape, must be eschewed 
of that now formally discredited method which treated a 
masterpiece of creative imagination as an allegory by which 
the accepted dogma of the day might be supported, or as a 
prediction to be fulfilled, if not already fulfilled, in some 
particular event of history. Fruitful interpretation of a 
Tmasterpiece of creative imagination will consist in showing 
the mind of its maker, and in so placing his creation before: 
our own minds by means of some accompaniment or rendering 
—some parallel corroborative appeal to imagination and feeling 
—that it does for us in our age what it did for him in his 
age, making us pause in the midst of our workaday life, as 
he paused in the midst of his, filled 


With admiration and deep muse, to hear 
Of things so high and strange. 


The allegorical interpretation of old myths (which were 
made, it is hardly necessary to say, without thought of the 
doctrine got out of them by the interpretation) doubtless sug-- 
gested the deliberate making of allegorical tales and parables. 
When their makers are men of genius, these tales are often 
myths as well as allegories and parables. Such are Plato's 
Cave and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which I shall consider, | 
later with reference to this point.? 

Aesop’s Fables, again, though retaining much of the 

1 «We must not be astonished if we come across myths which surprise us by 
their ingenious direction, or even by their profound philosophy. This is often. j 
the character of spontaneous products of the human mind... . The human 
mind, when it works thus spontaneously, is a philosopher just as the beo is a 
mathematician.”—Reville, Prolégomenes de i’ Histoire des Ketigions, Eng. Transl. ' 


by Squire, p. 112. 
2 See infra, “ Excursus on Allegory,” pp. 230 ff. 
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‘anthropological and zoological” interest which belongs to 
the African Beast-tale on which they were modelled, were 
doubtless, for the most part, deliberately Composed for the 
sake of their morals or applications. 

As the Beast-tale is rewritten “ with a purpose” in Aesop’s 
Fables, so in the moral zoology of Physiologus even “The 
Natural History of Animals” is rewritten and turned into 
allegory. The following, about the Lion, based on-Physiologus, 
occurs in a British Museum Bestiary (Codd. Reg. 2 C. xii.) 
quoted by Mann in his instructive work, der Bestiaire Divin 
des Guillaume le Clere (p. 37) :— 

“ De natura leonis, bestiarum seu animalium regis. Etenim 
Jacob benedicens filium suum Judam ait (Gen. 49. 9): 
‘Catulus leonis Judas filius meus, quis suscitabit eum ?’ 
Fisiologus dicit tres naturales habere leonem. 

“Prima: ambulat in montibus, et si contigerit, ut queratur 
a venatoribus, venit odor venatoris et de cauda sua post tergum 
cooperit vestigia sua quocumque ierit, ut secutus venator per 
vestigia eius non inveniat cubile ejus, et capiat eum. Sic et 
Salvator Noster ‘spiritualis leo de tribu Juda, radix Jesse, 
filius David’ (Apoc. 5. 5), missus a superno patre, cooperuit 
intelligentibus vestigia deitatis sue. Et hoc est: factus est 
cum angelis angelus, cum archangelis archangelus, cum 
thronis thronus, cum potestatibus potestas, donec descendit in 
uterum virginis, ut salvaret hoc quod erraverat humanum 
genus. Ex hoc ignorantes eum ascendentem ad patrem hi 
qui sursum erant angeli, dicebant ad eos qui cum Domino 
ascendebant (Ps. 24. 8 f.): ‘Quis est iste rex glorie?’ 
Responderunt illi: ‘ Dominus virtutum ipse est rex glorie.’ 


1 Physiologus, 6 pvatoddyos, is a work, in its original Greek form, compiled at 
Alexandria towards the end of the second century, consisting of chapters, in 
each of which an animal, real or fabulous, (or a precious stone) is first described 
in the manner of natural history (or rather, ae ifin that manner), and then pre- 
sented as a type of Christian doctrine and life. After being translated into 
Latin, Physiologus spread over the whole West, and versions of it were made 
everywhere in the vulgar tongues—in Anglo-Saxon, Old English, Old High 
German, Flemish, Icelandic, Provengal, Old French, and Italian. In the East, 
too, it appeared in Syrian, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Slavonic versions. 
After the Bible it was probably the most popular book throughout the Middle 
Age. Examples of it—the so-called Bestiaries—are to be found in all the 
libraries of Europe. See der Bestiaire Divin des Guillaume le Clerc (Franzdsische 
Studien, 1888), by Max Friedr. Mann, PP. 17 ff.; Pitra, Spicélegium Solesmense, 
1855, t. iii, pp. xlvii. ff; Carus, Geach. d. Zoologie, pp. 108 ff.; and article, 
Phystologus, vy Prof. J. P. N. Land, in Eseycl. Brit, 

Cc 
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“(Secunda natura.) Cum dormierit, oculi eius vigilant, 
aperti enim sunt, sicut in Canticis Canticorum testatur spon- 
aus dicens (5. 2): ‘Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat. 
Etenim corporaliter Dominus meus obdormiens in cruce et 
sepultus, deitas eius vigilabat. ‘Ecce non dormiet qui 
custodit Israel’ (Ps. 121. 4). 

“(Tercia natura.) Cum leena parit catulum, generat eum 
mortuum et custodit eum mortuum tribus diebus, donec 
veniens pater eius die tercio insufflet in faciem ejus et vivi- 
ficet eum. Sic omnipotens pater Dominum Nostrum Jesum 
Christum filium suum tercia die suscitavit a mortuis, dicente 
Jacob (4 Mos. 24. 9): ‘Dormitabit tanquam leo, et sicut 
catulus leonis. Quis suscitabit eum ?’” 

In Physiologus “The Natural History of Animals” has 
a double character: it is not only a narrative of “facts,” but, 
at the same time, a divinely appointed, as it were dramatic, 
representation of doctrine for the benefit of man. 

Similarly, “Old Testament History” is regarded by Philo 
and his school as at once a chronicle of actual events, and a 
great allegorical representation of doctrine in which events 
are figures or symbols of philosophic truths—and that, in the 
intention of God, not merely in the mind of the interpreter. 
I shall have occasion to return to this strange school of 
allegory ; meanwhile the purpose of this introductory refer- 
ence to the subject will be sufficiently served if I quote in 
passing, without comment, a classical passage in which one 
of the great masters of Myth distinguishes between the literal 
and the allegorical or mystical truth of events recorded in 
history. 

In the letter to Kan Grande,’ which is really a preface to 
the Commedia, Dante writes as follows, §§ 7, 8 :-— 

“Ad evidentiam itaque dicendorum, sciendum est quod 
istius operis [the Commedia] non est simplex sensus, immc 
dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium sensuum; nam aliu: 
sensus est qui habetur per literam, alius est qui habetur per 
significata per literam. Et primus dicitur literalis, secundus 
vero allegoricus, sive mysticus. Qui modus tractandi, ul 

1 Dean Church (Dante and other Essays, ie 103, ed. 1897) refera to this lette: 
as one ‘‘ which, if in its present form of doubtful authenticity, without any 


question represents Dantes sentiments, and the substance of which is incor 
porated in one of the earliest writings on the poem, Boccaccio’s commentary.” 


\ 
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melius pateat, potest considerari in his versibus: ‘In exitu 
Israel de Aegypto, domus Jacob de populo barbaro, facta est 
Judaea sanctificatio eius, Israel potestas eius.’® Nam si literam 
solam inspiciamus, significatur nobis exitus filioruam Israel de 
Aegypto, tempore Moysis; si allegoriam, nobis significatur 
nostra redemptio facta per Christum; si moralem sensum, 
significatur nobis conversio animae de luctu et miseria peccati 
ad statum gratiae; si anagogicum, significatur exitus animae 
sanctae ab huius corruptionis servitute ad aeternae Gloriae 
libertatem. Et quamquam isti sensus mystici variis appel- 
lentur nominibus, generaliter omnes dici possunt allegorici, 
quum sint a literali sive. historiali diversi. ... His visis, 
manifestum est quod duplex oportet esse subjectum, circa quod 
currant alterni sensus. Et ideo videndum est de subjecto 
huius operis, prout ad literam accipitur; deinde de subjecto, 
prout allegorice sententiatur. Est ergo subjectum totius 
operis, literaliter tantum accepti, ‘status animarum post 
mortem simpliciter sumptus. Nam de illo et circa illum 
totius operis versatur processus. Si vero accipiatur opus 
allegorice, subjectum est ‘homo, prout merendo et demerendo 
per arbitrii’ libertatem Justitiae praemianti aut punienti 
obnoxius est.” ? 

In the Convivio (ji. 1 and 13) the four “senses” are dis- 
tinguished exactly as in the Jetter. Of the moral and 
anagogic senses he says (ii. 1, p. 252, 1. 42, Oxf ed.): “The 
third sense is called moral; it is that which readers ought 
attentively to note, as they go through writings, for their 
own profit and that of their disciples; as it may be noted in 
the Gospel, when Christ went up into the Mount to be 


ape Célestin 
a’ : Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,” 
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transfigured, that of the twelve apostles he took with him the 
three; wherein morally we may understand, that in matters 
of the greatest secrecy we ought to have few companions. 

“The fourth sense is called anagogic, that is, above sense; 
and this is when a writing is expounded spiritually which, 
even in its literal sense, by the matters signified, sets forth 
the high things of glory everlasting: as may be seen in that 
Song of the Prophet which says that in the coming out of the 
people of Israel from Egypt, Judah was made holy and free. 
Which, although it is plainly true according to the letter, is 
not less true as understood spiritually: that is, the Soul, in 
coming out from sin, is made holy and free.” 

The rest of the chapter (Conv. ii. 1) dwells on the point, 
which Dante evidently considers of great importance, that the 
literal sense must always be understood before we go on to 
seek out the other senses. The reversal of this order is, indeed, 
impossible, for the other senses are contained in the literal 
sense, which is their envelope; and besides, the literal sense 
is “ better known to us,” as the Philosopher sayg in the First 
Book of the Physics; and not to begin with it would be 
irrational—contrary to the natural order. 


3. Piato’s MyTHS DISTINGUISHED FROM ALLEGORIES. To 
WHAT EXPERIENCE, OR “ PART OF THE SOUL,’ DOES THE 
PLATONIC MYTH APPEAL? 


Plato, we know from the Republic! and Phaedrus; 
deprecated the allegorical interpretation of Myths, and his own 
Myths, we assume, are not to be taken as allegories; but 
rather as representing, in the action of the Platonic Drama, 
natural products of that dream-world consciousness which 
encompasses the field of ordinary wide-awake consciousness in 
educated minds as well as in the minds of children and 
primitive men. F 

In appealing to the dream-world consciousness of hig 
readers by a brilliant literary representation of its natural 
products—those stories which primitive men cannot leave un- 


1 Rep. 378 v. 
2 Phaedrus, 229 B-m, and see infra, pp. 231 ff. 
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told, and philosophers love to hear well told'——Plato appeals 
to an experience which is more solid than one might infer 
from the mere content of the DKS a in which it finds expres- 
sion. He appeals to that major part of man’s nature which is 
not articulate and logical, but feels, and wills, and acts—to that 
part which cannot explain what a thing is, or how it happens, 
but feels that the thing is good or Bey and expresses itself, 
not scientifically in “existential ” “theoretic judgments,” 
but practically in “value-judgments”—or rather“ value-feelings.” 
Man was, with the brute, practical, and had struck the roots 
of his being deep into the world of reality, ages before he 
began to be scientific, and to think about the “ values” which 
he felt. And long before he began to think about the “values” 
which he felt, feeling had taken into its service his imagination 
with its whole apparatus of phantasms—waking dreams and 
sleep-dreams—and made them its exponents. In appealing, 
through the recital of dreams, to that major part of us which 
feels “ values,” which wills and acts, Plato indeed goes down 
to the bedrock of human nature. At that depth man is more 
at one with Universal Nature—more in her secret, as it were 
—than he is at the level of his “higher” faculties, where he 
lives in a conceptual world of his own making which he is 
always endeavouring to “think.” And after all, however high 
he may rise as “thinker,” it is only of “values” that he 
genuinely thinks; and the ground of all “ values ”—the Value 
of Life itself—was apprehended before the dawn of thinking, 
and is still apprehended independently of thinking. It is 
good, Plato will have us believe, to appeal sometimes from the 
world of the senses and scientific undestanding, which is “ too 
much with us,” to this deep-tying part of human nature, as to 
an oracle. The responses of the oracle are not given in 
articulate language which the scientific understanding can 
interpret; they come as dreams, and must be received as 
dreams, without thought of doctrinal interpretation. Their 
ultimate meaning is the “ feeling” which fills us in beholding 
them; and when we wake from them, we see our daily concerns 
and all things temporal with purged eyes. 

This effect which Plato produces by the Myth in the 
Dialogue is, it is hardly necessary to say, produced, in various 

1 pidéuvO0s Piddcodds mis eorw,—Arist. Met, A 2, 982 b 18. 
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degrees, by Nature herself, without the aid of literary or other 
art, The sense of “might, majesty and dominion” which 
comes over us as we look into the depths of the starry sky,! 
the sense of our own short time passing, passing, with which 
we see the lilacs bloom again—these, and many like them, are 
natural experiences which closely resemble the effect produced 
in the reader’s mind by Plato’s art. When these natural 
moods are experienced, we feel “That which was, and is, and 
ever shall be” overshadowing us; and familiar things—the 
stars, and the lilac bloom—become suddenly strange and 
wonderful, for our eyes are opened to see that they declare its 
presence. It is such moods of feeling in his cultivated reader 
that Plato induces, satisfies, and regulates, by Myths which set 
forth God, Soul, and Cosmos, in vision. 

The essential charm of these Myths is that of Poetry 
generally, whether the theme of a poem be expressly eschato- 
logical and religious, like that of the Divina Commedia, or of 
some other kind, for example, like that of the Fairy Queene, 
or like that of a love song. The essential charm of all 
Poetry, for the sake of which in the last resort it exists, lies 
in its power of inducing, satisfying, and regulating what may 
be called Transcendental Feeling, especially that form of 
Transcendental Feeling which manifests itself as solemn sense 
of Timeless Being—of “That which was, and is, and ever shall 
be,” overshadowing us with its presence. Where this power 
is absent from a piece—be it an epic, or a lyric, or a play, or 
a poem of observation and reflection—there is no Poetry; only, , 
at best, readable verse,—an exhibition of wif and worldly 
wisdom, of interesting “anthropology,” of pleasing sound,—all 
either helpful or necessary, in their several places, for the 
production of the miliew in which poetic effect is felt, but 
none of them forming part of that effect itself. Sometimes 
the power of calling up Transcendental -Feeling seems to be 
exercised at no point or points which can be definitely indicated 
in the course of a poem; this is notably the case where the 
form of the poem is dramatic, i.e. where all turns on our 
grasping “one complete action.” Sometimes “a lonely word” 

2 Coleridge says (Anima Poetae, from unpublished note-books of S. T. Coleridge, 
edited by E. H. Coleridge, 1895 ; p. 125), ‘‘ Deep sky is, of all visual impressions, 


the nearest akin toa feeling. It is more a feeling than a sight, or rather, it is 
the melting away and entire union of feeling and sight!” 
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‘8 the great difference. At any rate, elaborate dream- 
jousness apparatus, such as we find employed in the 
mic Myths, in the Divina Commedia, and in poems like 
mion and Hyperion, is not essential to the full exercise 
he power of Poetry. Some common scene is simply 
red for the mind’s eye; some place haunted by memories 
smotions is pictured for the heart; a face declaring some 
| is framed in circumstantes which match it and its mood; 
fantasia of sound or colour fills eye or ear; some sudden 
‘e of personification amazes us; there is perhaps nothing 
than the turn of a phrase or the use of a word or the 
ig of a cadence—and straightway all is done that the 
elaborate and sustained employment of mythological 
ratus could do—we are away in the dream-world; and 
1 we presently return, we are haunted by the feeling that 
ave “seen the mysteries “by that Transcendental Feeling 
h Dante finds language to express in the twenty-fifth 
at of the Vita Nuova, and in the last canto of the 
atso -— 
O abbondante grazia, ond’ io presunsi ~ 
Ficcar lo viso per la luce eterna 
Tanto, che la veduta vi consunsi ! 
Nel suo profondo vidi che s’ interna, 
Legato con amore in un volume, 
Cid che per |’ universo si squaderna ; 
Sustanzia ed accidenti e lor costume, 
Quasi conflati insieme per tal modo, 
Che cid ch’ io dico é un semplice lume. 
La forma universal di questo nodo 
Credo ch’ io vidi, perchd pid di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ io godo. 
Un punto solo m’ é maggior letargo, 
Che venticinque secoli alla impresa, 
Che fe’ Nettuno ammirar I’ ombra d’ Argo.? 


Let me give some examples from the Poets of their 
oyment of the means which I have just now mentioned. 
A common scene is simply pictured for the mind's eye :— 


Sole listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that played 
With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 


1 See infra, P 38, whero this sonnet is quoted. 
2 Paradiso, xxxiii. 82-9. 
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Wafted o'er sullen moss and craggy mound— 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seem’d to upbraid 

The sun in heaven !—but now, to form a shade 
For thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage ; ashes flung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 

And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

Mid sheltering pines, this cottage rude and grey ; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 
Carelessly watched, sport through the summer day, 
Thy pleased associates :——light as endless May 
On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 


Sometimes, again, the scene is pictured for the heart rather 
than for the eye—we look upon a place haunted, for the Poet, 
And after him for ourselves, by memories and emotions :— 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row ! 
So they row’d, and{there we Janded—“ O venusta Sirmio !” 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that “ Ave atque Vale” of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
“Frater Ave atque Vale ”—as we wander’d to and fro 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio ! 

* 


Again, it is a face that we see declaring some mood, and 
framed in circumstances which match tt and its mood :— 


At eve a dry cicala sung, 
There came a sound as of the sea; 
Backward the lattice-blind she flung, 
And lean’d upon the balcony. 
There all in spaces rosy-bright 
Large Hesper glitter’d on her tears, 
And deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 


Again, some fantasia of sound or light fills ear or eye-—: 
of sound, like this :— 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 
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And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 


Or like this :-— 


The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the Water's fall : 
The Water's fall with difference diseréte, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the Wind did call: 
The gentle warbling Wind low answered to all. 


Of sound and light together, like this :— 


A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted : 

And poised therein a bird so bold— 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he trolled 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 
All else of amethyst ! 


And thus he sang: “ Adieu! adieu ! 
Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 
The blossoms, they make no delay : 
The sparkling dewdrops will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 
We must away; 
Far, far away ! 
To-day ! to-day !” 


Again, it is some stroke of personification that fills us with 
amazement—where we thought that Nature was most solitary, 
see! some one is present ! 


The nightingale, up-perched high, 
And cloister’d among cool and bunched leaves— 
She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 
How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 


Or, it may be, the presence is that of Great Nature herself— 
and she feels what we feel, and knows what we know :— 


O fair is Love's first hope to gentle mind ! 

As Eve's firat star thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping ; 
And sweeter than the gentle south-west wind, 
O’er willowy meads and shadowed waters creeping, 
And Ceres’ golden fields ;—the sultry hind 

Meets it with brow uplift, and stays his reaping. 
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Lastly, i is perhaps but the turn of a phrase or the fall of 
a cadence that touches the heart :— 


I heard a linnet courting 
His lady in the spring ; 
His mates were idly sporting, 
Nor stayed to hear him sing 
His song of love :— 
I fear my speech distorting 
His tender love. 


So much by way of illustrating poetic effect produced, as 
only the inspired poet knows how to produce it, by very 
simple means. I venture to ask the student of Plato to 
believe with me that the effect produced, in the passages just 
quoted, by these simple means, does not differ in kind from 
that produced by the use of elaborate apparatus in the Myths 
with which this work is concerned. /The effect is always the 
induction of the dream-consciousness, with its atmosphere of 
solemn feeling spreading out into the waking consciousness 
which follows. 

It will be well, however, not to confine ourselves to the 
examples given, but to quote some other examples from 
Poetry, in which this effect is produced in a way more closely 
parallel to that in which it is produced in the Platonic Myths. 
I will therefore ask the reader to submit himself to an experi- 
ment: first, to take the three following passages —all 
relating to Death_-and carefully reading and re-reading them, 
allow the effect of them to grow upon him; and then, turning . 
to Plato’s Eschatological Myths in the Phaedo, Gorgias, and 
Republic, and reading them in the same way, to ask himself 
whether or no he has had a foretaste of their effect in the 
effect produced by these other pieces. I venture to think 
that the more we habituate ourselves to the influence of the 
Poets the better are we likely to receive the message of the 
Prophets. 

Deh peregrini,' che pensosi andate 
Forse di cosa che non v’ é presente, 
Venite voi di si lontana gente, 
Come alla vista voi ne dimostrate ? 

Che non piangete, quando voi passate 


1 La Vita Nuova, § 41, Sonetto 24, 
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Per lo suo mezzo la citté dolente, 

Come quelle persone, che neente 

Par che intendesser la sua gravitage. 
Se voi restate, per volerla udire, 

Certo lo core ne’ sospir mi dice, 

Che lagrimando n’ uscirete pui. 
Ella ha perduta la sua Beatrice ; 

E le parole, ch’ uom di lei pud dire, 

Hanno virtt di far piangere altrui. 


To that high Capital,! where Kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came: and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal.—Come away ! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Ts yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay ; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


He will awake no more—oh, never more! 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 

Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 


Oh, weep for Adonais !—The quick Dreams, 
The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not,— 
Wander no more from kindling brain to brain, 
But droop there, whence they sprung ; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength, nor find a home again. 


And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries: 
“Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.” 


1 Shelley, Adonais. 
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Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise ! . 
She knew not twas her own; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them ; 

Another clipt her profuse locks, and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 
And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek. 


Another Splendour on his mouth alit, 
That mouth whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with music: the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips ; 
And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 


And others came,—Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours, and‘Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Came in slow pomp ;—the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


All he had loved and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew around, sobbing in their dismay. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
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Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds :—a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
"Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings—We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
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He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 


The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought, 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose ; and Lucan, by his death approved : 
Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing reproved. 


And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
“Thou art become as one of us,” they cry; 
‘‘ Tt was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid a Heaven of Song. 
Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our throng !” 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d,! 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial, and drooping star in the west, 

And thought of him I love. 
* * * * * * 

* * * * * * * 


1 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Memories of President Lincoln). 
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From this bush in the dooryard, 
With delicate-colour’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 
A sprig with its flower I break. * 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song— 


* * * * + & * 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
Death’s outlet song of life. 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep’d from 
the ground, spotting the grey débris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless 
grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 
Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags, with the cities drap’d in black, 
With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d women 


standing, 
* ae * * * * * 
* ” * * * * * 
With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the 
bared heads, 
* + * * * * * 
* * * * * * * 


With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 
Here, coffin that slowly passeg, 
I give you my sprig of lilac. 
* * * * * * * 


* * * * * * * 


Sing on there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call, 
I hear, I come presently, I understand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain’d me, 
The star, my departing comrade, holds and detains me. 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I lov’d? 
‘And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shallamy perfume be for the grave of him I love? 
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Sea-winds blown from East and West, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, . . . 
on the prairies meeting . . .— 

With these and the breath of my chant, 

I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 


* * * * * = 
* * 
Sing on, dig: on, sc8 grey- Seat bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 
Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


O liquid and free and tender! 

O wild and loose to my soul—O wondrous singer ! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds me (but will soon depart), 
Yet the lilac with the mastering odour holds me. 


* * * * * * 
* * 


* * * * * 

With the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 
And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of 

companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 
To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 


And the singer so shy to the rest received me, 

The grey-brown bird I know receiv'd us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 
* * * * * * * 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 


Come, lovely and soothing death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death. 
* * * + * + * 
Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then I chant tt for thee, I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 
* * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * 
From me to thee glad serenades, 
Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and Jeastings for thee, 
And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are fitting, 
And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night— 
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The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d degh, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the prairies 
wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

L float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death. 


The conclusion which follows, as it seems to me, from 
examination of what one experiences in perusing great Poetry 
—of which the three widely dissimilar pieces which I have 
quoted at length are eminent examples—is that the essential 
charm of Poetry—that for the sake of which, in the last, 
resort, it exists—lies in its power of inducing, in certain care- 
fully chosen circumstances, that -mode of Transcendental 


Feeling which is experienced as solemn sense of the over-( 


shadowing presence of “ That which was, and is, and ever shall 
be.” The Poet, always by means of Representations—images, 
Puysnuata—products of the dream-consciousness in himself, 
and often with the aid of Rhythm and Melody which call up 
certain shadowy Feelings, strange, in their shadowy form, to 
ordinary consciousness, induces in his patient the dream-con- 
sciousness in which such Representations and Feelings are at, 
home. But the dream-consciousness induced in the patient 
by the imagery and melody of the Poet lasts only for a 
moment. The effect of even the most sustained Poetry is a 
succession of occasional lapses into the state of dream-con- 
sciousness, each one of which occurs suddenly and lasts but 
for a moment, in the midst of an otherwise continuous 
waking- consciousness which is concerned, in a matter-of-fact 
way, with “what the poem is about,” and “how the poet 
manages his theme,” and a hundred other things. It is at 
the moment of waking from one of these lapses into the 
dream-world that the solemn sense of the immediate presence 
of “That which was, and is, and ever shall be” is experienced 
—at the moment when one sees, in the world of wide-awake 
consciousness, the image, or hears the melody, which one saw 
or heard only a moment ago—or, was it not ages ago ?—1in 


the dream-world :— 
D 
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Un punto solo m’ é maggior letargo, 
Che venticinqué secoli alla impresa, 
Che fe’ Nettuno ammirar I’ ombra d’ Argo. 


It is thus, as these sudden lapses, each followed immediately 
by waking and amazement, succeed one another, it may be, at 
long intervals, in a poem, that the power of its Poetry grows 
upon us. It is essential to our experiencing the power of 
Poetry that there should be intervals, and intervals of con- 
siderable length, between the lapses. The sense of having 
seen or heard things belonging to a world in which “Time is 
not” needs for its immediate realisation the presence, in the 
world of waking consciousness, of things which shall “ remind” 
us of the things of that other world in which “Time is not” 
—without such things to “remind” us, there would be no 
“recollection” of our visit to the world in which “Time is 
not.” The poet’s image, therefore, which began by throwing 
us into the dream-state, must persist in the state of waking 
consciousness to which we are now returned, and there, as we 
look at it in the light of common day, amaze us by its “ resem- 
blance” to an archetype seen in the world in which “ Time 
is not.” And its persistence in the world of waking con- 
sciousness can be guaranteed only by a more or less wide 
context addressed to our ordinary faculties—to the senses and 
understanding—and to our ordinary sentiments. Over this 
matter-of-fact context, however, the amazement produced in 
us when we perceive that the image, or other product of the 
Poet’s dream-consciousness, which just now set us, t00, 
a-dreaming, is double—is something both in the world without 
Time, and in this temporal world—casts a glamour for a 
while. Then the glamour fades away, and we find ourselves 
accompanying the Poet through the every-day world; and it 
may be in accordance with the secret scheme which he is 
carrying out that we are kept in this every-day world for 
a long while, in order that we may be taken the more by 
surprise when suddenly, as we journey, the light from heaven 
shines round about us. “Whatever specific import,” says 


Coleridge,’ “ we attach to the word poetry, there will be found. - 
involved in it, as a necessary consequence, that a poem of any , 


length neither can be, nor ought to be, all poetry.” 
1 Biog, Lit. ch. xiv. 
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The chief end of Poetry, then, is to induce Transcendental 
Feeling—experienced as solemn sense of the immediate pre- 
sence of “That which was, and is, and ever ghall be ”—in the 
Poet’s patient, by throwing him suddenly, for a moment, into 
the state of dream-consciousness, out of a waking conscious- 
ness which the Poet supplies with objects of interest; the 
sudden lapse being effected in the patient by the communica- 
tion to him of images and other products of the Poet’s dream- 
consciousness, through the medium of language generally, but 
not always, distinguished from that of ordinary communication 
by rhythm and melody. 

But the same result—the induction of the same form of 
Transcendental Feeling—is produced, not only by the means 
which the Poet employs,—dream-imagery communicated by 
language generally, but not necessarily, rhythmic and 
melodious,—but also by different artistic means—by the 
means which the Painter and the Musician respectively 
employ ; indeed—and this seems to me to be a matter of first- 
rate importance for the Theory of Poetry—it is sometimes 
produced by mere Nature herself without the aid of any art, 
and by events as they happen in one’s life, and, above all, by 
scenes and situations and persons remembered out of the days 
of childhood and youth. “We are always dreaming,” Renan 
(I think) says somewhere, “of faces we knew when we were 
eighteen.” In this connection let me ask the reader to 
consider Wordsworth’s lines beginning— 


There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander— 


It seems to me that the mere scene described in these lines— 
a scene to which it would not be difficult to find parallels in 
any one’s experience—is, entirely apart from the language in 
which it is described, and simply as a picture in the mind of 
the person who remembers it, and in thg-minds of those to 
whom he describes it, the miliew in which true poetic effect 
is experienced. As I write this, I can hardly recall a line 
of Wordsworth’s description ; but the picture which the read- 
ing of his description has left in my mind is distinct, and 
it is in dwelling on the picture that I feel the poetic effect— 
-as it was, I am convinced, in dwelling on the picture, before 


— 


| 
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he composed a line of the poem, that the poet himself ex- 
perienced the feeling which he has communicated to me. 
And the re-reading of such a poem is more likely to impair 
than to enhance the feeling experienced by one who has once 
for all pictured the scene. 

The more I read and re-read the works of the great poets, 
and the more I study the writings of those who have some 
Theory of Poetry to set forth, the more am I convinced that 
the question What is Poetry? can be properly answered only 
if we make What it does take precedence of How it does it. 
The result produced by Poetry—identical, I hold, with that 
produced by the other fine arts, and even sometimes by the ~ 
mere contemplation of Nature and Human Life—is the one 
thing of prime importance to be kept always in view, but is 
too often lost sight of in the examination of the means by 
which Poetry produces it, as distinguished from those by 
which, say;Painting produces it. Much that is now being 
written on the Theory of Poetry leaves one with the impres- 
sion that the writers regard the end of Poetry as something 
sut generis—in fact, something not to be distinguished from 
the employment of technique peculiar to Poetry among the 
fine arts." I shall return to this point afterwards. 

In making the essential charm of Poetry—that for the 
sake of which, in the last resort, it exists—lie in its power 
of inducing, in certain carefully chosen circumstances, and so 
of regulating, Transcendental Feeling experienced as solemn 
sense of “That which was, and is, and ever shall be” over- 
shadowing us with its presence, I must not be taken to mean 
that there is no Poetry where this sense is not induced as 
a distinct ecstatic experience. Great Poetry, just in those 
places where it is at its very greatest, indeed shows’ its 
peculiar power not otherwise than by inducing such distinct 
ecstatic experience ; but generally, poetic effect—not the very 
greatest, but yet indisputably poetic effect—is produced by 
something less— by the presence of this form of Tran- 
scendental Feeling in a merely nascent state—just a little 
more, and it would be there distinctly; as it is, there is a 


1 Mr. Courthope (Life in Poetry, p. 78) says: ‘ Poetry lies in the invention 
of the right metrical form—be it epic, dramatic, lyric, or satiric—for the expres- 
sion of some idea universally interesting to the imagination.” And ef. p. 63. 
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“magic,” as we say, in the picture called up, or the natural 
sentiment aroused, which fills us with wandering surmise— 
of what, we know not. This “magic” may be illustrated 
perhaps most instructively from lyric poetry, and there, from 
the lightest variety of the kind, from the simple love song. 
The pictures and sentiments suggested in the love song, 
regarded in themselves, belong to an experience which seems 
to be, more than any other, realised fully in the present, 
without intrusion of past or future to overcast its blue day 
with shadow. But look at these natural pictures and senti- 
ments not directly, but as reflected in the magic mirror of 
Poetry! They are still radiant in the light of their Present 
—for let us think now only of the happy love song, not of the 
love song which is an elegy—they are still in their happy 
Present ; but they are not of it—they have become something 
“rich and strange.” No words can describe the change which 
they have suffered; it is only to be felt—-as in such lines as 
these :-— 
Das Madchen. 

Ich hab’ ihn gesehen ! 

Wie ist mir geschehen ? 

O himmlischer Blick ! 

Er kommt mir entgegen : 

Ich weiche verlegen, 

Teh schwanke zuriick. 

Ich irre, ich tréume ! 

Thr Felsen, ihr Baume, 

Verbergt meine Freude, 

Verberget mein Gliick ! 


Der Jiingling. 
Hier muss ich sie finden ! 
Ich sah sie verschwinden, 
Thr folgte mein Blick. 
Sie kam mir entgegen ; 
Dann trat sie verlegen 
Und schamroth zuriick. 
Ist ’s Hoffnung, sind ’s Tréume ? 
Thr Felsen, ihr Biume, 
Entdeckt mir die Liebste, 
Entdeckt mir mein Glick ! 


The magic of such lines as these is due, I cannot doubt, 
to the immediate presence of some great mass of feeling which 
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they rouse, and, at the same time, hold in check, behind our 
mere understanding of their literal meaning. The pictures and 
sentiments conjured up, simple and familiar though they are, 
have yet that about them which I can only compare with the 
mysterious quality of those indifferent things which are so 
carefully noticed, and those trifling thoughts which are so 
seriously dwelt upon, in an hour of great trouble. 

But the Transcendental Feeling which, being pent up 
behind our understanding of their literal meaning, makes the 
magic of such lines, may burst through the iridescent film 
which contains it. We have an example of this in the trans- 
figuration of the Earthly into the Heavenly Beatrice. The 
Transcendental Feeling latent behind our understanding of 
the praise of Beatrice in the earlier sonnets and canzoni of 
the Vita Nuova emerges as a distinct experience when we 
assist at her praise in the Paradiso. Contrast the eleventh 
sonnet of the Vita Nuova with the twenty-fifth, which; with 
its commentary, is a prelude to the Paradiso. The eleventh 
sonnet of the Vita Nuova ends :-— 


Aiutatemi, donne, a farle onore. 

Ogni dolcezza, ogni pensiero umile 
Nasce nel core a chi parlar la sente ; 
Ond’ & beato chi prima la vide. 

Quel ch’ ella par quand’ un poco sorride, 
Non si pud dicer, né tener a mente, 
Si & nuovo miracolo gentile. 


Here it is the magic of the lines which is all in all. Now let 
us turn to the twenty-fifth, the last, eonnet of the Vita Nuova, 
and to the words after it ending the book with the promise 
of more worthy praise—more worthy, because offered with a 
deeper sense of the encompassing presence of “That which 
was, and is, and ever shall be ” :-— 


Oltre la spera, che pit larga gira, 
Passa il sospiro ch’ esce del mio core: 
Intelligenza nuova, che |’ Amore 
Piangendo meite in lui, pur su lo tira. 
Quand’ egli & giunto 1A, dov’ el desira, 
Vede una donna, che riceve onore, 
E luce si, che per lo suo splendore 
Lo peregrino spirito la mira. 
Vedela tal, che, quando il mi ridice, 
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To non lo intendo, si parla sottile 
Al cor dolenie, che lo far parlare. 
So io ch’ el parla di quella gentile, 
Perocché spesso ricorda Beatrice, © \ w 
Sicch’ io lo intendo ben, donne mie care. 


“Straightway after this sonnet was writ, there appear 
unto me a marvellous vision, wherein I beheld things whi 
made me determine not to say more concerning this Bless 
One until I should be able to speak of her more worthi 
To this end I studied with all diligence, as she knoweth we 
Wherefore, if it shall be the pleasure of Him through Whc 
all things live that my life endure for some years, I hope 
say of her that which never before hath been said of wome 
And then may it please Him Who is Lord of Courtesy th 
my Soul may go to behold the glory of her Lady, to wit, 
that Blessed Beatrice, who in glory doth gaze upon the face 
Him Who is blessed for evermore.” 


Aa 


4, TRANSCENDENTAL FEELING, THE EXPERIENCE TO WHICH T! 
PiaTonic MytTH AND ALL OTHER Forms or PoeET: 
APPEAL, EXPLAINED GENETICALLY. 


Transcendental Feeling I would explain genetically ( 
every mood, whatever its present value may be,—that 
another matter ought to be explained) as an effect produc 
within consciousness (and, in the form in which Poetry 
chiefly concerned with Transcendental Feeling, within t 
dream-consciousness) by the persistence in us of that primey 
condition from which we are sprung, when Life was still 
sound asleep as Death, and there was no Time yet. That: 
should fall for a while, now and then, from our waking, tim 
marking life, into the timeless slumber of this primeval life 
easy to understand; for the principle solely operative in th 
primeval life is indeed the fundamental principle of o 
nature, being that “Vegetative Part of the Soul” whi 
made from the first, and still silently makes, the assumpti 
on which our whole rational life of conduct and science ret 
—the assumption that Life is worth living. No argumer 
which Reason can bring for, or against, this ultimate tru 
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are relevant; for Reason cannot stir without assuming the 
very thing which these arguments seek to prove or to disprove. 
“Live thy life” is the Categorical Imperative addressed by 
Nature to each one of her creatures according to its kind. 

At the bottom of the scale of Life the Imperative is 
obeyed silently, in timeless sleep, as by the trees of the 
tropical forest :-— 


The fair and stately things, 

Impassive as departed kings, 

All still in the wood’s stillness stood, 

And dumb. The rooted multitude 
Nodded and brooded, bloomed and dreamed, 
Unmeaning, undivined. It seemed 

No other art, no hope, they knew, 

Than clutch the earth and seek the blue. 
My eyes were touched with sight. 
I saw the wood for what it was: 

The lost and the victorious cause, 

The deadly battle pitched in line, 

Saw weapons cross and shine : 

Silent defeat, silent assault, 

A battle and a burial vault. 

* * * * * 
Green conquerors from overhead 

Bestrode the bodies of their dead : 

The Cesars of the sylvan field, 

Unused to fail, foredoomed to yield : 

For in the groins of branches, lo ! 

The cancers of the orchid grow.! 


When to the “ Vegetative” the “Sensitive” Soul is first 
added, the Imperative is obeyed by creatures which, experi- 
encing only isolated feelings, and retaining no traces of them 
in memory, still live a timeless life, without sense of past or 
future, and consequently without sense of selfhood. 

Then, with Memory, there comes, in the higher animals, 
some dim sense of a Self dating back and prospeoting for- 
ward. Time begins to be. But the sense of its passage brings 
no melancholy; for its end in death is not yet anticipated 4 
by reflective thought. 

Man’s anticipation of death would oppress his life with 


1 Songs of Travel, R. L. Stevenson: ‘‘The Woodman.” 
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insupportable melancholy, were it not that current employ- 
ments, especially those which are spoken of as duties, are so 
engrossing — that is, I would explain, were it not that his 
conscious life feels down with its roots into that “ Part of the 
Soul” which, without sense of past or future or self, silently 
holds on to Life, in the implicit faith that it is worth living 
—that there is a Cosmos in which it is good to be. As it is, 
there is still room enough for melancholy in his hours of ease 
and leisure. If comfort comes to him in such hours, it is 
not from his thinking out some solution of his melancholy, 
but from his putting by thought, and sinking, alone, or led by 
some pvaotaywyds tod Biov, for a while into the sleep of that 
fundamental “Part of the Soul.” When he wakes into daily 
life again, it is with the elementary faith of this Part of his 


Soul newly confirmed in his heart; and he is ready, in the- 


strength of it, to defy all that seems to give it the lie in the 
world of the senses and scientific understanding. Sometimes 
‘ the very melancholy, which overclouds him at the thought 
of death, is transfigured, in the glow of this faith, into an 


exultant resignation—* I shall pass, but He abideth for ever.” ’ 


Sometimes, and more often, ne faith does not merely: canes. 
figure, but dispels, the melancholy, and fills his heart with 
sweet hope, which fancy renders into dreams of personal 
immortality. 

: To sum up in effect what I have said about Transcendental 
Feeling: it is feeling which indeed appears in our ordinary 
object-distinguishing, time-marking consciousness, but does 
not originate in it. It is to be traced to the influence on 
consciousness of the presence in us of that “Part of the 
Soul” which holds on, in timeless sleep, to Life as worth 
living. Hence Transcendental Feeling is at once the solemn 

- sense of Timeless Being—of “That which was, and is, and ever 
shall be” overshadowing us—and the conviction that Life 
is good, In the first-mentioned phase Transcendental Feeling 

[ ppears as an abnormal experience of our conscious life, as 
a well-marked ecstatic state;’ in its other phase—as con- 
viction that Life is good—Transcendental Feeling may be said 
to be a normal experience of our conscious life: it is not 


ee See Paradiso, xxxiii. 82-96, quoted supra, p. 23, and Vita Nuova, Sonnet 
jx. quoted supra, p. 38. 
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an experience occasionally cropping up alongside of other 
(ee poriences, but a_feeling which accompanies all the experi- 
‘ences of our conscious life— that “ sweet hope,” yAuKela 
éris,' in the strength of which we take the trouble to seek 
after the particular achievements which make up the waking 
life of conduct and science. Such feeling, though normal, is 
rightly called Transcendental,’ because it is not one of the 
effects, but the condition, of our entering upon and persever- 
ing in that course of endeavour which makes experience. 


5. Tae Puatonic Myra ROUSES AND REGULATES TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL FEELING BY (1) IMAGINATIVE REPRESEN- 
TATION OF IpEAS oF RzASON, AND (2) IMAGINATIVE 
DEDUCTION OF CATEGORIES OF THE UNDERSTANDING 
AND Mora VIRTUES. = 


T have offered these remarks about Transcendental Feeling © 
in order to preface a general statement which I now venture 
to make about the Platonic Myths—that they are Dreams 
expressive of Transcendental Feeling, told in such a manner 

| and | such, a context that the telling of them” regulates, for 
the servide of conduct and sclence,. the feeling erpreaeds 

How then are conduct and science served by such regulation 
of Transcendental Feeling ? 

In the wide-awake life of conduct and science, Under- 
standing, left to itself, claims to be the measure of truth; 
Sense, to be the criterion of good and bad. Transcendental 
Feeling, welling up from another “ Part of the Soul,” whispers 
to Understanding and Sense that they are leaving out some- 
thing. What? Nothing less than the secret plan of the 
Universe. And what is that secret plan? The other “ Part. 
of the Soul” indeed comprehends it in silence as it is,® 

, can explain it to the Understanding only in the symbolica 4 
language of the interpreter, Imagination—in Vision. n 
the Platonic _Myth..we assist_at..a. Vision in hho 


1 yhuxeid of Kapdlay drddrAowwa ynporpbgos cuvaopel édmls, & pda Ovarav 
modvoTpopoy yrwpay kvBepyg.—Pindar, quoted Rep. 331 A, 
2 As distinguished from ‘‘ Empirical Feeling” ; see infra, p. 389. 
3 Plotinus, Hnn. iii. 8. 4, and see infra, p. 45. 
4 Tim. 71D, &. The liver, the organ of Imagination, is a pavreiov. 
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-wide-awake life of our ordinary experiences and doings is 
seen_as an act in a vast drama -of-the-greation- end- con- 
summation of all things. The habitudes and faculties of our 
moral and intellectual constitution, which determine a priori 
our experiences and doings in this wide-awake life, are them- 
selves clearly seen to be determined by causes which, in turn, 
are clearly seen to be determined by the Plan of the Universe 
which the Vision reveals. And more than this,—the Universe, 
planned as the Vision shows, is the work—albeit accomplished 
under difficulties—of a wise and good God; for see how 
mindful He is of the welfare of man’s soul throughout all its 
wanderings from creation to final purification, as the Vision 
unfolds them! We ought, then, to be of good hope, and to 
use strenuously, in this present life, habitudes and faculties 
which are so manifestly in accordance with a universal plan 
80 manifestly beneficent. 

It is as producing this mood in us that the Platonic Myth, 
etiological and Eschatological, regulates Transcendental Feel- 
ing for the service of conduct and science. In Aetiological 
Myth the Categories of the Understanding and the Moral 
Virtues are deduced from a Plan of the Universe, of which 
they are represented as parts seen, together with the whole, 
in a former life, and “remembered” piecemeal in this; in 
Aetiological and Eschatological (but chiefly in Eschatological) 
Myth the “Ideas of Reason,” Soul, Cosmos, as completed 
system of the Good, and God, are set forth for the justification 
of that “sweet hope which guides the wayward thought of mortal 
man ”—the hope without which we should not take the trouble 
to enter upon, and persevere in, that struggle after ever fuller 
comprehension of conditions,’ ever wider “correspondence with 
environment,” which the habits and faculties of our moral 
and intellectual structure—the Categories of the Understand- 
ing and the Moral Virtues—enable us to carry on in detail. 

At this point, before I go on further to explain Plato’s hand- 
ling of Transcendental Feeling, I will make bold to explain my 
own metaphysical position. A very few words will suffice. 

I hold that it is in Transcendental Feeling, manifested 


1 Kant makes “Reason” (t.e. the whole man in opposition to this or that 
part, ¢g. ‘* understanding”) the source of ‘‘ Transerndental Ideas,” described as 
‘conceptions of the unconditioned,” ‘conceptions of the totality of the con- 
ditions of any thing that is given as conditioned.” 
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normally as Faith in the Value of Life, and ecstatically ag 
sense of Timeless Being, and not in Thought proceeding by 
way of speculative construction, that Consciousness comes 
0 the object of Metaphysics, Ultimate Reality. It is 
in Transcendental Feeling, not in Thought, that Consciousness 
comes nearest to Ultimate Reality, because without that 
Faith in the Value of Life, which is the normal manifestation 
of Transcendental Feeling, Thought could not stir. It is 

Transcendental Feeling that Consciousness is aware of 
‘The Good”—of the Universe as a place in which it is good 
to be. Transcendental Feeling is thus the beginning of 
aphysics, for Metaphysics cannot make a start without 
assuming “The Good, or the Universe as a place in which 
it is good to be”; but it is also the end of Metaphysics, for 
Speculative Thought does not really carry us further than 
the Feeling, which inspired it from the first, has already 
brought us: we end, as we began, with the Feeling that it 
is good to be here. ‘To the question, “ Why is it good to be 
here?” the answers elaborated by Thought are no more really 
answers than those supplied by the Mythopoeic Fancy inter- 
preting Transcendental Feeling. When the former have 
value (and they are sometimes not only without value, but 
mischievous) they are, like those supplied by the Mythopoeic 
Fancy, valuable as impressive affirmations of the Faith in us, 
not at all as explanations of its ground. Conceptual solutions 
of the “ problem of the Universe” carry us no further along 
the pathway to reality than imaginative solutions do. The 


reason why they are thought to carry us further is that they . 


mimic those conceptual solutions of departmental problemg 
which we are accustomed to accept, and do well to accept, 
from the positive sciences. Imaginative solutions of the 
“problem of the Universe” are thought to be as inferior to 
conceptual solutions as imaginative solutions of departmental 
problems are to conceptual. The fallacy involved in this 
analogy is that of supposing that there is a “ problem of the 
Universe” —a difficulty presented which Thought may 
“solve.” The “problem of the Universe” was first pro- 
pounded, and straightway solved, at the moment when Life 
began on the earth,—when a living being—as such, from the 
very first, lacking nothing which is essential to “selfhood” or 
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“ personality "first appeared as Mode of the Universe. The 
“problem of the Universe” is not propounded to Consciousness, 
and Consciousness cannot solve it. Cons@®iousness can feel 
that it has been propounded and solved elsewhere, but cannot 
genuinely think it. It is “propounded” to that on which 


Consciousness supervenes (and supervenes only because the 
problem has been already “solved”)—it is propounded to 


what I would call “selfhood,” or “personality,” and is ever 
‘Silently being “understood” and “solved” by that principle, 
in the continued “vegetative life” of individual and race. 
And the most trustworthy, or least misleading, report of 
what the “problem” is, and what its “solution” is, reaches 
Consciousness through Feeling. Feeling stands nearer than 
Thought does to that basal self or personality which is, 
indeed, at once the living “problem of the Universe” and its 
living “solution.” The whole matter is summed up for me in 
the words of Plotinus, with which I will conclude this statement 
which I have ventured to make of my metaphysical position : 
“Tf a man were to inquire of Nature—~‘ Wherefore dost 
thou bring forth creatures?’ and she were willing to give 
ear and to answer, she would say—‘ Ask me not, but under-| 
stand in silence, even as I am silent.’ ”?} 

In suggesting that the Platonic Myth awakens and 
regulates Transcendental Feeling (1) by imaginative representy- 
tion of Ideas of Reason, and (2) by imaginative deduction 
of Categories of the Understanding and Moral Virtues, I do 
not wish to maintain that the Kantian distinction between 
Categories of the Understanding and Ideas of Reason was 
explicit in Plato’s mind. There is plenty of evidence in his 
writings to show that it was not explicit; but it is a distinction 
of vital importance for philosophical thought, and it need not 
surprise us to find it sometimes implicitly recognised by a thinker 
of Plato’s calibre. At any rate, it is a distinction which the 
student of Plato’s Myths will do well to have explicit in his 
own mind. Let us remind ourselves, then, of what Kant 
means by Categories of the Understanding and Ideas of 
Reason respectively. 


1 Plot. Hnn. iii. 8. 4, cal ef ris 5¢.adriy (riv pow) Eporro rlvos tvexa roel, 
el rod épwravros dBéAot éwatew Kal déyew, ero. Ev- “éypiv pev wh epwriv, adda 
oumévar xat atrov cowry, dowep ey ciwwd cat ovx elOicuar eye.” 
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Kant’s Categories of the Understanding are certain a priori. 
Conceptions, certain Characters of the Mental Structure, 
withoué which there could be no “experience ”—no “ know- 
ledge” of that which alone is “ known,” the world of sensible 
phenomena. These Categories, however, if they are not 
to remain mere logical abstractions, must be regarded as 
functions of the Understanding—as active manifestations of 
the unifying principle of mind or consciousness. As func- 
tions, the Categories need for their_actual manifestation the 
presence of “se “sensations.” In the absence of sensations tions they 
are" empty.” They are functions of the mental organism or 
structure which are called into operation by stimulation from 
“environment,” and that only in schemata or “ figurations” 
involving the “garment” or “vehicle” of Time Thus, the 
Category of Substance is realised in “the schema of the per- 
sistent in time ”—Something present to sense is perceived as 
“Substance” persisting in change of “attributes”; the 
Category of Cause is realised in “the schema of succession in 
time,”—two sensible phenomena, one of which is antecedent 
and the other consequent, are conceived as cause and effect— 
the latter is conceived as following necessarily from the 
former. “The schemata, then, are the true scientific cate- 
gories.”* This amounts to saying that the Understanding, 
if rightly conducted, will never make a transcendental use, 
but only an. “empirical use, of any of its. a priort principles. 
These principles can apply only to objects of sense, as con- 
forming to the universal conditions of a possible experience 
(phenomena), and never to things as such (nowmena), or eb 
from the manner in which we are capable of perceiving them? 

In contrast to the Categories of the Understanding, which 
are Fmmagent adequately” ‘realised in sense experience ; we 
say, for instance, that this thing present to sense is cause of 
that other thing—the Ideas of Reason are transcendent: 
they overleap the limits of all experience—in experience no 
objects can be presented that are adequate to them. They 


1 See Wallace’s Kant, p. 172. 

® Wallace's Kant, p. 73: 

3 See Kritik d. reinen Vern. pp. 297, 298, 803. A conception is employed 
transcendentally when it occurs in a proposition regarding things as such or in : 
themselves ; erapirically, when the proposition relates merely to phenomena, or 
objects of a possible experience. 
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are defined, generally, as “problematic conceptions of the 
totality of conditions of anything that is given as con- 
ditioned ”; or, since the unconditioned alox makes a totality 
of conditions possible, as “conceptions of the unconditioned, 
in so far as it contains a ground for the synthesis of the_ 
conditioned.”* There are three Ideas of Reason, products of 
its activity in “carrying the fragmentary and detailed results 
of human experience to their rational issues in a postulated 
totality. .. . These three ideas are the Soul, as the super- 
sensible substance from which the phenomena of Consciousness 
are derivative manifestations ; the World [Cosmos, Universe], 
as ultimate totality of external phenomena; and God, as 
unity and final spring of all the diversities of existence. 
The ideas, strictly as ideal, have a legitimate and a necessary 
place in human thought. They express the unlimited obliga- 
tion which thought feels laid upon itself to unify the details 
of observation; they indicate an anticipated and postulated 
convergence between the various lines indicated by observation, 
even though observation may show that the convergence will 
never visibly be reached; or they are standards and model 
types towards which experience may, and indeed must, if she 
is true to the cause of truth, conceive herself bound to approxi- 
mate. Such is the function of ideas, as regulative; the 

iene a eee Se ‘the ideas 
naturally sink into another place in human knowledge. 
Instead of stimulating research, they become, as Kant once 
puts it, a cushion for the lazy intellect. Instead of being the 
ever-unattainable goals of investigation, they play a part in 
founding the edifice of science. Ceasing to be regulative of 


research, they come to be constitutwe of a pretended _ know- 
ledge.” ? eer ay 


The Ideas of Reason, then, are aims, aspirations, ideals ; 
but they have no adequate objects in a possible experi- 
ence. The three “Sciences” which venture to define objects 
for them——Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology, and 
Theology—are, according to Kant, sham sciences. The Idea 
of Soul, the absolute or unconditioned unity of the thinking 


1 Kritik2 pp. 379, 384 (Prof. Watson’s Transl. ). 
2 Wallace’s Kant, pp. 182, 183. 
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subject, has no object in possible experience answering 
to it. We are making an illegitimate transcendental use 
of a Category when we conceive the subject of all knowledge 
as an object under the Category of Substance. Similarly, the 
ultimate totality of external phenomena—the Cosmos as 
absolute whole—is not an object of possible experience; it is 
not something given in sense, to be brought under Categories 
or scientific conceptions. Finally, the Idea of God is perverted 
from its regulative use, when it is made the foundation of a 
science—Dogmatic Theology—which applies the Categories 
of Substance, Cause, and the rest, to a Supreme Being, as if 
He were an object presented in sense experience. 
Nie To sum up :—The Categories of the Understanding are so 
many conditions of thought which Human Understanding, 
‘constituted as it is, expects to find, and does find, fully 
x satisfied in the details of sensible experience. | The Ideas 
of Reason indicate the presence of a condition’ of thought 
which is not satisfied in any particular item of experi- 
ence. They are aspirations or ideals expressing that nisus 
arver fuller and fuller comprehension of conditions, wider and 
wider correspondence with environment—in short, that nisus 
after Life, and faith in it as good, without which man would 
not will to pursue the experience rendered possible in detail 
by the Categories. But although there can be no speculative 
science of objects answering to the Ideas of Reason, we 
should come to naught if we did not act as if there were such 
objects; and any representation of objects answering to these 
Ideas which does not invite exposure by pretending to scientifie 
rank is valuable as helping us to “act as if.’ The objects of 
these_Ideas are objects, not for setence, but.far faith. 
the scientific understanding “ proves” that God exists, or that 
the Soul is immortal, refutation lies near at hand; but the 
“as if” of the moral agent rests on a sure foundation.+ 


1 «We have three postulates of practical reason which are closely related to 
the three Ideas of theoretical reason, These Ideas reason in its theoretical use 
set before itself as problems to be solved ; but it was unable to supply the solution. 
Thus, the attempt to prove theoretically the permanence of the thinking subject 
led only to paralogism ; for it involved a confusion of the subject presupposed in 
all knowledge of objects, and only in that point of view permanent, with an 
object known under the Category of Substance. But now we find that a faith of 
reason in the endless existence of the self-conscious subject is bound up with the 
possibility of his fulfilling the moral law. Again, the attempt speculatively 
determine the world as a system complete in itself landed us in an antinomy 
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To return now from Kant to Plato :—-Plato’s Myths induce 
and regulate Transcendental Feeling for the gervice of conduct 
and knowledge by setting forth the a priori conditions of con- 
duct and knowledge—that is, (1) by representing certain ideals 
or presuppositions, in concrete form—the presuppositions of 
an immortal Soul, of an intelligible Cosmos, and of a wise and 
good God—all three being natural expressions of the sweet 
hope in the faith of which man lives and struggles on and on; 
and (2) by tracing to their origin in the wisdom and goodness of 
God, and the constitution of the Cosmos, certain habitudes or 
faculties (categories and virtues), belonging to the make of 
man’s intellectual and moral nature, which prescribe the various 
modes in which he must order in detail the life which his 
faith or sweet hope impels him to maintain. Myth, not 
argumentative conversation, is rightly chosen_by Plato as the 
vehicle of exposition when Eardeals With a prior’ conditions 7 

/ 
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of conduct and knowledge, whether ~ they be_ideals or faculties. 


hope in which he struggles on in the ways prescribed by his 
faculties, he is fain to answer—*“ Because I am an immortal 
Soul, created with these faculties by a wise and good God, 
under whose government I live in a Universe which is His 
finished work.” This answer, according to Plato, as I read 
him, is the natural and legitimate expression of the “ sweet hope 
which guides the wayward thought of mortal man”; and the 
expression reacts on—gives strength and steadiness to—that 
which it expresses. It is a “true answer” in the sense that 
man’s life would come to naught if he did not act and think 
as af it were true. But Soul, Cosmos as completed system of 
the Good, and God are not particular objects presented, along 


which we were able to escape only by the distinction of the phenomenal from 
the intelligible world—a distinction which theoretic reason suggested, but which 
it could not verify. But now, the moral law forces us to think ourselves as free, 
and therefore as belonging to an intelligible world which we are further obliged 
to treat as the reality of which the phenomenal world is the appearance. oak 
the Absolute Being was to theoretic reason a mere ideal which knowledge could 
not realise ; but now His existence is certified to us as the necessary condition of 
the possibility of the object of a Will determined by the moral law. Thus, through 
practical reason we gain a conviction of the reality of objects corresponding to the 
three Ideas of Pure Reason. We do not, indeed, acquire what is properly to be 
called knowledge of these objects. We only change the problematic conception 
of them into an assertion of their real existence; but, as we are not able to 
bring any perception under such Ideas, so we are unable to make any synthetic 
judgment regarding the objects the existence of which we assert.”—Caird’s 
Critical’ Philosophy of Kant, ti. 297. 
E 
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with other particular objects, in sensible experience. This 
the Scientific Understanding fails to grasp.- When it tries to 
deal with them—and{f is ready enough to make the venture 
—it must needs envisage them, more suo, as though they were 
particular objects which could be brought under its Categories in 
sensible experience, Then the question arises, “ Where are 
they?” And the answer comes sooner or later, “ They are 
nowhere to be found.” Thus “science ” chills the “sweet hope” 
in which man lives, ky bringing the natural expression of it 
into discredit. 

This, I take it, is Plato’s reason for employing Myth, 
rather than the language and method of “science,” when he 
wishes to set forth the a priori as it expresses itself in Ideals. 
In the mise en scéne of the Limaeus or Myth of Er, Soul, 
Cosmos, and God are presented concretely indeed, but in such 
visionary form that there is little danger of mistaking them 
for particulars of sense requiring “scientific explanation.” 
Again, as for the @ priori Habitudes or Faculties of man’s 
moral and intellectual structure, whereby he corresponds with 
his environment in detail—these, too, Plato holds, are to be 
set forth in Myth; for they are properly set forth when they 
are “deduced ’—traced to their origin, which is that of the 
Cosmos—-a matter beyond the reach of the Scientific Under- 
standing. It is in a Myth of Reminiscence, therefore, such 
as that in the Phaedrus, that we must take account of the 
question of “the origin of knowledge”; in a Myth such as 
that of the Golden Age in the Laws, of the question of “ the 
origin of society.” ? 

These and other ultimate “questions of origin,” carrying 
us back as they do to the nature of God and the constitution 
of the Cosmos, are not for “science.” Plato found Myth 
invested in the minds of his contemporaries with the authority 
of old tradition and the new charm which Pindar and the 
tragedians had bestowed upon it; perhaps, too, if my sugges- 
tion? has any value, he found it associated, in his own mind 
and the minds of other Socraticit viri, with the personal 
influence of the Master where that influence was most im- 


1 The spirit, and much in the detail, of the Cratylus justify the view that 
Plato approached the question of the ‘‘origin of language” too dia uuodoylas. 
2 Supra, p. 3. 
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pressive and mysterious—-he found Myth thus ready to his 
hand, and he took it up, and used it in an original way for a 
philosophical purpose, and transformed it®as the Genius of 
Sculpture transformed the £oava of Daedalus. 

Forther remarks on the @ priort in conduct and knowledge 
as set forth by means of the mythological deduction of 
Faculties will be best deferred till we come to the Phaedrus 
Myth; but some general observations on the a priori as set 
forth by means of the mythological representation of Ideals— 
“ forms of hope,” ? “ objects of faith *—-may be helpful at this 
introductory stage. Let us then consider broadly, first, Plato’s 
handling of the “Idea of God,” and then his handling of the 
“Tdea of Soul.” Consideration of his handling of the “ Idea 
of Cosmos” may well be deferred till we come to a 


- Limaeus. Gi 


6. PLato’s TREATMENT OF THE IDEA OF GOD 


To the religious consciousness, whether showing itself in 
the faith which “non-religious people” sometimes find privately 
and cling to in time of trouble, or expressed to the world in 
the creeds and mythologies of the various religions, the Idea 
of God is the idea of a Personal God, or, it may be, of personal 
Gods. The he _religi jousness, whatever else 
he may be, is_first of all a separate individual—one among 3, 
other individuals, human and, it may be, superhuman, to “¢ 
whom he stands in relations by which he is determined or 
limited. He is Maker, King, Judge, Father, Friend. It may 
be true that attributes logically inconsistent with his being a 
finite individual person are ascribed to him in some of the 
creeds ; but the inconsistency, when perceived, is always so 
dealt with that the all-important idea of his personality 
is left with undiminished power. The idea of the separate 
individuality or personality of the Self is not more essential 
to the moral consciousness than the idea of the separate 
individuality or personality of God is to the religious conscious- 
ness; and in the religious consciousness, at any rate, both of 

1 Tt never yet did hurt, 


To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope, 
Henry IV. (Part ii,), i. 3, 
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these ideas are involved—an individual Self, Stands | in a 
ersonal relation to another Individual, God.? 

aE Jogizal “thinking—whether in natural science or in 
metaphysics—when it busies itself, as it is too fond of doing, 
with the “Idea of God,” axrives ata conclusion—this cannot 
be too plainly stated—flatly opposed_te- the conviction of the 
religious..consciousness. Aristotle’s évépyera dvev duvapews 
is not a Person; nor is Spinoza’s Substantia Infinita; nor 
is the Absolute of later systems, although its true logical 
character has sometimes been disguised; nor is the “ Nature” 
of modern science. Logical or scientific thinking presupposes 
and makes explicit the idea of an orderly Universe, of an 
organic whole determining necessarily the behaviour of its 
parts, of a single system realising itself fully, at every 
moment and at every place, in events which, for the most 
part, recur, and recurring retain a uniform character, or only 
change their character gradually. We should not be here, 
science assures us—living beings, acting and thinking—if the 
changes in our environment were catastrophic, not orderly and 
gradual. But although the Universe must be orderly 7 we 
are to live, it does not follow that it is orderly ¢hat we may 
live. Logical or scientific thinking, as such, scouts teleology 
in that form in which it is cherished by the religious conscious- 
ness, belief in a Particular Providence,—logical or scientific 
thinking, as such, that is, when it is not deflected from its path, 
as it sometimes is, by the attraction of religious conviction, 
just as the religious consciousness, on the other hand, is 
sometimes disturbed by science. Teleology, when taken up 
seriously, not merely played with, is a method which assumes 
the intentions of a Personal Ruler of the Universe, and explains 
the means which he employs in order to carry out his 
intentions.* Logical or_scientific thinking, as such, finds it 

ag ta Perea e A 
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1 Cf. Hegelianism and Personality, A. S. Pringle-Pattison, pp. 217-218. 

2 In saying that “science” scouts the teleology which recommends itself to the 
‘religious consciousness" I do not think that I contradict the view, so ably 
enforced by Prof. W. James, that “teleology is the essence of intelligence ”—that 
the translation, in which ‘‘science” consists, of the perceptual into the con- 
ceptual order “always takes place for the sake of some subjective interest, . . . 
and the conception with which we handle a bit of sensible experience is really 
nothing but a teleological instrument. This whole function of conesiving, of 
fixing, and holding-fast to meanings, has no significance apart from the fact that 
the conceiver is a creature with partial purposes and private ends.°—Princ. of 
Psych. i, 482. 
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inc ivable that the Part—and a Personal God, an individual 
distinguished from’other individuals, is a Rart—should thus 
Juje-the Whole, If science and the religious consciousness 
try, as they sometimes do, to come to an understanding with 
each other on the basis of such a phrase as “ Infinite Person ” 
or “ Universal Consciousness,” the result is only to bring out 
more clearly, in the self-contradictory phrase, the incompati- 
bility of their two points of. view, and to make the breach, 
which it is attempted thus to heal, still wider. It is wise toy 
recognise, once for all, that the scientific understanding, work- 
ing within its own region, finds no place for a Personal God,} 
and that the religious consciousness.demands-a.Personal God 
—a Part which rules the Whole. The scientific conception 
of Whole ruling Parts is, indeed, so distasteful to the religious 
consciousness that it always leans to Polytheism rather than 
to Monotheism. 

That the incompatibility of the scientific conception with 
the conyichion of the religious consciousness was_present to 
Plato’s mind is-proved, as it seems to me, by the circumstance 
that it is in Myth that he presents the idea of a Personal 
God and the correlate idea of a Personal Immortality of the 
Soul. a 

Lest it should be objected that it is “ unhistorical” to 
ascribe to Plato any perception of the issue on which religion 
and “ modern science” are at variance, it may be well to point 
out that Plato’s pupil, Aristotle, was aware of the issue, and 
faced it with characteristic directness. Any one who reads the 
Metaphysics, De Anima, and Ethics in connection will be struck 
by the way in which the logician gives up, apparently without 
scruple, the idea of a Personal God, and the correlate idea of 
the Personal Immortality of the Soul. 

It may help us to make out what Plato hopes for from 
presenting these correlate ideas, in Myth, to the adult readers 
of his Dialogues, if we recall what he lays down in the second 
book of the Republic about the religious instruction of young 
children, on which all mental and moral education, according 
to him, is to be founded. 

The education of children, he tells us, is not to begin with 
instruction in “facts” or “truths.” It is not to begin, as we 
might say, with the “elementary truths of science” and “ facts 
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of common life,” as learned in the primer. Young children 
cannot yet understand what is true in fact. We must begin, 
then, with what is false in fact—with fictions, with stories, 
Their only faculty is that of being interested in stories. 
Hence it is all important to have good stories to tell them— 
to invent Myths with a good tendency. They are .to. be 
SOE saaneteratittd foise; in order that they may get-hold of 
what is.spiritwally érue—the great fundamental truth that God 
is “ beneficent ”-and “truthful "—both adjectives applicable to 
a person; and a jinite person, for they are to believe that he is 
the author only of what is good. an 

That God is such a finite person, then, is true, Plato would 
tell us; not, indeed, true in the sense in which the description 
of phenomena or data of experience may be érue, but true, as 
being the only or best possible expression, at least for children, 
of the maxim or principle of guidance without which human 
life must come to naught. If children believe that God is the 
author, not of good only, but of evil also, they will grow up to 
be discontented and without hope—without faith in the good 
providence which helps those who help themselves—ready 
always to blame God or bad luck, rather than themselves, for 
their troubles and failures. If they do not believe that he is 
truthful, they will grow up to be careless observers and abstract 
reasoners, neglecting, as insignificant and “due to accident,” 
those so-called little things which the careful interpreter of 
nature recognises as important signs and symptoms. They 
will grow up without the principles on which Conduct and 
Science respectively depend. On the one hand, they will be 
without that “hope which guides the wayward thoughts of 
men ”—the faith (which indeed all struggle for existence 
implies) that honest effort will, on the whole, succeed in attain- 
ing good; they will believe instead—so far as it is possible 
for a living being to believe this—that “life is not worth 
living”; and so far as they are not, and cannot be, consistent 
pessimists, they will be selfish, individualistic citizens. On 
the other hand, if they have not been taught in their 
childhood to believe that “God is truthful,” they will grow 
up without the first postulate of science—faith in the order 
and interpretability of the world. In one sentence“ The 
Lie in the Soul”—the spirit of pessimism in conduct and 
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scepticism in science—will bring to naught all those who have 
not believed, in their childhood, that God is a Person, good 
and true. Jn their childhood: May they, will they, give up 
afterwards the belief in his Personality when it has done its 
work ? 

Most of them, continuing to live in “sense and imagina- 
tion,’—albeit, under good guidance, useful lives,—will have no 
difficulty in retaining the belief of their childhood; but a few 
will become so “logical” that they will hardly be able to 
retain it. 

It is in relation to the needs of these latter that we ought 
to consider the Myths setting forth the idea of a Personal God 
and the correlate idea of Personal Immortality of the Soul, 
which Plato has put into his Dialogues. In these Myth 
they have representations of what they once believed as 
fact without questioning. They see the world of childhood 
—that dream-world which was once so real—put on the stage 
for them by a great Maker of Mysteries and Miracles. 

But why represent it? That the continuity of their lives 
may be brought home to them—that they may be led to 
sympathise with what they were, and, sympathising, to realise 
that what they now aret+is due to what they were. It is 
because the continuity of life is lost sight of, that religious 
conviction and scientific thought are brought into opposition. 
The scientific thinker, looking back over his life, is apt to 
divide it sharply into the time during which he believed what 
is not true, and the time during which he has known the 
truth. 

Thus to fail in sympathy with his own childhood, and 
with the happy condition of the majority of men and women, 
and with the feelings which may yet return to comfort him 
when the hour of his death draws near, betokens, Plato would 
say, a serious flaw in a man’s “ philosophy of life.” The mau 
abstracts “ the present time” from its setting in his whole life. 
He plucks from its stem the “ knowledge of truth,” and thinks 
that it still lives. The “knowledge of truth,” Plato would tell 
us, does not come except to the man whose character has been 
formed and understanding guided, in childhood and youth, by 
unquestioning faith in the goodness and truthfulness of a 
Personal God. And this faith he must reverence all his life 
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through, looking back to his childhood and forward to his 
death. To speak of this faith as false, and a thing of the 
past, is what no Thinker will care to do. The Thinker—* the 
spectator of all time and all existence ”—does not cut up the 
organic unity of his life into the abstractions of Past, and 
Present, and Future—Past which is non-existent, Present 
which is a mere imaginary point, Future which is non- 
existent. His life is all one Present, concrete, continuous, 
indivisible.! 

The man who cuts up life into Past, Present, and Future, 
does so with the intent of appropriating something for his own 
private use. The Thinker, who sees Life clearly and sees it 
whole, will regard religious belief and scientific knowledge as 
both means for the sake of conduct, or corporate action. 
He will show his devotion to this end by setting his face 
steadily against individualism in the pursuit of knowledge and 
the holding of belief—against the scientific specialist’s ideal 
of the indefinite accumulation of knowledge—against the 
priest’s doctrine of the opus operatum, effectual in securing the 
only true good, as it is thought, the private profit of the 
individual—hardest of all, against the refined form of indi- 
vidualism by which he is himself tempted, the individualism 
of the schoolman, or doctrinaire, who withdraws himself within 
his logical faculty, and pleases himself there with the con- 
struction of “a System”—fnyara éfemirndSes adAzjAows 
wuorwméeva. 

In the Allegory® of the Cave, Plato shows us the victory of 
the Thinker over individualism. The Thinker has come out at 
last into the daylight, and, when he might stay in it always 
and enjoy it, he will not stay, but returns into the Cave to 
pay his tpodeta—the debt which he owes for the education 
which he has received—by carrying on, in the training of a 
new generation, the régime to which he owes it that he has 
seen the light. “We shall compel him to return,” Plato says, 
and he adds, “ We do him no injustice.” The compulsion is 


moral, not external.’ It is the obligation which the perfectly 


? He realises in an eminent degree what seems to be the experience of us all ; 
for “our ‘present’ is always an extended time,” not an indivisible point: see 
Bosanquet’s Logie, i. 851. 

2 —and Myth ; see infra, p. 252. 

3 Rep. 520. 
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educated man feels laid upon him by his consciousness of his 
inherence in the continuous life of his city—the obligation 
of seeing to it that his own generation eshall have worthy 
SUCCESSOTS. 

How important, then, to keep alive in the elders sympathy 
with the faith in which it is necessary they should bring up the 
young generation! Consciousness of what they owe as tpodeia, 
and earnest desire to pass the State on to worthy successors, 
will do most to keep alive this sympathy; but, on the other 
hand, the logical understanding will always be reminding them 
that “in truth” (though perhaps not “in practice”) the doctrines 
of science and the convictions of the religious consciousness are 
“incompatible”; and it is here, I take it, with regard to this 
arropia started by abstract thought, that Plato hopes for good 
from Myth, as from some great Ritual at which thinkers may 
assist and feel that there are mysteries which the scientific 
understanding cannot fathom. 

That the scientific understanding, then, working within 
its own region, must reject the idea of a Personal God, was, I 
take it, as clear to Plato as it was to Aristotle. 

Would Plato, then, say that the proposition “There is a 
Personal God” is not true? “He would say that what children 
are to be taught to believe—*that once upon a time God or 
the Gods did this thing or that”—- is not true as historical 
fact. Where historical er scientific fact is concerned, the 
scientific understanding is within its own region, and is com- 
petent to say “it is true” or “it is not true.” But the 
scientific understanding cannot be allowed to criticise its own 
foundation—that which all the faculties of the living man, the 
scientific understanding itself included, take for granted —“ that 
it is good to go on living the human life into which I have 
been born; and that it is worth while employing my faculties 
carefully in the conduct of my life, for they do not deceive mez 
This fundamental assumption of Life, “ It is good to live, and 
my faculties are trustworthy,” Plato throws into the proposi- 
tion, “ There is a Personal God, good and true, who keeps me 
in all my ways.” He wishes children to take this proposition| 
literally. He knows that abstract thinkers will say that “1 
is not true”; but he is satisfied if the men, whose parts and 
training have made them influential in their generation, read 


it 
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it to mean—things happen as if they were ordered by 
i f_-thi ition 
Berend ae sued and true. To this as jf-=this secegait 
of “Personal God” as “Regulative Principle”—they are 
helped—so I take Plato to think——by two agencies, of which 
Myth, breaking in upon the logic of the Dialogue with the 
representation of the religious experience of childhood, and of 
venerable old age like that of Cephalus, is one. The other 
agency is Ritual! This is recognised by Plato as very 1m- 
portant ; and Myth may be taken to be its literary counterpart. 
One of the most significant things in the Republic is the de- 
ference paid to Delphi. Philosophy—that is, the Constitution 
. + ” 
of the Platonic State—indeed lays down “ canons of orthodoxy, 
the tumo. ep) Ocodoyias *—determines the religious dogma ; 
but the ritual is to be determined from without, by Delphi” 
Religion is to be at once rational and traditional—at once 
reformed, and conservative of catholic use. Plato was not in 
@ position to realise the difficulty involved in this arrangement. 
It is a modern discovery, that ritual reacts on dogma, and in 
some cases even creates it. Plato seems to take for granted 
that the pure religious dogma of his State will not in time be 
affected by the priestly ritual. At any rate, he assumes that 
his State, as the civil head of a united Hellas,‘ and Delphi, as 
the ecclesiastical head, will, like Empire and Church in Dante's 
De Monarchia, be in sympathy with each other. 
It is plain, then, from the place—if I have rightly indicated 
the place—which Plato assigns to Ritual in daily life, and to 

1 ‘A rite is an assemblage of symbols, grouped round a religious idea or a 
religious act, intended to enhance its solemn character or develop its meaning— 
just asa myth is the grouping of mythic elements associated under a dramatic 
form. . . . Thus we have the rite of baptism, funeral rites, sacrificial rites.” 
Réville, Bolas de V Histoire des Religions (Eng. Transl. by Squire), p. 110. 

Rep. 379 a, 

3 Rep, 427 B, Th ofv, Edn, ert dv Huiv Novrdy ris vouobeclas ely; Kal eyw elwov 
ore “Hyty pev ovdév, rH pyro. ’AwbAdwH TO ev Acdois ra Te peyirra Kal 
Kéd\NoTa Kal mpira Tov vouoernudrwy. Ta woia; % 3° ds. ‘Iepav re lipvoes 
kat @volor Kal EAdae Gedy re Kal Sasdvav cal jpdwy Oepameiar, redeurnodyTuy 
te ad Ofjxoe Kat doa rots exet Sei banperodvras Trews abrovs eyew. Ta yap oh 
roaira otr’ ériordyeOa Hyuets olxitovrés re wédw obdevl addAw meodueda, cay 
voor Exwuev, obde xpyobueba eéyynTy, GAN 4 Te warply- obros yap Siwov 6 
Geds wepl Th Toatra macw avOpwras marpios efyyyrhs ev péoy Ths yijs éxi rov 
épdarod Kadjuevos efyyetras. 

4 See infra, pp. 454-5, where it is argued that:Plato’s xahAlroXs is misunder- 
stood (as in part by Aristotle) if its constitution is taken to be drawn for an 
isolated Hadad and not for an Empire-city (like the antediluvian Athens 
of the Atlantis Myth), under which, as civil head (Delphi being the ecclesiastical 


head), Hellas should be united against barbarians for the propagation of liberty 
and culture in the world. 
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Myth in philosophical literature, what place he assigns to 
the scientific understanding. 

The scientific understanding, which is @nly a small part, 
and a late developed part, of the whole man, as related to his 
whole environment, is apt, chiefly because it has the gift of 
speech and can explain itself, while our deeper laid faculties 
are dumb, to flatter itself--with~the—ceneeit..that. it -is- the 
measure of all things—that what isto it inconceivable is 
impossible. It cannot concéive the Part ruling the Whole: 
therefore it says that the proposition “the World is ruled by 
a Personal God” is not true. 

Plato has, so far as I can gather, two answers to this 
pronouncement of the scientific understanding. The first is, 
“Life would come to naught if we acted as if the scientific 
understanding were right in denying the existence of a 
Personal God”; and he trusts to Ritual and Myth (among 
other agencies) to help men to feel this. His attitude here is 
very like Spinoza’s :— 


Deum nullam aliam sui cognitionem ab hominibus per prophetas 
petere, quam cognitionem divinae suae justitiae et caritatis, hoc 
est, talia Dei attributa, quae homines certa vivendi ratione imitari 
possunt ; quod quidem Jeremias expressissimis verbis docet (22. 
15, 16). . . . Evangelica doctrina nihil praeter simplicem fidem 
continet ; nempe Deo credere eumque revereri, sive, quod idem est, 
Deo obedire. . . . Sequitur denique fidem non tam requirere vera, 
quam pia dogmata, hoc est, talia, quae animum ad obedientiam 
movent. . . . Fidem non tam veritatem, quam pietatem exigere.” 


Plato’s other answer goes deeper. It consists in showing 
that the “ Whole,” or all-embracing Good, cannot be grasped 
scientifically, but must be seen imperfectly in a similitude.® 
The logical understanding, as represented by Glaucon, not 
satisfied with knowing what the all-embracing Good is lcke, 
wishes to know what it is—as if it were an object presented 
to knowledge. But the Good is not an object presented to 
knowledge. It is the condition of knowledge. It is like 

1 Or rather, in philosophical conversation ; for the Platonic Dialogues, after 
all, with their written discussions and myths, are only offered as models to be 
followed in actual conversation—actual conversation being essential to the 


continued life of Philosophy. 
4 Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-politicus, chapters 13 and 14. 
3 Rep. 506. 
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Light which is not one of the things seen, but the condition 
of seeing. To suppose that the Whole, or Good, is an object, 
among objects, of knowledge, is the fault which Plato, as I 
read him, finds with the logical understanding ; and a Platonist 
might, I think, be allowed to develop the Master’s criticism as 
follows :—The conception of “Whole” or “ Universe” which 
the logical understanding professes to have, and manipulates 
in its proof of the non-existence of a Personal God, is not a 
“conception” at all. The understanding cannot conceive the 
Universe as finished Whole. Its “whole” is always also a 
“part” of something indefinitely greater. The argument that 
“the Ruler of the Universe is not a Personal God, because the 
Part cannot rule the Whole,” juggling, as it does, with this 
sham conception—that of “ Whole which is not also Part ”— 
is inconclusive. 


. 


7, PLato’s TREATMENT OF THE IpEzA oF SOUL 


Let us now turn to the “Idea of Soul.” The Soul is 
represented in the three strictly Eschatological Myths of the 
Phaedo, Gorgias, and Republic, and in other Myths not strictly 
Eschatological, as a Person created by God, and responsible to 
him for acts in which it is a free agent within limits set, by 
avayxn—responsible to God throughout an existence which 
began before its incarnation in this body, and will continue 
for ever after the death of this body—an existence in which 
it is subject to periodical re-incarnations, alternating with 
terms of disembodiment, during which it receives recompense 
for the deeds done in the flesh; till at last—if it is not 
incorrigible—it is thoroughly purified by penance, and enters 
into the peace of a never-ending disembodied state, like that 
which it enjoyed in its own peculiar star, before it began the 
cycle of incarnations. 

Zeller, while admitting that many details in Plato’s 


1 e 
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retribution, re-incarnation, final purification, and never-ending 
disembodied existence of the purified soul—these, Zeller thinks, 
are set forth by Plato as facts which are literally true. Hegel,’ 
on the other hand, holds that the Platonic doctrine of the 
Soul is wholly mythic. I take it from a passage in the 
Introduction to the Critique of Pure Reason? that Kant would 
think with Zeller against Hegel. Where such authorities 
differ one might well remain neutral; but I cannot help 
saying that I incline to the view that the bare doctrine of 
immortality (not to mention the details of its setting) is 
conceived by Plato in Myth, and not dogmatically—or perhaps 
T ought to say, conceived eminently in Myth; for the dogmatic 
way of conceiving immortality is not formally excluded on 
Platonic, as it is on Kantian, principles; although the mere 
circumstance that Plato has an alternative way of conceiving 
it—the mythological way, not to mention the great attraction 
which the mythological way plainly has for him—shows that. 
he was dissatisfied with the scientific proof of immortality— 
entertained a doubt, to say the least, whether “the Soul is 
immortal” ought to be regarded as a scientific truth. 

Nor need Plato’s doubt surprise us, when we consider the 
state of opinion in the Athens of his day. Belief in personal 
immortality had become very feeble among a large number of 
educated and even half-educated people in Athens? For the 
belief of the ordinary half-educated man, the Attic Orators, in 
their frequent references to the cult of the dead, are our best. 

1 Hegel, Werke, vol. xiv. pp. 207 ff. Couturat (de Platonis Afythis, Paris, 
1896, pp. 84-88) agrees with Hegel. Grote (Plato, ii. 190, u. g.) expresses qualified 
agreement: ‘‘There is ingenuity,” he says, ‘‘in this view of Hegel, and many 
separate expressions of Plato receive light from it ; but it appears to me to refine 
away toomuch. Plato had in his own mind and belief both the Soul as a particular 
thing, and the Soul as an universal. His language implies sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other.” That Coleridge would have endorsed Hegel’s view is clear 
from the following passage in Biogr. Lit. ch. 22. Speaking of Wordsworth’s Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, he 
says: ‘*The Ode was intended for such readers only as had been accustomed to 
watch the flux and refiux of their inmost nature, to venture at times into the 
twilight realms of consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in modes of inmost 
being, to which they know that the attributes of time and space are inapplicable 
and alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of time and space. 
For such readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and they will be as little disposed 
to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing the platonic pre-existence in the 
ordinary interpretation of the words, as Iam to believe that Plato himself ever 
meant or taught it.” 

2 See infra, p. 72, where the passage is quoted. 


3 See Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, vol. i. 419 (Introduction to the Phaedo, 
§ 12). 
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authorities. They seem to take for granted a belief very much 
like that which Aristotle makes the basis of his remarks in 
Eth. Nic. i. 10 and 11; and, like him, are concerned chiefly 
to avoid ro ay ddidov, statements likely to wound tender 
feeling. “The continued existence of the Soul after death,” 
says Rohde, “is not questioned by the orators; but its con- 
sciousness of what happens in this world is only affirmed with 
deliberate uncertainty. Such qualifications as ef teves trav 
TeTeXeuTnKOTwY AdBovey TpoT@ Twi Tod viv ‘yeyvopuevo”U 
mpayuatos alc@nowv are frequent. Apart from the offerings 
of his relatives there is little more to bind the deceased to this 
world than his fame among survivors. Even in the exalted 
language of solemn funeral orations we miss, among the con- 
solations offered to the mourners, any reference to a higher 
condition—to an eternal life of conscious blessedness attained 
to by the famous dead.” Here the Orators are in agreement 
with that great master of the art of epitaph-writing, as Rohde? 
well describes Simonides, “ who has never a word assigning the 
departed to a land of eternal blessedness,” but places their 
immortality entirely in the memory of their deeds, which lasts, 
and will last, in this world :— 
008 TeOvaor Oavevres, ered op’ dpetiy KadirepOev 
kvdaivour” dvdye. Sdpatos ef “Aisew,3 


Similarly Tyrtaeus* had identified d@avacia expressly with 
KES — 
ovde mote Khéos éoOAdv dxdddutat odd’ dvop’ abrod, 
GAN ord yijs wep ewy yiyverar dOdvatos— 


His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for evermore. 


The Dramatists, too, did much to induce their public 
to look at the dead in the same way; for the dramatic 
interest required that prominence should be given to the pos- 
thumous influence of the dead here rather than to their personal 
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condition in another world. When the Dramatists put the 
old national legends on the stage, attention was turned, as 
Rohde’ points out, from the mere events f the story to the 
characters and motives of the hitherto shadowy legendary 
personages now presented, for the first time, clearly to sense. 
The plots were well known, and not so curiously attended to 
by the audience as the characters of the personages now mov- 
ing before their eyes. Motives became more important than 
events. The Dramatist had to combine the traditional story 
of the legend with the motives of agents who must have the 
hearts of modern men, or else not be understood by the audi- 
ence. Hence the tragic conflict between events and motives. 
It is fated that a good man shall do an evil deed. How can 
he be responsible for such a deed, and merit the retribution 
which the moral sense of the audience would resent if he did 
not merit it? This is the tragic azropia which the Dramatists 
solved, I would suggest, by taking the Family, rather than the 
Individual, as the moral unit.? The descendant is free because 
he is conscious of doing the ancestral, the fated, thing—a 
doctrine which Rohde, in ascribing especially to Aeschylus, 
compares with the Stoic doctrine of cuyxard@ects.* The 
human interest of tragedy requires that the penalty for sin 
shall be paid here on earth rather than in Hades. This is why 
there is so little in the Greek Dramatists about the punish- 
ment of the wicked in the other world for their own sins. It 
is in this world that sin must be punished if the drama is to 
have any human interest. Since the Family, not the Indi- 
vidual, is the moral unit, it matters not that the sin punished 
here is ancestral. Nay, the tragic effect is heightened when 
the children suffer for the sins of their fathers. The dead 
fathers live in their children: that is, for aught we can ever 
know, the only life they have :— 

tous yap Gavévtas ef GéAcrs evepyerety 

cir’ oby Kaxoupyeiv, dudidefios exer 

TO pare xaipev pyre AvreicGar vexpods.5 


1 Psyche, ii. 225, 

2 See Plutarch, de sera numinis vindicta, 16, on the continuity of the Family, 
and the justice of punishing children for the sins of fathers. 

3 Psyche, ii. 229. 

* Cie. de fato, 18, where cvyxard@eors is rendered by adsensio. 

5 Aeschylus, frag. 266, quoted by Rohde, Psyche, ii. 232. ‘‘ Under all circum- 
stances,” says Dr. Westcott (Religious Thought in the West, edit. 1891, pp. 91, 92), 
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If the dead, then, are unconscious or barely conscious, the 
living must be punished for the sins of the dead, that the justice 
of the Gods may be satisfied! Aristotle did little more than 
formulate the widely-prevalent opinion supported by Orators 
and Dramatists, when he defined the Soul as “the function of 
the body “—and Plato himself bears witness to the prevalence 
of the opinion when he makes Glaucon express surprise on 
hearing it suggested by Socrates that the Soul is immortal.* 
It had never occurred to Glaucon that the doctrine of the Soul's 
immortality could be taken seriously. Socrates then offers a 
“scientific” proof of its immortality—a proof which he offers, 
I would suggest, only or chiefly that he may supersede it by 
the Myth of Er. 

So much for considerations which make it reasonable to 
suppose that Plato, like many others in the Athens of his 
day, felt at least serious doubt as to whether anything could 
be known scientifically about the conscious life of the Soul 
after death, if he did not actually go the length of holding, 
as his disciple Aristotle did, that, as conscious individual, 
it perishes with the body whose function it is. That, while 
entertaining this serious doubt, Plato did not go so far as 
Aristotle, seems to me to be shown by the manner in which 
he allows himself to be affected by another class of opinions 


“the view of the condition of the Dead, which Aeschylus brings out into the 
clearest light in describing the condition of the Guilty, is consistent. The ful- 
ness of human life is on earth. The part of man, in all his energy and capacity 
for passion and action, is played out here; and when the curtain falls there 
remains unbroken rest, or a faint reflection of the past, or suffering wrought by 
the ministers of inexorable justice. The beauty and the power of life, the mani- 
fold ministers of sense, are gone. They can be regretted, but they cannot be 
replaced. Sorrow is possible, but not joy. 

‘* However different this teaching may be from that of the Myths of Plato, 
and the vague popular belief which they witnessed to and fostered ; however 
different, again, even from that of Pindar, with which Aeschylus cannot have 
been unacquainted, it is pre-eminently Greek. Plato clothed in a Greek dress 
the common instincts of humanity ; Aeschylus works out a characteristically 
Greek view of life. Thus it is that his doctrine is most clearly Homeric. As a 
Greek he feels, like Homer, the nobility of our present powers, the grandeur of 
strength and wealth, the manifold delights of our complex being; and what was 
‘ the close-packed urn of ashes which survived the funeral pyre’ compared with 
the heroes whom it represented? That ‘ tear-stained dust’ was the witness that 
man—the whole man—could not live again. The poet, then, was constrained to 
work out a scheme of divine justice upon earth, and this Aeschylus did, though 
its record is a strain of sorrow.” 

1 On the necessity of satisfying the justice of the Gods, see Rohde, Psyche, 
ii, 232. 

2 Rep. 608 D, on which see Rohde, Psyche, ii. 264, 265, and Adam, ad loc. 

3 See infra, p. 73. 
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opposed to the agnosticism of his time. I refer to the 
opinions associated with the Mysteries and the Orphie revival 
throughout Greece, and especially in Athens.© The Eleusinian 
Mysteries were the great stronghold in Greece of the doctrine 
of a future life;’ and the same doctrine was taught, in 
definite form, by the Orphic societies which appeared in 
Italy and Sicily (in some cases in close connection with 
the spread of Pythagoreanism) before the close of the 
latter half of the sixth century. As Athens became more 
and more the centre of Greek life, the Orphic cult gravitated 
thither. We find it represented by Onomacritus at the 
Court of the Pisistratids; and, meeting the need of “ personal 
religion,” felt especially during the tribulation caused by the 
Peloponnesian War and the Great Plague,’ it had, in Plato’s 
day, become firmly rooted in the city. The sure hope of 
salvation, for themselves and those dear to them, in a future 
life, the details of which were minutely described, was held 
before the anxious and afflicted who duly observed the pre- 
scribed Orphic rites. The hope was all the surer because 
it was made to rest on the consciousness of having one’s self 
done something ; it was all the surer, too, because the comfort 
which it brought was offered, not to selfish, but to sympathetic 
feeling——for even ancestors long dead could be aided in their 
purgatorial state by the prayers and observances of their 
pious descendants.’ 


1 See Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, p. 397, and Gardner and 
Jevons’ Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 275. 

* See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 105, 106. 

3 See important note (5), Rohde, Psyche, ii. 128, in which Rep. 364 3, c, E~ 
365 a is cited—especially 365 a, melOovres . . . ds dpa Adoes Te Kal Kabappol 
ddtanudrwv Sid Ovordy nal madias Hdovav elol uev ere SGorv, elot 5é Kat redevry- 
caow, As 8) rederds Kkadodow, & Trav exe? xaxGy drodtovew Huds, wh Oboavras 
2 devd wepipéver—aa showing that deceased ancestors could be aided by the 
prayers and observances of descendants. Although the Orphic Fragm. 208 (cf. 
Mullach, Fr. Ph. Gr. i. 188) 8pyia 7° éxrehécover, Abou wpoysvav dbeuloruy | 
Hasbyevor, od 52 rolow exwr xpdros ots x’ éb€hnaOa | Adoes Ex Te rhvwy xahewav 
kat dmelpoves otsrpov, quoted by Rohde in the same note, seems to make it quite 
clear that dead ancestors could be aided by their descendants, I think that the 
passage quoted from Rep. 365 a leaves the matter in doubt; see Paul Tannery in 
Rev. de Philol. October 1901, on rederal (Orphica, Fr. 221, 227, 228, 254), who 
explains the eloi uév ere fGow, clot dé kal redevrijcace of Rep. 3654 to mean 
that the expiatory rites clear the initiated person, some of them for the time of 
his earthly life, some of them for bis life after death. These latter are as 37 
Tederas xadodor. Tederat cannot affect any one except the initiated person 
himself (to whom they supply directions as to his journey in the other world) : 
they cannot clear an ancestor. According to this explanation, the reference in 
Rep, 364 0, etre re adlenud rov yéyovev abrod 4 mpoyévuy, is not to ancestors as 
affected by the observances of their descendants, but to sin inherited from an 
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Now, what is Plato’s attitude to this Orphic cult? This 
question can be answered, in part at least, without difficulty : 
—He derived the main doctrine, together with most of the 
‘details, of his Eschatological Myths—the doctrine of the pre- 
existence, penance, re-incarnation, and final purification of the 
Soul—directly, and through Pindar, from Orphic sources, the 
chief of which, if we accept the carefully formed view of 
Dieterich, was a popular Orphic Manual, the «ardBaots 
eis AiSov, in which the vicissitudes endured by the immortal 
Soul, till it frees itself, by penance, from the Cycle of Births, 
were described—a work which lay at the foundation of 
Pindar’s theology, was ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Frogs, 
was the ultimate source of the Né«uac of Plutarch and Virgil, 
and greatly influenced Neo-Platonic doctrine.’ 

Pindar, a poet and theologian after Plato’s heart, whom 
he always quotes with deep respect, was, we may suppose, 
brought into contact with the Orphic cult in Sicily, where, 
along with the Pythagorean discipline, it had found a con- 
genial home.’ The difference between Pindar’s outlook, and 
that of the Athenian Orators and Dramatists and their 
agnostic public, is very striking. In certain places he indeed 
speaks of the dead as gone, their earthly fame alone 
surviving. But this is not his dominant tone. Not only 
have a favoured few—heroes like Amphiaraus—been trans- 
lated, by a miracle, “ body and soul,” to immortal homes, but, 


ancestor, which a man may cleanse himself of. I do not think, however, 
that the reference in the Adcw mpoydvuv d@eutorwy of the Orphic fragment 
quoted by Mullach (i. 188) and Rohde can be to this. 

1 See Dieterich, Nekyta, 116-158; and cf. Jevons, Introduction to the 
History of Religion, pp. 358, 354 : Orpheus had descended into Hades ; hence 
came to be regarded as the author of verses descriptive of Hades, which were 
current in thiasi, or disseminated by itinerant agyrtae. In Rep. 364 Z, 
BiBruv dé Spadov wapéxovras Mucatov xal ‘Oppéws, the reference is, doubtless, 
to this and other Orphic guide-books for the use of the dead. These Orphic 
books may be compared with the Egyptian Book of the Dead, a guide for the 
use of the Ka, or “double” (on which see Budge's Egyptian Ideas of the Future 
Life, p. 163), which wanders from the body, and may lose its way ; cf. Petrie’s 
Egyptian Tales, second series, p 124; see also Eleusinia, by le Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella (1903), pp. 73 ff, on the connection between Greek and Egyptian 
guide-books for the use of the dead. To Dieterich’s list of cachatalogicl 
pieces in literature inspired by the Orphic teaching we ought perhaps to add 
the Voyage of Odysseus to Hades (Ud. xi.); see v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
Hom, Untersuch. p. 199, who supposes that the passage was put in by 
Pacmecciits when Homer was being edited at Athens in the time of the 
Tyrants. 

2 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 216, 217; and, for the spread i 
Religion, Bury, Hist. of Greece, chap. vii, sec. 18. oe eee 
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when any ordinary mau dies, his Soul survives his body, and 
that, not as a poor vanishing shade, but as a responsible 
person destined for immortal life. The efvy7, as Pindar 
conceives it, is not the “totality of the bodily functions,” as 
the philosophers and the agnostic Athenian public conceived 
it, but the Double which has its home in the body. This 
Double comes from the Gods and is immortal :— 


kat copa pev mdvroy ererae 
Gavdry wepurbevel, Cudv 

& ért Acirerat aiwvos eiSwXov- 
Saeene : e Beov. 

7d ydp éore povov éx Gear. 


Being of God, the Soul is necessarily immortal, but is 
immersed in the body because of ancient sin—vradasdy 
aévOos. 

At the death of its first body, the Soul goes to Hades, 
where it is judged and recompensed for the deeds, good or ill, 
done in the flesh. But its sin is not wholly purged. It 
reappears on earth in a second body, at the death of which 
it goes a second time to Hades, where its sin is further 
purged. Then it returns to animate a third body on earth 
(see Pindar, Ol. ii. 68 ff). Then, if these three lives on 
earth, as well as the two periods of sojourn in Hades, have 
been spent without fault, and if, when it returns for the third 
time to Hades, it lives there without fault, Persephone, in the 
ninth year of this third sojourn in Hades, receives the full 
tale of satisfaction due for wadatov wévOos, and sends it back 
to earth, to be born in the person of a Philosopher or King 
(see Pindar, quoted Meno, 81 8), who, at his death, becomes 
a holy Hero, or Daemon—a finally disembodied spirit: the 
Soul has at last got out of the xv«dros yevéoewv.” This is 

1 Pindar, fr. apud Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 35. 

2 Iam indebted to Rohde (Psyche, ii. 207-217) for the substance of this sketch 
of Pindar’s Eschatology. In the last paragraph I have tried to combine the 
doctrine of Ol. ii. 68 ff. and the fragment, Men. 813. The life of Philosopher 
or King is indeed a bodily life on earth, but it is not one of the three bodily 
lives necessary (together with the three sojourns in Hades) to the final purifica- 
tion of the Soul. The Soul has been finally purified before it returns to this 
fourth and last bodily life which immediately precedes its final disembodiment. 
In the case of Souls which do not pass three faultless lives here and in Hades, 
the number of re-incarnations woud be greater. Pindar’s estimate seems to be 
that of the time required in the most favourable circumstances. We may take 
it that it is the time promised by the Orphic priests to those whose ritual 


observances were most regular. According to Phacdrus, 249 A, however, it 
would appear that a Soul must have been incarnate as a Philosopher in three 
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Pindar’s doctrine—plainly Orphic doctrine, with beauty and 
distinction added to it by the genius of the great poet. 

Plato's Eschatological Myths also, like Pindar’s poems, 
plainly reproduce the matter of Orphic teaching. Is it going 
too far, when we consider Plato’s reverence for the genius of 
Pindar, to suggest that it was Pindar’s form which helped to 
recommend to Plato the matter which he reproduces in his 
Eschatological Myths—that the poet’s refined treatment of 
the Orphic «ios helped the philosopher, himself a poet, to 
see how that pidos might be used to express imaginatively 
what indeed: demands expression of some kind,—man’s hope 
of personal immortality—but cannot, without risk of fatal 
injury, be expressed in the language of science? It is Pindar, 
as chief among divine seers who is quoted, in the Meno (81), 
for the pre-existence, transmigrations, responsibility, and 
immortality of the Soul; but the Platonic “Socrates” is care- 
ful to say that he does not contend for the literal truth of 
the doctrine embodied in Pindar’s myth, but insists on its 
practical value in giving us hope and courage as seekers after 
knowledge (Meno, 86 8). It is Pindar, again, who is quoted 
at the beginning of the Republic (331 B) for that yAuxcia 
édzris, which is visualised in Orphic outlines and colours at 
the close of the Dialogue, in the greatest of Plato’s Eschato- 
logical Myths. Orphic doctrine, refined by poetic genius for 
philosophic use, is the material of which Plato weaves his 
Eschatological Myths. And he seems almost to go out of his 

‘way to tell us this. Not only is the Meno Myth introduced 
with special mention of the priestly source from which it is 
derived (Meno, 81 B), but even brief allusions made elsewhere 
to the doctrine contained in it are similarly introduced—as in 
the Phaedo, 70 c, where the doctrine of the transmigrations 
of the Soul is said to be derived from a wadaids Adyos; in 
the Phaedo, 81 a, where it is connected with what is said 
KaTdé Tov pepvnpéver; and in the Laws, 872 =, where the 


successive lives before entering on the disembodied state: see Zeller, Plato, 
Eng. Tr. p. 393; and cf. Phaedo, 113 pb ff., where five classes of men are 
distinguished with respect to their condition after death—on which see Rohde, 
Psyche, ii. 275, n. 1. ‘*’Harpls éxarépwh,” says Prof. Gildersleeve in his note 
on Pind. 02. ii. 75, ‘would naturally mean six times. éorpis may mean three 
times in all. The Soul descends to Hades, then returns to earth, then 
descends again for a final probation.” I do not think that this last interpreta- 
tion can be accepted. 
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qana.ol iepets are referred to for the doctrine that, if a man 
kills his mother, he must be born again asa woman who is 
killed by her son. But, after all, the most convincing evidence 
for the great influence exercised by Orphic doctrine over 
Plato is to be found in the way in which he loves to 
describe Philosophy itself in terms borrowed from the Orphic 
cult and the Mysteries’ Thus in the Phaedo, 69 c, 
Kal Kwodvvetovcs Kal of Tas TedeTaS Huiv ovTOL KaTa- 
aoTncavres ov adrAo civat, GAdk@ TO GvTt Taddar aivit- 
teoGar Ott bs dv auvntos nal arédeotos eis “Asdov adixntat, 
év BopBope xeicerat, 6 S& Kexabapuévos te Kal TeTEre- 
opévos éxelce adixdpevos peta Oedy oixjos. eich yap 
87, facly of wepl tas TedeTds, vapOnxopopor ev TodAoi, 
Baxxot S€ te wadpot. ovto: 8 cioly ata thv éuny Sdokav 
ovK aGAdo. of wepirocopyKores GpOds. Again, in the 
Gorgias, 493 a, borrowing an Orphic phrase, he likens the 
body, with its lusts, to a tomb—rd pév cdpd €or jyiv 
oja—from which Wisdom alone can liberate the Soul (cf. 
also Cratylus, 400 B); and in the Phaedrus, 250 B,c, he 
describes Philosophy—the Soul’s vision of the Eternal Forms 
—as a kind of Initiation: «dddos 88 ror’ Ww iSeiv Aaprpdr, 
dre civ evdaipovr yope paxapiay dypw te Kal Géav, éro- 
pevor peta pev Ards mets, dros Sé per Gdrdov Gedy, eddy 
te Kal éteXobvTo Tv TerETaV, ty Odmis Aéyew paKaptwrd- 
Thy, Av wpyidlouev GdOKAnpoe pev adtol dvTes Kat drabeis 
kaxav boa tas dv taotépw ypdvp tréuevev, ddoxdnpa bé 
Kal GWG Kal arpeph Kal evdaipova ddcpata fvovpevoi Te 
Kai éromrevovres ev aidyy xabapd, Kxafapot dvtes Kat 
dojpavra. rovTov 6 viv capa Tepipépovtes dvoudfoper, 
datpéov tpdrov Sedecpevpévor. Again, in the Timaeus, 44 c? 
he speaks of the Soul which has neglected the 690) tpody 
madevoews a8 returning, “ uninitiated” and “without know- 
ledge of truth,” into Hades—dreays wal dvdnros eis “Atdou 
mad Epxetar; and in the Symposium, 209 g, in Diotima’s 
Discourse on épws, the highest Philosophy is described as 
Ta té\ea Kal éromrid, for the sake of which we seek 
initiation in 7a épwrind.® 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 279. 
2 See Archer-Hind’s note on Phaedo, 69¢. 
® See Couturat, de Plat. Mythis, p. 55. 
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Let us not think that this is “ mysticism ’—“ the scholas- 
ticism of the heart ”'—such as we find afterwards in the Neo- 
Platonic teaching. On the contrary, it is to be regarded 
as evidence of the non-scholastic, concrete view which Plato 
takes of Philosophy. Philosophy to Plato is not copia—a 
mere system of ascertained truth—but strictly ¢:\0 copia— 
pas, child of mopos and dzropia, as the parentage is set forth 
in Diotima’s Myth in the Symposium: Philosophy is not what 
finally satisfies—or surfeits—the intellect: it is the organic 
play of all the human powers and functions—it is Human 
Life, equipped for its continual struggle, eager and hopeful, 
and successful in proportion to its hope—its hope being 
naturally visualised in dreams of a future state. These 
dreams the human race will never outgrow,—so the Platonist 
holds,—will never ultimately cast aside as untrue; for the 
young will believe in them in every generation, and the 
weary and bereaved will cherish them, and men of genius— 
poets, philosophers, saints—-will always rise up to represent 
them anew. The Philosophy of an epoch must be largely 
judged by the way in which it “represents” them. How 
much virtue Plato finds in “ representation ”-—philosophical 
and poetical—may be gathered from the fact that, while 
he attaches the highest value to the Orphic doctrine which 
he himself borrows for philosophical use, he ascribes the 
worst moral influence to the actual teaching of the Orphic 
priests.” 

I said that it is reasonable to suppose that Plato was 
affected by the agnosticism which prevailed in Athens, and 
felt, notwithstanding some “ proofs” which he ventured to 
offer, serious doubt as to whether even the bare. fact of con- 
scious immortality is matter of scientific knowledge® It may 

1 “Der Mysticismus ist die Scholastik des Herzens, die Dialektik des 
Gefiihls,” Goethe, Spriiche in Prosa: Maximen und Reflexionen: dritte 
Abtheilung. 

2 Republic, 3648. In Aristoph. Ranae, 159, and Demosth. de Corona, 259 ff., 
the practices of the agyrtae, or itinerant celebrants of initiatory rites, are held 
up to ridicule, 

3 But see Zeller’s Plato, p. 408 (Eng. Transl.). Zeller holds that the fact of 
immortality and future retribution was regarded by Plato as established beyond 
doubt ; only details were uncertain. Couturat (de Pl. Myth. p. 112) thinks that 
the whole doctrine of immortality in Plato is “‘mythic.” Jowett: (Introduction 
to Phaedo) remarks that in proportion as Plato succeeds in substituting a philo- 


sophical for a mythological treatment of the immortality of the Soul, “the con- 
templation of ideas ‘under the form of eternity’ takes the place of past and 
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now be added, however, that his sympathy with the personal 
religion, in which many took refuge from agnosticism, was 
profound, and moved him to deal, in Myt& openly borrowed 
from the religious teachers, with subjects which Aristotle left 
alone. Official (as distinct from personal) religion offers no 
safe refuge from agnosticism. Recognising this, Plato took 
the matter of his strictly Eschatological Myths almost entirely 
from the Orphic teaching, which presented religion as a way 
of salvation which all, without distinction of sex or civil status, 
simply as human beings, of their own free choice, can enter 
upon and pursue.’ 


future states of existence.” Mr. Adam (Rep. vol. ii. p. 456) says, ‘‘ that soul is 
immortal, Plato is firmly convinced : transmigration he regards as probable, to 
say the least.” 
1 See Gardner and Jevons’ Manual of Greek Antiquities, Book iii. ch. iv. 
** Orgiastic Cults,” and Jevons’ Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 327- 
374. ‘The leading characteristic,” says Dr. Jevons (o.¢. p. 339), ‘‘of the re- 
vival in the sixth century 8.c., hoth in the Semitic area, and as transplanted into 
Greece, is a reaction against the gift theory of sacrifice, and a reversion to the 
older sacramental conception of the offering and the sacrificial meal as affording 
actual communion with the God whose flesh and blood were consumed by his 
worshippers. . . . The unifying efficacy (p. 331) of the sacrificial meal made it 
possible to form a circle of worshippers. . . . We have the principle of voluntary 
religious associations which were open to all. Membership did not depend on 
birth, but was constituted by partaking in the divine life and blood of the sacred 
animal.” These voluntary associations formed for religious purposes—thiasi or 
erani—‘‘ differed (p. 335) from the cult of the national gods in that all—women, 
foreigners, slaves—were admitted, not merely members of the State.” In short, 
initiatio (udyots) took the place of civifas as the title of admission to religious 
rivileges. 
5 Prof Gardner closes the chapter on ‘‘ Orgiastic Cults,” referred to above, with 
the following words:—‘‘In several respects the thiasi_were precursors of 
Christianity, and opened the door by which it entered. If they belonged toa 
lower intellectual level than the best religion of Greece, and were full of vulgarity 
and imposture, they yet had in them certain elements of progress, and had some- 
thing in common with the future as well as the past histury of mankind. All 
properly Hellenic religion was a tribal thing, belonged to the state and the race, 
did not proselytise, nor even admit foreign converts ; and so when the barriers 
which divided cities were pulled down it sank and decayed. The cultus of 
Sabazius or of Cybele was, at least, not tribal: it sought converts among all 
ranks, and having found them, placed them on a level before the God, Slaves 
and women were admitted to membership and to office. The idea of a common 
humanity, scarcely admitted by Greek philosophers before the ago of the Stoics, 
found a hold among these despised sectaries, who learned to believe that men of 
low birth and foreign extraction might be in divine matters superior to the 
wealthy and the educated. In return for this great lesson we may pardon them 
much folly and much superstition.” Prof. Gardner pursues this subject further 
in his Exploratio Evangelicn, pp. 325 ff., chapter on ‘Christianity and the 
ee ™. ‘see also Grote’s History of Greece, part i. ch. i. (vol. 1. 19, 20, 
ed. 1862). 
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8. SumMaRY oF INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS IN THE FORM 
OF A DEFENCE OF PLATO AGAINST A CHARGE BROUGHT 
AGAINST HIM BY KAnrT. 


Let me close this Introduction with a summing up of its 
meaning, in the form of a defence of Plato against a charge 
brought by Kant in a well-known passage.’ 


The light dove, in free flight cleaving the air and feeling its 
resistance, might imagine that in airless space she would fare 
better. Even so Plato left the world of sense, because it sets so 
narrow limits to the understanding, and ventured beyond, on the 
wings of the Ideas, into the empty space of the pure understanding. 
He did not see that, with all his effort, he made no way. 


Here Kant brings against Plato the charge of “ transcen- 
dental use, or rather, misuse, of the Categories of the Under- 
standing ”*-of supposing super-sensible objects, Soul, Cosmos, 
God, answering to “Ideas” which have no adequate objects 
in a possible experience, and then determining these sup- 
posed objects by means of conceptions—the Categories— 
the application of which ought to be restricted to sensible 
objects. 

In bringing this charge, Kant seems to me to ignore the 
function which Myth performs in the Platonic philosophy. 
IT submit that the objects which Plato supposes for the 
“Transcendental Ideas”* are imaginatively constructed by 
him, not presented as objects capable of determination by 
scientific categories—that Plato, by means of the plainly non- 
scientific language of Myth, guards against the illusions which 
Kant guards against by means of “criticism”; or, to put it 
otherwise, that Plato’s employment of Myth, when he deals 
with the ideals of Soul, Cosmos, and God—Kant’s three Ideas 
of Reason—shows that his attitude is “critical,” not dog- 
matic. The part which the Myth of Er plays in the philo- 
sophic action of the Republic may be taken as a specimen 
of the evidence for this view of Plato’s attitude. There is 
nothing in the Republic, to my mind, so significant as the 

1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Hinleitung, § 3. 


®? See Krit. d. rein, Vern. : die transe, Dialectik, Kinleitung, 1. 
3 “Tdeas” in Kant’s sense, not the Platonic lééa:. 
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deep sympathy of its ending with the mood of its beginning. 
It begins with the Hope of the aged Cephalus—“ The sweet 
hope which guides the wayward thought of mortal man 3” it 
ends with the great Myth in which this Hope is visualised. 
As his Hope is sufficient for Cephalus, who retires to his 
devotions from the company of the debaters, so is the Repre- 
sentation of it—the Vision of Er—given as sufficient, in the 
end, for the debaters themselves. To attempt to rationalise 
here—to give speculative reasons for such a Hope, or against 
it, would be to forget that it is the foundation of all our 
special faculties, including the faculty of scientific explanation; 
and that science can neither explain away, nor corroborate, its 
own foundation. The attempt which is made in the latter 
half of the Tenth Book of the Republic to place the natural 
expression of this Hope—man’s belief in the immortality of 
the Soul—on a “scientific basis,’—-to determine “Soul” by 
means of “Categories of the Understanding,’—I regard as 
intended by the great philosopher-artist to lead up to the 
Myth of Er, and heighten its effect by contrast-—-to give 
the reader of the Republic a vivid sense of the futility of 
rationalism in a region where Hope confirms itself by “vision 
splendid.” ! 

Of course, I do not deny that passages may be found in 
which the Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God are treated by 
Plato, without Mythology, as’ having objects to be determined 
under the scientific categories of Cause and Substance—e.g. 
in Phaedrus, 245 p, and Phaedo, 105 c? we seem to have 


1 “The argument about immortality (Rep. 608c to 6124),” says R. L. 
Nettleship (Philosophical Lectures and Remains, ii. 355), ‘‘ does not seem to be in 
any organic connection either with what actually precedes or with what actually 
follows it. It would seem that Plato had two plans in his rind as to how to 
finish the Repubéic.” I cannot think that Plato had two plaus in his mind. 
The argument for the immortality of the Soul in Rep. 608 c-6124 is formally 
so inconclusive that it is impossible to suppose Plato to be serious with it, The 
equivocal use of the term Death (@dvaros) in the argument could not have 
escaped 2 logician so acute as Plato. The argument is, that, as Injustice (dd:xle), 
the proper vice (xaxla) of the Soul, does not cause ‘‘ Death” (@dvaros), in the 
sense of the separation of Soul from body, nothing else can ever cause “‘ Death 
(@dvaros), now, however, to be understood in the sense of the annihilation of the 
disembodied Soul itself, : 

® Grote (Plato, ii. 190) has an interesting note on Phaedo, 105 c,—“ Nemesius, 
the Christian bishop of Emesa, declares that the proofs given by Plato of the 
immortality of the Soul are knotty and difficult to understand, such as even 
adepts in philosophical study can hardly follow. His own belief in it rests upon 
a inspiration of the Christian Scriptures (Nemesius, de Nat. Homin. c. 2, p. 55, 
ed. 1565).” 
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serious scientific argument for the immortality of the Soul— 
indeed, it would be astonishing if there were no such passages, 
for the distinction between Category and Idea, as understood 
by Kant, is not explicit in Plato’s mind; but I submit that 
such passages fade into insignificance by the side of the great 
Myths. We are safe in saying at least that, if sometimes 
Plato lapses into a logical treatment of these ideals, or “ Ideas 
of Reason,” he is well aware that there is another way of 
treating them,—in Myth,—and that he shows a marked pre- 
ference for this latter way. 

The Platonic Myth, then, effects its purpose—the regula- 
tion of Transcendental Feeling for the service of conduct and 
science—in two ways which we may profitably distinguish, 
while admitting that the distinction between them was not 
explicit in Plato's mind: (1) by representing ideals, and (2) 
by tracing faculties back to their origins. In following either 
of these two ways the Platonic Myth carries us away to 
“ Places” and “ Times” which are, indeed, beyond the ken of 
sense or science, but yet are felt to be involved in the concrete 
“ Here” and “ Now” of ordinary experience. 

The order in which I propose to take the Myths scarcely 
amounts to an arrangement of them in two classes according 
as the object is, either to represent ideals, or trace faculties to 
their origins, for most of them do both. I shall begin, how- 
ever, with the Myths which are mainly concerned with ideals, 
and shall end with those which are mainly concerned with 
origins. The former, it may be remarked, answer roughly to 
‘the so-called Eschatological Myths—but only roughly, for 
some of them are more properly described as Aetiological; the 
latter answer to the Aetiological Myths. 

I shall take first the Myths in the Phaedo and Gorgias, 
and the Myth of Er in the Republic,—strictly “ Eschato- 
logical” Myths,—which present the Soul as immortal, free 
within limits set by dydyxn, and responsible, under God’s 
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Then I shall go on to the Timaeus, in which the three 
ideals, or “Ideas of Reason "—Soul, Cosmos, and God—are 
represented in one vast composition. © 

Having examined these Myths—all chiefly interesting as 
representations of ideals, or “Ideas of Reason”—I shall 
examine three Myths which are chiefly concerned with the 
deduction of Categories or Virtues. These are the Myths in 
the Phaedrus, Meno, and Symposium. They are mainly con- 
cerned with showing how man, as knowing subject and moral 
agent, is conditioned by his past. Although the “ Eschato- 
logical ” outlook, with its hope of future salvation, is by no 
means absent from these three Myths, their chief interest lies 
in the way in which, as “ Aetiological” Myths, they exhibit 
the functions of the understanding and moral faculty as cases 
of avdyvnots which, quickened by épws, interprets the par- 
ticular impressions, and recognises the particular duties, of 
the present life, in the light of the remembered vision of the 
Eternal Forms once seen in the Supercelestial Place. 

Having examined the Myths which set forth the Ideals 
and Categories of the Individual, I shall end my review with 
an examination of two Myths which set forth respectively the 
Ideals and the Categories of a Nation—one of which gives us 
the spectacle of a Nation led on by a vision of its future, 
while the other shows us how the life of the “social organism ” 
is conditioned by its past. These are the Atlantis Myth, 
introduced in the Timaeus and continued in the fragmentary 
Critias, and the Myth of the Earth-Born in the Republic. The 
Atlantis Myth (intended to complete the account of the Ideal 
State given in the Republic) is to be regarded as an Eschato- 
logical Myth ; but it differs from the Eschatological Myths of 
the other class which have been examined in representing, not 
the future lot of the Individual Soul, but the ideal which a 
Nation has before it in this world—the ideal of a united 
Hellas, under a New Athens, maintaining civilisation against 
the assaults of outer barbarism. 

After the Atlantis Myth I shall take the Myth of the 
Earth-Born in fhe Republic, which is an Aetiological Myth, 

1 Conturat, de Platonis Mythis (Paris, 1896), p. 32, Timaeus tpse totus 
mythicus est ; and Zeller, Plato, .p. 160 (Eng. Transl), ‘‘The whole investiture of 


the Zimacus is mythic—the Demiurgus, together with the subordinate gods, and 
all the history of the creation of the world.” 
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differing from the Aetiological Myths of the other class which 
have been examined, in deducing, not the Categories— 
faculties and virtues—of the Individual, but the deep-cut 
characteristics of the “social organism.” And yet, here 
again, while Categories are deduced, an Ideal—that of the 
orderly life of the caAXiwoAus—is represented. Indeed, this 
is more or less true of all the Platonic Myths. They all 
view man’s present life sub specie aeternitatis—in God; 
exhibit it as part of the great plan of Providence—as one 
term of a continuous progress to be reviewed at once a parte 
ante and a parte post. Especially in the Timaeus do we 
see the “Genesis” and the “Apocalypse” of the Platonic 
Mythology blended in one Vision. 


THE PHAEDO MYTH 
CONTEXT OF THE MytH 


In the Phaedo, the disciple from whom the Dialogue takes 
tts name tells some Friends what was said and done in the 
Prison on the day of the Master's death. 

The conversation was concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, and was continued up to the last hour. 

Cebes and Simmias, the chief speakers, brought forward 
arguments tending to show that, even granted that the identity 
of Learning with Reminiscence is in favour of the Orphic 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the Soul, yet its after-existence, 
not to mention its immortality, is not proved. 

Thereupon Socrates brought in the Doctrine of Eternal 
Ideas—a doctrine which the company were already prepared to 
accept—-and showed, in accordance with 2t, that Life—and the 
Soul is Life—eucludes Death. 

Thus was the Immortality of the Soul proved. 

Next came the practical question: How must a man live 
that it may be well with him both in this World and in the 
World Eternal ? 

It was then that Socrates, standing in the very presence of 
death, was filled with the spirit of prophecy, and made able to 
help his friends before he left them :—Jf, he said, they took to 
heart the Myth which he told them, they should know how to 
live, and it would be well with them both now and hereafter 
Sor ever. 

When he had finished the telling of the Myth, and had 
warned his friends against a too literal interpretation of tt, 
he gave directions about his family and some other private 
matters ; then the Officer came in with the Cup. 
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TRANSLATION e 


“Tt is meet, my friends, that we should take thought of 
this:—that the Soul, being immortal, standeth in need of 
care, not only in regard of the time of this present life, but in 
regard of the time without end, and that ’tis now, even to-day, 
that the jeopardy is great, if a man will still be careless of his 
Soul. Were death riddance of all, ’twould be good luck for the 
wicked man to die and be rid of body and soul and his 
wickedness ; but_ inasmuch as the Soul is manifestly immortal, 
“—that she be perfected in ‘righteousness and wisdom., For 
she taketh hence nothing with her to the House of Hades, 
save only her instruction and nurture—that, to wit, where- 
from they say the greatest profit cometh to the dead or 
greatest damage straightway at the beginning of their journey 
thither; for when a man dieth, his own Familiar Spirit, which 
had gotten him to keep whilst he lived, taketh and leadeth 
him to a certain place whither the dead must be gathered 
together; whence, after they have received their sentences, 
they must journey to the House of Hades with him who hath 
been appointed to guide thither those that are here; and 
when they have received there the things which are meet for 
them, and have sojourned the time determined, another Guide 
bringeth them again hither, after many long courses of time. 
The way, belike, is not as Aeschylus his Telephus telleth; for 
he saith that a single path leadeth to the House of Hades. 
But, methinks, if it were single and one, there would be no 
need of guides, for no man would go astray. Nay, that it 
hath many partings and windings I conclude from the offerings 
which men use to make’ unto the dead. 

“The Soul which ordereth herself aright and hath wisdom, 
understandeth well her present case, and goeth with her Familiar. 
But the Soul which lusteth after the body, having fluttered 
about it and the Visible Place for a long while, and having 
withstood her appointed Familiar with great strife and pain, 
is by him at the last mastered and carried away; and when 
she is come to the place where the other Souls are assembled 
together, inasmuch as she is impure and hath wrought that 
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which is impure, having shed innocent blood, or done like 
deeds which Souls that are her like use to do, her all flee and 
eschew, and none will be her companion op guide; wherefore 
she wandereth alone in great stress, until certain times have 
been accomplished; then is she constrained to go unto the 
habitation fit for her. But the Soul which hath lived all her 
days in purity and sobriety hath given unto her Gods to be 
her companions and guides, and she maketh her habitation in 
the place meet for her. 

“The Earth hath many and wondrous places, and it is of a 
fashion and greatness whereof those who use to tell concerning 
the Earth have no true opinion. There is one who hath 
persuaded me of this.” 

“ Socrates,” quoth Simmias, “how sayest thou this? for I 
also have heard many things concerning the Earth, but not 
this of which thou art persuaded. Wherefore I would gladly 
hear it.” 

“Well, Simmias,” quoth he, “methinks it needeth not the 
skill of Glaucus to set forth that which I have heard; but 
the truth thereof, which I wot it surpasseth the skill of 
Glaucus to find out, haply I should not be able to attain 
unto: nay, if I knew it, my life is too far spent, methinks, 
for the length of the discourse which should declare it: but 
my persuasion as touching the Earth and the places it hath 
nothing hindereth me from declaring unto thee.” 

“That is enough,” said Simmias. 

“Tam persuaded, then,” said he, “ of this first—that if the 
Earth, being a globe, is in the middle of the Heaven, it hath 
no need of air or any other like constraint to keep it from 
falling, but tis sufficient to hold it that the Heaven is of one 
substance throughout, and that itself is equally balanced: for 
that which is itself equally balanced and set in the midst of 
that which hath one substance, will have no cause at all of 
inclining towards any side, but will continue the same and 
remain without inclination. Of this first I am persuaded.” 

“ And rightly,” said Simmias. 

“Moreover, I am persuaded that the Earth is very great, 
and that we who inhabit unto the Pillars of Hercules from 
the river Phasis dwell in a small part thereof, like unto ants 
or frogs round about a pool, dwelling round this Sea; and 
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that many other men dwell in many other like places; for in 
all parts of the Earth are hollows, many, various in shape and 
magnitude ; into these flow water and thiek clouds and air, 
and are therein gathered together; but the Earth itself is 
lifted up clear in the clear Heaven wherein are the stars. 
This Heaven is that which those who use to speak of these 
things call the Aether, whose sediment is that colluvies which 
is alway being gathered together into the hollows of the 
Earth. We, then, who dwell in the hollows, being ignorant, 
think that we dwell above on the Earth, even as he who had 
his dwelling down at the bottom of the sea would think that 
he was on the surface thereof, and beholding through the 
water the sun and the stars, would conceit the sea to be 
the heaven, inasmuch as, being sluggish and weak, he never 
mounted up to the surface of the sea, and put forth his 
head, and looked out at our place, and saw how far it 
excelleth the things of his own place in purity and beauty, 
neither had heard concerning it from another who had seen 
it. This is our case: for we, dwelling in a hollow of the 
Earth, think that we dwell upon the Earth itself; and the 
Air we call Heaven, and think that it is that Heaven wherein 
are the courses of the stars: whereas, by reason of weakness 
and sluggishness, we cannot go forth out of the Air: but if 
a man could journey to the edge thereof, or_ having gotten 
wings could fly up, it would come to pass that even as fishes 
here which rise out of the sea do behold the things here, he, 
looking out, would behold the things there, and if his 
strength could endure the sight thereof, would see that there 
are the True Heaven and the True Light and the True Earth. 
For the Earth here, with the stones thereof, and the whole 
place where we are, is corrupted and eaten away, after the 
manner of things in the sea by the salt wherein there is 
brought forth nothing either goodly or perfect at all, but only 
hollow rocks, and sand, and clay without measure, and miry 
sloughs wheresoever there is also earth—things not worthy at 
all to be compared with the things here that are fair, albeit 
the things beyond do much more excel the things here in beauty. 

“Wherefore, if ye desire of me a Tale, hearken to the Tale 
of the Things that be beyond upon the Earth under the 
Heaven.” 
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“ Indeed, Socrates,” quoth he, “we would gladly hear this 
Tale.” « 

“The beginning of the Tale, then, is this, my friend, 
that the Earth itself, if any one look down on it from 
the Heaven, is like unto a ball which is fashioned with twelve 
leathern stripes, whereof each hath his own colour. These be 
the colours whereof the colours here which limners use are as 
samples; but there the whole Earth is of such, yea of far 
brighter than these and purer; for one part is purple and of 
marvellous beauty, and another part is like gold, and all that 
part which is white is whiter than chalk or snow, and in like 
manner unto other parts are portioned the other colours— 
yea, and colours besides more than all those which we have 
seen here and fairer; for even these hollows of the Earth, 
being full to the brim of water and air, display a specific colour 
wherewith they glisten in the midst of the variety of the other 
colours, so that the face of the Earth seemeth, as it were, one 
picture of many colours contiguous, without blot. 

“According as the Earth is, so also are the things which 
grow therein—her trees and flowers and fruits; and so also 
are her mountains, and her stones, which are polished and 
transparent and of exceeding fair colours; whereof the precious 
stones here are fragments—sardian, jasper, smaragdus, and all 
such: but in that place there is no stone which is not as these 
are and fairer. The reason whereof is this, that the stones 
there are pure, and are not eaten away or corrupted as are the 
stones here by the rot and salt of that sediment which is 
gathered together here, whereof come, unto stones, and earth, 
and likewise unto beasts and herbs, deformities and diseases. 
Now, the True Earth hath these things, and also gold and 
silver and other things like unto them for her ornaments; for 
there they are not hidden but manifest, and are in abundance, 

"and of exceeding greatness, and in many places of that Earth ; 
so that to behold it is a sight meet for the eyes of the blessed. 
And on that Earth there are beasts of many kinds, and men, 
whereof some dwell in the inland parts, and some round about 
the Air,as we about the Sea, and some in islands encompassed 
by the Air, hard by the mainland; for that which Water is 
and the Sea with us for our use, the Air is in that region, and 
that which the Air is with us, the Aether is with .them. 
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Moreover, their seasons are so tempered that disease smiteth 
them not at all, and they live far beyond the measure of our 
days, and as touching eyesight, and hearing® and wisdom, and 
all such parts, are distant from us even as Air is distant from 
Water, and Aether is distant from Air in purity. Also they 
have groves of the Gods and -temples wherein Gods verily are 
dwellers; into whose very presence men come, hearing their 
voices and their prophecies and seeing them face to face. 
Moreover, the sun and moon and stars are seen there as they 
are truly; and likewise in all things else the state of these 
men is blessed. 

“The Earth itself, then, and the parts that encompass the 
Earth are thus fashioned. But the Tale also telleth that in 
the Earth are many hollow places round about her wholegirth, 
whereof some are deeper and more open than this place we dwell 
in, and some are deeper with a narrower mouth, and some are 
shallower and broader: all these are joined together, having 
channels bored under the Earth from one to another in many 
places, some narrow and some wide, whereby passage is given 
so that much water floweth from one into another, as into 
bowls, and measureless floods of perennial rivers run under the: 
Earth, and streams hot and cold; also much fire floweth, and 
there are great rivers of fire, and many rivers of running mud, 
some clearer, some thicker, even as in Sicily there run before 
the fiery flood rivers of mud, and then cometh the fiery flood. 
With these floods, therefore, each place is filled according as at 
each time the stream floweth round unto each. Now, all these 
waters are moved upward and downward by that in the Earth 
which swayeth like a swing. And it swayeth after this wise. 
There is a cavern in the Earth, which is the greatest of them 
all, and, moreover, pierceth right through the whole Earth, 
whereof Homer maketh mention, saying, ‘Afar off, where 
deepest underground the Pit is digged,’ which he in other 
places, and many of the other poets, call Tartarus. Now, into 
this cavern all the rivers flow, and -from it flow out again, and 
each one becometh such as is that part of the Earth it floweth 
through. The cause of all streams flowing out and flowing in 
is that this flood hath no bottom or foundation. Wherefore it 
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swingeth and surgeth up and down, and the air and wind surge 
with it; for the wind goeth with it when it rusheth to the 
further side of the Earth, and with it returneth hitherward ; 
and even as the breath of living creatures is driven forth and 
drawn in as a stream continually, so there also the wind, 
swinging with the flood, cometh in and goeth out, and causeth 
terrible, mighty tempests. Now, when the water rusheth back 
into the place “beneath,” as men speak, coming unto the 
region of the streams which run through that part of the 
Earth, it floweth into them and filleth them, as men fill 
reservoirs with pumps; but when it ebbs again from thence 
and rusheth hither, it filleth again the streams here, which, 
being full, run through their conduits and through the Earth, 
coming severally to those places whither they are bound, and 
make seas and lakes and rivers and fountains. Thence they 
sink under the Earth again, and some, having fetched a longer 
compass and some a shorter, fall again into Tartarus, some far 
beneath the channel into which they were pumped up, and 
some a little way beneath; but all flow into Tartarus again 
beneath the places of their outflowing. Some waters there be 
that, coming forth out of the Earth at one side thereof, flow 
in at the contrary side; and some that go in and come out on 
the same side; and some there be that go round the whole 
Earth and are wound about it once—yea, perchance, many 
times, like serpents. These rivers pour their waters back 
into Tartarus as low down as water can fall. Now, it can fall 
as far as the centre in each way, but no further: each half of 
the Earth is a hill against the stream that floweth from the 
side of the other half. 

“Now there are many great rivers of divers sorts, but 
amongst these there are four chiefest: whereof that one which 
is greatest, and floweth round the outermost, is that which is 
called Ocean, and over against him is Acheron, which floweth 
the contrary way, and flowing through desert placed and also 
under the Earth, cometh to the Acherusian Lake, whither the 
Souls of the most part of the dead do come, and having 
sojourned there certain appointed times, some longer, some 
shorter, are again led forth to be born in the flesh. The 
third river issues forth betwixt these, and, near unto the 
part whence it issues forth, falleth into a great place burning 
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with much fire, and maketh a lake greater than our Sea, 
seething with water and mud: thence it fetcheth a compass, 
and going thick and muddy, and winding “round the Earth, 
cometh at last unto the coasts of the Acherusian Lake, mixing 
not with the water thereof. Then after many windings under 
the Earth it poureth itself into a lower part of Tartarus. 
This is the river which they name Pyriphlegethon, whereof 
also the fiery floods which boil up in divers places of the 
Earth are derivations. Over against him the fourth river 
issues forth, first into a fearful savage place, they tell, which 
hath wholly the colour of blue steel; and they call it the 
Stygian place, and the Lake which the river maketh with his 
flood they call Styx; whereinto this river falling conceiveth 
mighty virtues in his water, and afterward sinketh under the 
Earth, and windeth round, going contrary to Pyriphlegethon, 
and cometh to the Acherusian Lake from the contrary side: 
neither doth his water mix with any; but he also goeth 
round about, and falleth into Tartarus over against Pyri- 
phlegethon. The name of this river, the poets tell, is 
Cocytus. 

“When the dead are come unto the place whither his 
Familiar bringeth each, first are they judged, and according 
as they have lived righteous and godly lives, or lived un- 
righteously, are they divided. Thereafter all those who are 
deemed to have lived indifferently well journey unto Acheron, 
and go on board the vessels which are prepared for them, and 
so come to the Lake; and abiding there, get themselves 
cleansed, and paying the price of their evil deeds, are 
acquitted from the guilt thereof; and for their good deeds 
receive each the reward that is meet. But whoso are deemed 
incurable by reason of the greatness of their sins, robbers of 
temples, and those who have oftentimes shed blood unlaw- 
fully, or wrought other iniquities that are great, them the 
appointed Angel doth cast into Tartarus, and thence they 
come not out at all: and whoso are deemed to have com- 
mitted sins great but curable, who in wrath have violently 
entreated father or mother and have repented them thereof 
all the days of their lives thereafter, or who in like manner are 
manslayers, they must needs fall into Tartarus, but when they 
have been there one year, the surge casts them forth, the 
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manslayers by Cocytus, and the slayers of father or mother 
by Pyriphlegethon ; and when they are carried down and are 
come to the Acherusian Lake, there they gry out aloud unto 
‘those whom they slew or used despitefully, and call upon them 
and beseech them with prayers that they will suffer them to 
come out into the Lake and will receive them; and if they 
prevail, they come out and cease from their torments; but if 
they prevail not, they are carried back into Tartarus, and 
thence again into the rivers, and they cease not from this 
torment till they have prevailed with those whom they have 
wronged ; for this was the doom that was appointed of the 
Judges unto them. But whosoever are deemed to have been . 
godly above others in their lives, they are released from these | 
places in the Earth, and depart from them as from a prison- 
house, and come unto the Pure Mansions which are above, and 
dwell upon the Earth. (And of these whoso have cleansed 
themselves tliroughly by Wisdom live without fieshly bodies 
for evermore, and come to yet fairer Mansions, whereof it 
is not easy to tell, nor doth the time now suffice for the 
telling. Nevertheless, by that which hath been told are we 
admonished to do all so that we may lay hold of Righteousness 
and Wisdom in this life; for the prize is fair and the hope/ 


is great.” - 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHAEDO MYTH 


I 
ie “We may begin by noting that Plato here, as elsewhere, 
| gives verisimilitude to Myth by making it explain facts, or 
| what he accepts as facts, and bringing it, as far as possible, 
bats conformity with the “modern science” of his day. The 
{ fact of the Earth’s rotundity had already been ascertained— 
' or guessed—in Plato’s day; and the geography of the Myth 
is made consistent with this fact, as well as with the supposed 
“fact” of the Earth’s central position in the Cosmos—a 
position which it retains for a sufficient reason, which Plato 
sets forth “scientifically.” The Phaedo Myth, starting with 
the “scientific truths” of the Earth’s rotundity and central) 
position, gives a consistent geography, which makes it easy 
for the reader to localise the “ Karthly Paradise” and Tartarus, 
as teal places continuous with the part of the world which 
men inhabit. Geography is treated in this Myth, as ancient 
history may, or must, be treated according to Plato—romanti- 
cally: the general scheme is, as far as possible, true to facts; 
but blanks are filled in by pwOoroyia.? The line between 
uncritical “science” and pu@odroyia is difficult to draw, and 
Plato knows how to ‘turn the difficulty to artistic, and more 
than that—to philosophic use. A sophistic use of the difficulty 
he happily has no temptation to make, because he holds no 
brief obliging him to contend for a large amount of literal 
truth in the traditional myths which he borrows. 

Again, the Phaedo Myth recommends itself to the “ scien- 
tific mind” by explaining the origin of hot and cold springs, 
volcanic action, winds, and, I think, the tides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The suggestion, too, that gems—objects which have 


? See Zeller’s Plato, Fngl. Transl. pp. 379, 380. 

2 See Republic, 882 p, xal év als viv dh edéyouev rats RvBodoylas, Sid 7d ph 
elddvar bry rddnOes Exer wepl rdv waradv, dgouowodvres 7@ GhyGel ro webdos Src 
adore obrw xphomoy rooduey ; kal udha, W 8’ 8s. Cf, Legg. 682 ff, where the 
early history of mankind appears as a myth, founded on fact, but embellished— 
Twokhiy Tov kar’ adiGeay yeyvoudvuw tiv rit xd pot kal Movoos épdmrera 
éxdorore ; and cf, Campbell’s Politicus, Introd. p. xxxi. 
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always been regarded with wonder, as possessing mysterious 
virtues—are fragments which have found their way down to 
this part of the world from the rocks of the “ Earthly Para- 
dise,” is a touch of fine imagination which helps to bring the 
two regions—our part of the world and the “Earthly Para- 
dise ”——into physical connection. Tartarus and the True 
Surface of the Earth, or Earthly Paradise, are indeed real 
places to which there are real approaches for the ghostly 
travellers from this oixovpévyn. The care, half playful, 
half earnest, which Plato takes to prove this scientifically 
from observed effects — volcanoes, tides, precious stones — 
has its parallel in the method of Dante and other great 
masters of Myth. Skilful use of “modern science” is indeed 
one of the marks of the great master. Before referring to 
Danie for this, let me first compare Plato’s delicate handling of 
“science ” in the Phaedo Myth with the work of one who is cer- 
tainly not a great master of Myth—the Cambridge Platonist, 
Mr. Henry More; but let me preface his “Myth” with a few 
words explanatory of the “science ” which serves as foundation 
to his “ mythology.” 

The Spirit of Nature, according to More and his school, 
igs an incorporeal substance, without sense, diffused through 
the whole universe, exercising plastic power, producing 
those phenomena which cannot be explained mechanically. 
This plastic principle in nature explains “sympathetic 
cures,” the “astral bodies” (the phrase More borrows 
from the Paracelsians) of witches, in which they appear as 
hares, cats, weasels (so that if the hare or other animal is 
wounded, the witch is found to be similarly wounded—More 
was a firm believer in all that, and could give “scientific” 
reasons for his belief), the growth of plants and embryos, and 
the instincts of animals, such as the nest-building instinct of 
birds, the cocoon-spinning instinct of silk-worms® The Soul 
of man partakes in this plastic principle, and by means of it 
constructs for herself a body terrestrial, aerial, or aethereal 
(i.e. celestial), according as the stage of her development has 

1 Cf. Conv. iv. 20, p. 323, Oxf. Dante: ‘‘ E cosi édifinita questa nostra Bonta, 
la quale in noi similmente discende da somma e spirituale Virth, come virtute in 
pietra da corpo nobilissimo celestiale. 


2 More’s Immortality of the Soul, book iii. ch. 12. 
3 More, o.¢. iii, 13 
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brought her into vital relation with the vehicle of earth, air, 
or aether. “As we see,” he says,’ “that the perceptive part of 
the Soul is vitally affected with that which has no life in it, 
so it is reasonable that the plastick part thereof may be so too; 
that there may be an Harmony betwixt matter thus and thus 
modified, and that Power that we call plastick that is utterly 
devoid of all perception, And in this alone consists that which 
we call Vital Congruity in the prepared matter either to be 
organised or already shaped into the perfect form of an Ani- 
mal.” He then lays it down as an “axiome”®* that “there 
is a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely, Aethereal, 
Aerial, and Terrestrial”; and proceeds: “That this is the 
common opinion of the Platonists, I have above intimated 
(Immortality of the Soul, ii. 14). That this opinion is also 
true in itself, appears from the foregoing axiome. Of the 
Terrestrial Congrwity there can be no doubt; and as little can 
there be but that at least one of the other two is to be granted, 
else the Soul would be released from all vital union with 
matter after Death. Wherefore she has a vital aptitude, at 
least, to unite with Aire. But Aire is a common receptacle 
of bad and good spirits (as the Harth is of all sorts of men 
and beasts), nay, indeed, rather of those that are in some sort 
or other bad, than of good, as it is upon Earth. But the Soul 
of man is capable of very high refinements, even to a condition 
purely angelical, whence Reason will judge it- fit, and all Anti- 
quity has voted it, that the souls of men arrived to such 
a due pitch of purification must at last obtain Celestial 
vehicles,” 2 
The Soul, by means of her plastic power, moulds the 
vehicle—earth, air, or aether—to any form she pleases; but 
having been first habituated to the human shape in the terres- 
trial body, she naturally moulds the aerial and celestial 
vehicles to the same shape. This is why ghosts (in whom 
More is a firm believer),? being the Souls of the departed in 
their aerial bodies, are easily recognised by their features, when 


1 More, o.¢. ii. 14, 2 More, oc. iii, 28. 

3 See Immortality of the Soul, ii. 16, for the wonderfully well-told story of 
Marsilins Ficinus appearing (by arrangement) on the day of his death to his 
friend Michael Mercatus. He rides up to Michael’s window on a white 
horse, saying, ‘‘ Michael, Michael, vera sunt illa.” Michael sends to Florence, 
ae s that Marsilius died the same hour his ghost appeared at the 
window. 


, 
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they return to the scenes of their terrestrial life! Now, it 
may be asked what the effect of the Final Destruction of the 
World by Fire at the Last Day will be on the human souls 
which then have still only terrestrial bodies, and on the human 
souls and souls of Daemons (or Angels) which have still only 
aerial bodies. These bodies, unless saved by a miracle, will be 
burnt up, and their souls, having no vehicles, will cease to live 
the life of active consciousness.’ Therefore, More argues,’ using 
Stoical terms, an droxatdotacis and maduyyevecia after the 
avaotacis and éxripwors would not meet their case; for a 
soul whose body had been burnt would have ceased to be con- 
scious, and gaNuyyeveria would only bring it back to con- 
sciousness a different being. It will require supernatural 
means to rescue the souls of good men and Daemons (or 
Angels) at the time of the Final Conflagration, or even 


1 Of. More’s Philosophical Poems, p. 260 (ed. 1647) :— 


In shape they walk much like to what they bore 
Upon the Earth: for that light Orb of Air 
Which they inact must yielden evermore 
To Phansie’s beck, so when the Souls appear 
To their own selves alive as once they were, 
So cloath’d and conversant in such a place, 
The inward eyes of Phansie thither stear 
Their gliding vehicle, that bears the face 
Of him that liv’d, that men may reade what Wight it was. 


Similarly Dante (Purg. xxv. 91-99) explains the aerial bodies of the souls in 
Purgatory :— 

E come I aer, quand’ é ben piorno, 
Per I’ altrui raggio che in sé si riflette, 
Di diversi color diventa adorno, 

Cosi l aer vicin quivi si mette 
In quella forma che in lui suggella 
Virtualmente |’ alma che ristette : 

E simigliante poi alla fiammella 
Che segue il foco 14 ’yunque si muta, 
Segue allo spirto sua forma novella, 


See also More’s Immortality of the Soul, iii, 1, § 8, p. 149, where it is stated 
‘that the Soul, although she has a marvellous power, by the imperium of her will, 
of changing the temper and shape of her aerial vehicle, and of solidifying it so 
that it reflects light and becomes visible, she has a much greater power over her 
aethereal vehicle. The aethereally embodied soul can temper the solidity of her 
vehicle (see Immortality of the Soul, p. 283), so as to ascend or descend, and 
pass from one ‘‘ vortex” to another. More looks forward (Defence of the Moral 
Cabbala, ch. ii. p. 165) to the Millennium as the time when, instead of occasional 
communications between souls terrestrially and aethereally embodied, there will 
be close and constant intercourse. 
2 <*The very nature of the Soul, as it is a Soul, is an aptitude of informing 
or actuating Body.”—More’s Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. ti. p. 167, 
ed, 1662. 
‘8 More, Immortality of the Soul, iii. 18. 
H 
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before that time, when the extinction of the sun—presaged 
by his spots recently discovered by one Shiner ’—takes place. 
Neither terrestrial nor aerial bodies could, without the interven- 
tion of a miracle, survive such heat or such cold. But it is only 
in this lower part of the universe that such destructive agencies 
can operate. The aethereal region will not be affected by 
them; and souls which have reached the stage of aethereal 
or celestial embodiment will remain unharmed. 

So much for the “science ” which serves to give plausibility 
to the following Myth, as we may well call it :— 


The greatest difficulty is to give a rational account whence 
the Bad Genii have their food, in their execrable Feasts, so formally 
made up into dishes. That the materials of it is a vaporous Aire, 
appears as well from the faintness and emptiness of them that 
have been entertained at those Feasts, as from their forbidding the 
use of Salt at them, it having a virtue of dissolving of all aqueous 
substances, as well as hindering their congelation. But how Aire 
is moulded up into that form and consistency, it is very hard to 
conceive: whether it be done by the mere power of Imagination 
upon their own Vehicles, first dabled in some humidities that 
are the fittest for their design, which they change into these forms 
of Viands, and then withdraw, when they have given them such 
a figure, colour, and consistency, with some small touch of such 
a sapour or tincture; or whether it be the priviledge of these 
Aereal Creatures, by a sharp Desire and keen Imagination, to pierce 
the Spirit of Nature, so as to awaken her activity, and engage 
her to the compleating in a moment, as it were, the full design of 
their own wishes, but in such matter as the Element they are 
in is capable of, which is this crude and vaporous Aire; whence 
their food must be very dilute and flashie, and rather a mockery 
than any solid satisfaction and pleasure. 

But those Superiour Daemons, which inhabit that part of the 
Aire that no storm nor tempest can reach, need be put to no such 
shifts, though they may be as able in them as the other. For in 
the tranquillity of those upper Regions, that Promus-Condus of the 
Universe, the Spirit of Nature, may silently send forth whole Gardens 
and Orchards of most delectable fruits and flowers of an equilibri- 
ous ponderosity to the parts of the Aire they grow in, to whose 
shape and colours the transparency of these Plants may adde 
a particular lustre, as we see it is in precious stones. And the 
Chymists are never quiet till the heat of their Fancy have calcined 
and vitrified the Earth “into a crystalline pellucidity, conceiting 
that it will then be a very fine thing indeed, and all that then 


1 More, Immortality of the Soul, iti, 19. 
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grows out of it: which desirable spectacle they may haply enjo 
in a more perfect manner whenever they are admitted into thos 
higher Regions of the Aire. For the very Soifé then under ther 
shall be transparent, in which they may trace the very Roots ¢ 
the Trees of this Superiowr Paradise with their eyes, and if it ma 
not offend them, see this opake Earth through it, bounding the: 
sight with such a white faint splendour as is discovered in th 
Moon, with that difference of brightness that will arise from th 
distinction of Land and Water; and if they will recreate the: 
palats, may taste of such Fruits as whose natural juice will vi 
with their noblest Extractions and Quintessences. For such ce: 
tainly will they there find the blood of the Grape, the rubii 
coloured Cherries, and Nectarines. 

And if, for the compleating of the pleasantness of these hab 
tations, that they may look less like a silent and dead solitude, the 
meet with Birds and Beasts of curious shapes and colours, the sing] 
accents of whose voices are very grateful to the Har, and the vary 
ing of their notes perfect musical harmony ; they would doe ver 
kindly to bring us word back of the certainty of these things, an 
make this more than a Philosophical Conjecture. 

But that there may be Food and Feasting in those highe 
Acreal Regions, is less doubted by the Platonists; which make 
Maximus Tyrius call the Soul, when she has left the body, @pézp 
aifépiov ; and the above-cited Oracle of Apollo describes the Felicit 
of that Chorus of immortal Lovers he mentions there, from feastin 
together with the blessed Genii— 


Grows Kéap év Gadinow 
aitv éidpootvyciw ialverat 
So that the Nectar and Ambrosia of the Poets may not be a mer 
fable. For the Spirit of Nature, which is the immediate Instr 
ment of God, may enrich the fruits of these Aereal Paradises wit 
such liquors, as being received into the bodies of these pure 
Daemons, and diffusing it self through their Vehicles, may caus 
such grateful motions analogical to our tast, and excite such 
more than ordinary quickness in their minds, and benign chearfu 
ness, that it may far transcend the most delicate Refection thz 
the greatest Epicures could ever invent upon Earth; and tha 
without all satiety, burdensomeness, it filling them with nothin 
but Divine Love, Joy, and Devotion.+ 


It is very difficult to disentangle the motives which g 
to the production of a passage like this. We should sa 


1 More’s Immortality of the Soul, iii, 9, pp. 188, 184, ed. 1662. Tt 
indebtedness of More’s ‘‘Myth” to the Platonic, and Stoic mythology « 
7a wepl yi inhabited by dafzoves and human souls, is obvious. For furth 
reference to that mythology see infra, pp. 487 ff. 
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without hesitation that the writer wished to adorn his 
discourse with a myth, if we did not know how uncritical 
his “science” was, and how credulous he was in accepting, as 
literally true, things quite as visionary as those here described. 
In his Antidote against Atheism he shows how thoroughly he 
believes current stories about the doings of witches and ghosts 
(see especially Book iii. chap. vii. of that work, for the story of 
Anne Bodenham, a witch, who suffered at Salisbury in 1653), 
and how valuable he holds these stories to be as evidence for 
the immortality of the Soul; indeed, in the Preface to his 
Philosophickal Poems he goes the length of expressing the 
wish that stories of witchcraft and apparitions “were publicly 
recorded in every parish,” for “that course continued would 
prove one of the best antidotes against that earthly and cold 
disease of Sadducisme and Atheisme which may easily grow 
upon us, if not prevented, to the hazard of all Religion and 
the best kinds of Philosophy.” It is to be noted, however, 
that Cudworth and Smith are not so ecredulous as More. 
Cudworth may be said to be a cautious believer in apparitions, 
and dwells on the Scripture evidence for demoniacal possession, 
and not, like More, on that afforded by modern stories ;* 
while Smith, in a sermon preached on an occasion when 
credulity seemed to be required,? expresses himself in a 
manner which makes one feel that he was in advance of 
his age. 

There is just one general remark I should like to make 
in taking leave of More for the present :—That facility of 
scientific explanation is apt to make men indifferent about 
the substantiation of the facts, as facts. The facility of 
scientific explanation afforded by the hypothesis of “ plastick 
power” doubtless made it more easy for More and other 
Cambridge Platonists to accept as sufficient the evidence 
forthcoming for the actual appearance of ghosts and Daemons. 
Facility of scientific explanation is a danger which we have to 
be on our guard against at the present day too. 

x The true object of the Phaedo Myth is, indeed, moral and 


1 Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 640 (ed. Mosheim). 

2 Discourse 10, Of a Christian’s Conflicts with and Conguests over Satan, 
‘delivered in publick at Huntingdon, where one of Queen’s College, in every 
year on March 26, preached a Sermon against Witchcraft, Diabolical Contracts, 
ete.” ; see Worthington’s Preface to Smith’s Select Discourses. 
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religious, not i in any way scientific—its true object is to give 
expression to man’s sense of of responsibility, which it does in 
the form of a_vivid history, or spectacle, ofthe connected life- 
stages of an immortal personality. This moral and religious” 
object, however, is served best, if the history or spectacle, 
though carefully presented as a creation of fancy, is not made 
too fantastical, but is kept at least consistent with “modern 
science.” It is of the greatest importance that the student 
of the philosophy of Plato’s Myths should learn to appreciate 
the terms of this alliance between Myth and Science;? and I 
do not know how the lesson can be better learnt than from 
parallel study of Dante’s Divina Commedia, in which all the 
science—moral and physical—of the age is used to give 
verisimilitude to the great piOos of medieval Christianity. 
Fortunately, no better instances of the art with which Dante 
presses Science into the service of Myth could be found than 
in his treatment of a subject which has special interest for 
us here, in connection with the geography and geology of the 
Phaedo Myth. This brings me to the second head of obser- 
. vations which I have to offer on the Phaedo Myth. 


IT 


In this section I wish to draw attention to the parallel 
between Plato's geography of Tartarus and the True Surface 
of the Earth, and Dante’s geography of Hell and the Mount 
of Purgatory with the Earthly Paradise on its summit. 

The parallel is close. On the one hand, the Phaedo Myth 
and the Divina Commedia stand entirely alone, so far as 
I know, among Eschatological Myths in making Tartarus or 
Hell a chasm bored right through the globe of the Earth 
(Scaprepés rerpnudvov &1' drys ris yijs, Phaedo, 1118; Inferno, 
xxxiv. sub fin.), with two antipodally placed openings. On 
the other hand, while the Phaedo Myth stands alone among 
Plato’s Eschatological Myths in describing a lofty terrestrial 
region raised, above the elements of water and air, up into the 


1 Aristotle’s canon applies—mpoaipeioOai re eek adivara elxéra paiddov 
éuvara darifava.— Poet. 1460 a 30, 

2 In this connection the reader should turn to Prof. Dill’s illuminating 
remarks on the mixture of science with devotional allegory and myth in the 
Commentary of Macrobius on Cicero's Dream of Scipio: Roman Soctety in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire, Book i. ch. iv. pp. 88-90, ed. 1. 
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element of fire or aether, Dante also, in agreement with a 
common medieval belief, places the Earthly Paradise on the 
top of a mountain—his own Mount of Purgatory—which 
rises up into the element of fire. 

e “Earthly Paradise” of the Phaedo Myth probably 
owes a good deal to the Homeric Olympus; and the Earthly 
Paradise of medieval belief and of the Divina Commedia may 
have derived at least its altitude from the same source. But 
the description of Tartarus as bored right through the Earth, 
unique in Greek mythology, in no way countenanced by Virgil, 
and yet reappearing in the Inferno, which is so largely modelled 
on the Sixth Book of the Aeneid—this is surely a strange 
coincidence. The Zimaeus (in the version of Chalcidius) was, 
it would appear, the only work of Plato which Dante knew 
directly. There is no evidence whatever—unless this coin- 
cidence be regarded as evidence—that he was acquainted with 
the Latin version of the Phaedo which was made in the 
twelfth century.” It is possible, however, but I hardly think 
likely, that the passage in the Meteorologica (ii. 2, 355 b, 
32 ff.), in which the Phaedo description of Tartarus is referred 
to, may have given Dante the idea of an antipodal exit from 
Hell; although it is to be noted that Aristotle, in criticising 
the hydrostatics of the Phaedo Myth, curiously enough omits 
to quote, or paraphrase, Plato’s emphatic Scapzrepés Terpnuévov; 
and §. Thomas does not make good the omission in his com- 
mentary on the Aristotelian passage. I do not think that 
any one reading the Aristotelian passage, without having read 
the Phaedo, would easily gather that the Tartarus of the 
Phaedo is bored right through the Earth. Aristotle is 
concerned to show that the theory of a central aiwpa, or 
oscillation, gives a wrong explanation of the origin of seas 
and rivers; and, more suo, he is careless in his description of 
the theory to which he objects. Although the hydrostatics 
of the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra* agree in the main with 


1 See Moore's Studies tn Dante, first series, p. 156, and Toynbee’s Dante 
Dictionary, s.v. ‘' Platone.” 

2 See Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, i. 37, ii. 744, 
and Immisch, Phtlologische Studien zu Plato, pp. 33, 34. Henricus Aristippus 
(Archdeacon of Catania) translated the Phaedo and Meno in 1156. There is a 
MS. of his translation in Corpus Christi College, Oxford (248), written in 
1428 ; see Coxe, ii. 100. 

3 With regard to the purnentienly of this treatise see Moore's Studies in 
Dante, second series, pp. 303 
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those of the Meteorologica, the Inferno is not influenced 
by the Meteorologica. The Inferno follows the traditional 
mythology in supposing subterranean rivers, and, indeed, 
agrees with the account of these rivers given in the Phaedo, 
to the extent, at least, of regarding them as forming a single 
system of waters connected somehow with waters on the 
surface of the Earth. Dante may have been helped to this 
view by Brunetto Latini, who speaks, very much in the same 
way as Plato does, of waters circulating in channels through 
the Earth, like blood through the veins of the body, and 
coming out in springs." But mark how the Poet uses these 
mere hydrostatics—how his genius transforms the physical 
relation between the living world and Tartarus into a moral 
relation! It is the tears of this world that fiow in the rivers 
of Dante’s Hell.? 

Let me close this passage on Plato’s Tartarus and Dante’s 
Hell with the remark that an antipodal exit from Hell, near 
the Mount of Purgatory, is almost necessary to the movement 
of the Commedia. If such an exit—-whether derived directly 
or indirectly from the Phaedo, or obtained from some other 
source—did not already exist among Dante’s mythological 
data, he would practically have been obliged to invent it, and 
offer some explanation of it, such as that which he actually 
offers—the Fall of Lucifer (Znf. xxxiv.). 

Now to pass on to the parallel between Plato’s “True 
Surface of the Earth” and Dante’s Earthly Paradise on the 
top of the Mount of Purgatory :—Dante’s Mount of Purga- 
tory is definitely a part of this Earth. It is an island, 
antipodal to Jerusalem, in the middle of the ocean which 
covers the southern hemisphere. This island rises up, in a 
series of circular terraces, into one lofty height on which is 
situated the Earthly Paradise,—-where our first parents 
were created—where the souls which have been purified by 


1 See Schmidt, wher Dantes Stellung in der Geschichte der Kosmographie, 
I. Teil, de Aqua et Terra (1876), p. 7. 

2 Inferno, xiv. Dante probably profited by the crude fancy of predecessors 
in the matter of the contents of the infernal rivers; see Cary on Inf. xii. It 
is perhaps worth noticing here that Dante’s River of Blood (nf. xii.) has its 
parallel in the Scottish ballad of Thomas the Rhymer :— 

It was mirk mirk night and there was nae stern-light, 
And they waded through red bluid to the knee ; 

For a’ the bluid that’s shed on earth 

Rina through the springs o’ that countrie (7.2. Elf-land). 
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penance during their ascent of the Mount are gathered 
together, before they drink the waters of Lethe and Eunoé, 
the twin streams of this Paradise, and are translated into the 
Heavenly Paradise. That Purgatory is a real place, on the 
surface of this globe, which an adventurous voyager from our 
hemisphere might possibly reach vl pedaivy, is suggested 
with consummate art in the Inferno, Canto xxvi. where 
Ulysses describes his last voyage—how, with Ceuta on his 
left and Seville on his right, he sailed out through the Straits, 
and south over the ocean for five months, till the stars of the 
northern hemisphere sank beneath the horizon, and new stars 
appeared in the sky, and he sighted 


A Mountain dim, loftiest, methought, 
Of all I eer beheld 1— 


and then the storm burst which overwhelmed him. 

Dante’s Mount of Purgatory—for that was the land 
-which Ulysses sighted—is identical with the lofty mountain 
on the top of which medieval belief placed the Earthly Para- 
dise; but Dante apparently drew entirely on his own im- 
agination when he localised Purgatory on its slopes.” This 
Mountain of the Earthly Paradise rises, according to the 
medieval belief, as high as the Lunar Sphere *—<.e. its upper 
parts are above the air, in the aether or fire, like Plato’s True 
Surface of the Earth. Hence, as S. Thomas explains, the 
Earthly Paradise was not reached by the flood.* 8. Thomas 
further remarks that Enoch and Elias are said to be now 
in it; also, that it is said to be sub aequinoctialt circulo; but 
he will not vouch for its exact position, only expressing his 
belief that it must be in a “ temperate clime.”° The Arabians, 
whose geographical treatises, and epitomes of the Greek 
geographers, Dante knew in Latin versions,’ spoke of a great 

1 Cary’s translation. 

2 See Scartazzini (Companion to Dante, Butler’s Transl. p. 419). ‘‘ Purga- 
tory, so far as form and position go, is a creation quite of the poet's own.” It 
may, I think, have relationship to the “steep hill of virtue” which the Stoics 
climbed ; see Lucian, Vera Hist. ii, 18—no Stoics were to be seen in the For- 
tunate Island, because they were climbing this hill: 7év 8 Eruikdy obdels 
wapiv: ere yap édéyorro dvaBalvew roy Tijs dperijs Bpfiov NéOgov. 

3 See 8. Thom. Aqui. Summa, i. 102, 2. 

4 Cf. Schmidt, Cosmographie des Dante, p. 23. 

5 Summa, i. 102, 2. 


® See Lelewel, Histoire de la Géographie, i. \xxxv., and Toynbee’s Danie 
Dictionary, arts. ‘‘ Alfergano”’ and ‘‘ Tolommeo!.” 
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a 
mountain in the far south. It is called Mons Caldicus by 
Albertus,’ and Mons Malcus by Roger Bacon, who places it in 
India.” The view that this mountain, édentified by the 
Christian Schoolmen with the seit of the Earthly Paradise, 
is an island antipodal to Jerusalem in the middle of the 
Southern Ocean (Purg. iv. 70), was due entirely, it would 
seem,’ to Dante’s own “ scientific imagination ” or “mythopoeic 
faculty.” According to the doctrine of Orosius, generally 
accepted in Dante’s time, there is no land at all in the 
southern hemisphere. If there were land, its inhabitants 
would be cut off from those of the orbis notus—the unity and 
continuity of the human race, postulated by the command, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” would not exist. The ideal of one Church and one 
Empire (and one Aristotelian Philosophy, as Dante adds in 
the Convivio, iv. 6) requires the geographical condition of one 
continuous oixovyévn.* Dante’s antipodal island, however, 
being peopled only by the souls of the departed, is in no way 
inconsistent with the teleological geography of Orosius— 
indeed, is made, with consummate art, to corroborate it; for 
the cause which produced the solitary island of Purgatory in 


1 Meteor, ii. 2.7. Cf. Schmidt, Cosm. d. Dante, p. 28. 

2 Op. Maj. pp. 192, 195, ed. princ, Jebb, London. 

3 See Scartazzini’s Companion to Dante, p. 419, Butler’s Eng. Transl. It is, 
however, an island in the Exeter Book (an Anthology of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
given to the Library of Exeter Cathedral by Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter, 
1050-1071): see Exeter Book, edited by Israel Gollancz for the Early English 
Text Society, 1895, poem on the ‘‘ Phenix,” pp. 200 ff: ‘‘The Earthly Paradise 
is in eastern parts... itisall plain... isanisland. . . . There the door of 
Heaven’s Realm is oft-times opened. .. . It is green and flowery. There is no 
tain there, nor snow nor frost nor fire. It is neither too hot nor too cold. The 
plain (which is quite smooth) is higher than any mountain by 12 fathom 
measures, It escaped the flood. ... It shall abide perennially blooming till 
the Day of Judgment. Water falls not there, but rises from the turf in the 
midst of the forest each month of the year, and irrigates the grove [we are 
reminded of Dante's Lethe and Eunoé). The beautiful grove is inhabited by 
the Phoenix ”—which the Poet then goes on to describe. 

It ought to be mentioned that Claudian (Idyll. i. 1. Phoenix) makes ‘“‘the 
Earthly Paradise ” an island :— 


Oceani summe circumfluus aequore lucus 
Trans Indos Eurumque viret. . . . 


Mr. Toynbee, however, thinks it doubtful whether Dante had any acquaintance 
with Claudian (see Dante Dict. art. ‘‘Claudianus”). Benvenuto da Imola, in his 
Commentary on the Divina Commedia, quotes Claudian several times, describing 
him, erroneously, as a Florentine ; see Mr. Toynbee’s Indes of Authors quoted by 
Benv. da Iola in his Commentary on the D. C. (Annual Report of the Dante 
Society, Cambridge, Mass., 1901). ? 

4 Orosius, Hist. adv. paganos, i. 2, §§ 87-89 ; vi. 22,§1; vil. 1; vii. 3,4; and 
ef. Moore’s Studies in Dante, first series, pp. 279 ff. \ 
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the southern hemisphere, simultaneously produced the one 
oixovpévn of the northern hemisphere. Lucifer fell on the 
southern hemisphere (Inf. xxxiv.), and the shock of his fall 
submerged the land which originally existed there, and caused 
an equivalent amount of land in the northern hemisphere 
to bulge up above the sea; the Mount of Purgatory, the only 
land now in the southern hemisphere, having been formed 
by the material extruded, as Lucifer, with the force of his fall, 
bored a passage down to the centre of the Earth. Thus does 
Dante give verisimilitude to his mythology of “the abhorred 
worm that boreth through the world” (Inf. xxxiv. 108), by 
making it explain a physical fact, or what the science of his 
day accepted as a fact; and, at the same time, by means of 
the explanation, he brings the fact—-so important for the 
doctrine of one Church and one Empire—into clear con- 
nection with a vast system of belief already accepted. When 
the rebel angels—about a tenth part of the original number 
created—were lost to Heaven, the human race was created 
to make good the loss.’ The descent of the Prince of these 
rebel angels produced, at one blow, Hell, and Purgatory, and 
the One Continent which is the condition of the ecclesiastical 
and civil unity of the human race. All hangs together clearly. 
“Science” recommends Myth, and Myth “Science,” in one 
consistent whole. 

Again, in Purg. xxviii, the distribution of plants in 
our hemisphere, from a common centre of creation, is explained 
in such a way as to make the existence of an Earthly Para- 
dise appear the only hypothesis consistent with “science.” 
The wind which Dante notices with wonder among the trees 
of the Earthly Paradise is caused, he is told, by the rotation, 
from east to west, of the primum mobile, or crystalline sphere 

1 See Convivio, ii. 6: ‘‘ Dico che di tutti questi Ordini si perderono alquanti 


tosto ché furono creati, forse in numero della decima parte ; alla quale restaurare 
fu l’ umana natura poi creata. So also Spenser (An Hymn of Heavenly Love) :— 


But that eternal Fount of Love and Grace, 
Still showing forth his goodness unto all, 
Now seeing left a waste and empty place 
In his wide Palace, through those Angels’ Fall, 
Cast to supply the same, and to enstall 
A new unknowen Colonie therein, 
Whose Root from Earth’s base Ground-work should begin® 


In this Hymn the whole drama ‘worked out by Milton in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained is indicated in outline. 
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—the ninth sphere counted from that of the moon. The 
rotation of the primum mobile carries round with it the pure 
air or aether in which the Earthly Paradi#e is bathed; and 
this aether is impregnated with the seeds of the trees of the 
Earthly Paradise, and carries them round to our hemisphere, 
where they germinate according as they find soils and climates 
suitable to their various virtues. Here we have a “Myth,” 
in which Faith, Fancy, and Science are blended in the true 
Platonic manner. 

The close parallel between Plato’s “True Surface of the 
Earth” and Dante’s Earthly Paradise has been made evident, 
I trust, by what I have said about the latter. Plato’s “True 
Surface of the Earth” is a real place in this world, physically 
connected with the region which we inhabit. It is distin- 
guished from our region essentially by its altitude. With its 
foundation, like that of Dante’s Island of Purgatory, bathed 
in the crass elements of water and air, it rises up into the 
region occupied by the element of fire or aether—a region 
which, we must remember, belonged as definitely to the 
domain of “science” for Plato and Dante as the regions of 
water and air, ef which men have direct experience. Given 
a sufficient altitude, aether will take the place of air, and 
beneath aether, air will be as water. This is “scientifically ” 
true. It is also in accordance with “science” to believe that 
the inhabitants of the aethereal altitudes live longer, more 
vigorously, and more happily, than we, poor frogs, do, down 
in the mists beside the waters of our hollow. A place has 
been found—or as good as found—by “science,” where the 
souls of the virtuous may live in the enjoyment of the rewards 
of their virtue, and in preparation for an even more blessed 
existence elsewhere. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the lofty terrestrial Paradise of the Phaedo Myth answers to 
the “Islands of the Blessed” in the Gorgias Myth, to the ra 
mept yiv of the Phaedrus Myth,’ and to the “heaven” or 
ovpavds of the Myth of Er, from which the souls of the 
virtuous, who have not yet completed their purgatorial course, 
return, after a thousand years’ sojourn, to the “ meadow,” in 
order to journey thence to the plain of Lethe, and drink the 


1 Phaedrus, 257A; and cf. 2488-2494, where rovpavoi ris réros seems to 
answer to rd sept yiv, as contrasted with ra brd -yijs in 257 A. 
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water of the river, and be born again in terrestrial bodies. 
The “Islands of the Blessed” were doubtless pictured by 
Hesiod and Pindar as islands in the ordinary sense, sur- 
rounded by water, somewhere out in the Western Ocean ; + 
Plato, in the Phaedo, is singular in making them aerial, not 
oceanic. With an art that is charming, he not only gives 
direct “scientific” reasons for believing in the existence of his 
aethereal altitudes of the Earth’s surface (the configuration of 
the Earth in its envelopes of air and aether—deep hollows of 
its surface being compensated for by lofty heights—naturally 
produces such blessed altitudes), but he also knows how to 
add the authority of the poets to the reasons of “science,” 
by making his description of these altitudes recall, not only 
the Homeric Olympus? but the Islands of the Blessed as 
described by Hesiod and Pindar. 

The original conception, in Greek as in Celtic* mythology, 
of Islands of the Blessed was that of an Elysium or Paradise, 
somewhere on the surface of the Earth, inhabited by gods, in 
which also certain elect’ heroes, who have been translated 
thither, enjoy in the flesh eternal felicity. This is the con- 
ception which meets us in Homer,’ Hesiod, Pindar, and the 
Hymn to Harmodius and Aristogeiton. But in course of 
time this original conception was modified in the interest of 
morality and religion, especially the religion of the Orphic 
cult, and the Islands of the Blessed came to be regarded as 
the abode of the sows of the virtuous generally. This view 
is acquiesced in in the Gorgias, where Tartarus indeed appears as 
a Purgatory or place of temporary sojourn for the majority of 
the souls which go thither after judgment; but we are left to 
suppose that virtuous souls which go at once after judgment 
to the Islands of the Blessed remain there thenceforth for 


1 Hesiod, 0. et D. 167 :— 


tots 6é Sly’ dvOpdrwy Blorov cal FOe’ dxdocas 
Zeds Kpovldns xatrévacoe rarhp és welpara yalys. 
wal rol pév valovow dxhiea Gundy Exovres 

€v paxdpwy wicoro. rap’ 'Qxeavdy Babvilynv, 
BABior Fpwes, roiow pehindda xapwéy 

tpls Ereos Odddovra gépea fFeldwpos Apovpa. 


Prone a emeh die Platonische Eschatologie in ihrer genetischen Entwickelung 
p. 20. 
3 See Myer and Nutt’s Voyage of Bran, i. 329. 

4 See Rohde, Psyche, i. 69. 
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ever. In the Phaedo, however, the notion of progressive 
purification dominates the view taken of the Islands or 
“aethereal altitudes,” as well as of Tartarus. For “ Philo- 
sophers” mansions even fairer than the aethereal altitudes 
are indicated as the final abode. We are to think, perhaps, 
of the natal stars of the Zimaeus. Finally, in the Republic, 
where the notion of re-incarnation, kept in the background in 
the Gorgias and the Phaedo, is so prominent, the region to 
which virtuous souls go after judgment is, at any rate for 
many of them, only a place of temporary sojourn. They 
return from it, as other souls return from Tartarus, to be 
born again in the flesh. This view of Elysium as a place of 
pleasant sojourn from which souls, virtuous on the whole, but 
not yet completely purified, pass to the river of Lethe, and 
thence, after drinking of its water, proceed to enter into new 
terrestrial bodies, is that which we find in the Sixth Book of 
the Aeneid. The view of Elysium represented in the Frogs 
and the Axiochus, on the other hand, is rather that of a final 
abode of bliss, into which ceremonial observances secure a 
speedy entrance, immediately after death, to the soul of the 
piorns. With this substitution of the opus operatum for the 
personal struggle after purification, prolonged through this 
life and perhaps many other lives, Plato has no sympathy. The 
view of Elysium or ovpavos as still a place of probation he 
would have us accept as that which, on the whole, will guide 
us best in the conduct of our earthly life. 

Taking, then, the “Islands of the Blessed” in the Gorgias 
Myth, the ovdpavds in the Myth of Ex, and the “ True Surface 
of the Earth” in the Phaedo Myth, as names for the same 
region, we may perhaps venture to harmonise the accounts 
given of it in the three Myths, by saying that the souls of 
the virtuous, after judgment, go thither—some of them to 
sojourn for ever (Gorgias), some of them for a thousand years, 
till they return again to enter into the flesh (Rep.), and a few 
of them—Philosophers (Phaedo), till such time as they have 
been thoroughly purified, and are translated to still fairer 
mansions (olkjces &rt tovtwy kaddlovs, Phaedo, 114 ¢c) in 
the true Heaven, as the purified are taken up from Dante's 
Earthly Paradise into the Heavenly Paradise. 


1 In the Phaedo Myth; it appears in the Dialogue, 81 E82 B. 
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It is certainly important to note that the place to which 
the souls of the virtuous go in the three Platonic Myths— 
variously called “ Islands of the Blessed,” “ True Surface of the 
Earth,” and odpavos, “ Heaven ”“—is, for some of these souls 
at least, a temporary abode, a stage in their purgatorial course, 
just as Tartarus is a Purgatory for all except the utterly 
incorrigible. 

In what part of the world are the Platonic “ Islands of 
the Blessed ” or “ Altitudes of the True Surface-of the Earth ” ? 
The Phaeds Myth does not say; but we are allowed to sup- 
pose that they are far away from our oixoupévn, in another 
part of the world. Perhaps Plato, in writing the Phaedo 
Myth, did not even imagine a definite locality for them. We 
are bound to allow for this possibility, but, in doing so, we 
need not scruple to consider some evidence which may be 
thought to point to the conclusion that he did localise them 
—and that, in the antipodes, where Dante’s Mount of Purgatory 
stands. The Awiochus, a pseudo-Platonic Dialogue, identifies 
the world of the departed definitely with the antipodal hemi- 
sphere. The author of the Axiochus probably thought that 
the identification was in accordance with the geography and 
cosmography of Plato; at any rate, those who accepted the 
piece as written by Plato must have thought so. We may 
safely go the length of saying that the identification would 
not be impossible for Plato, so far as his view of the position 
and shape of the Earth is concerned. He holds, with the 
writer of the Aziochus, that the Earth is a sphere in the centre 
of the Cosmos. The passage in the Axiochus is as follows 
(371 a ff): rv broyeov olxnow, év 4 Bacireva TAodvTavos, 
oby frte THs Tov Avs abdos, Gre ris pev yijs éyovons 7a 
péca Tod Kdcpov, Tod 8& wodouv évTos ohaipoedods: of 7d 
pev Erepov jyuodpaipsov Geoi Erayov odpdvior, Ts Sé Erepov oi 


1 See Thiemann, Plat. Eschat. p. 26, and Rohde, Psyche, i, 314 ; ii. 247, n. 1, 
and 422. Rohde says that it can hardly be earlier than the third century B.c. 
It is a wapayvéyrixés XGyos containing expressions which point to the direct in- 
fluence of Orphic teaching and practice. Axiochus is described (371 D) as 
yervirys Tv Gedv—t.e. as wenvnévos, and therefore cuyyerys Trav Gedy Kard THY 
nolyow—by adoption, with which péyois was commonly identified. For 
yevotorys in Philebus, 30 D (a passage on which, I think, Plut. de gen. Soc, 22— 
where povds is said to be prior to vods—throws light), yerv#rys, I think, ought 
to be read ; but see R. G. Bury’s note ad loc. Apelt (eu Platons Philebus in 
Rhein. Mus. vol. 55, 1. p. 18, 1900) suggests that ‘yevovorys means “‘ parent of 
voids,” by a punning derivation ! 
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brrévepOev—i.e. the “ Palace of Pluto,” in addition to its sub- 
terranean, or properly “infernal” parts, ingludes the whole 
antipodal ‘hemisphere of the Earth, with its sky lighted by 
the sun, when it is night in our hemisphere,—roiou Adres 
pev pévos derlov tay évOade vinta xdrw (Pindar, fragm. 129), 
—Anrtoyevés, ad 5é maidas ev jpwdecas pudrdooos, evocRéwy 
aicl xGpov érepydouevos (Kaibel, ep. lap. 228 b 7, 8) To 
this “under world” the dead go to be judged. Some are 
sent into the subterranean parts, while others enjoy the light 
of day, in a land of flowers and streams, apparently still in 
the hemisphere of of dzrévepfev Pcoi—of the antipodal gods, 
as we may call them. Among these blessed ones it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the “initiated” take precedence—évraiéa 
Trois mepunuévors éoti Tis mpoedpia, 371 D. 

Now, we may safely say that there is nothing in the 
Platonic doctrine of the shape and position of the Earth 
inconsistent with this “under world” of the Amiochus. But 
can we say more? I venture to mention two points :—First, 
Plato’s judgment-seat in the Myth of Er, between the open- 
ings of “Heaven” and Tartarus, is above ground, and so is 
the region across which the pilgrims travel towards the pillar 
of light; and so (as I believe in all Greek accounts) is the 
river of Lethe.? It is from the plain of Lethe, on the surface 
of the Earth, that the souls shoot wp (dvw, Rep. 621 B) to 
be born again in terrestrial bodies—that is, I venture to 
suggest, up from the lower, antipodal hemisphere to our hemi- 
sphere. Secondly, the hollow or cave of Tartarus extends 
right through the globe of the Earth, as we have seen— 
Scaprrepés terpnpévov 82’ Grns Ths ys (Phaedo, 111 2)—ie. 
has an opening in the lower hemisphere as well as in this. 
Without going the length of supposing that Plato’s unseen 
world is mapped out with the definiteness of Dante's, we may 
take it that Plato, with his poet’s faculty of visualisation, 
must have formed a clear mental picture of the opening of 
Tartarus in the “lower” or antipodal hemisphere, and of the 
country into which one comes on issuing from it. The anti- 

1 Quoted by Rohde, Psyche, ii. 210, n. 1. 
2 See Thiemann, Plat. Esch. p. 18. I shall return to this subject in my 
observations on the Myth of Er. Virgil’s Lethe is of uncertain position ; but 


Dante follows the universal Greek tradition in making Lethe a river of the 
surface of the Earth. 
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podal opening was not, we may assume, imagined by Plato in 
vain. Those souls which, after being judged (whether above 
or under ground does not appear in the Phaedo—but probably 
underground), go, not to the Islands of the Blessed, but down 
the river Acheron to the Acherusian Lake (which is certainly 
subterranean), have entered the infernal regions, we may 
fairly suppose, by the opening in our hemisphere, and will 
come out, after their penance, by the other—the antipodal— 
opening, and will start thence on their journey—always above 
ground—to the river of Lethe. That Plato actually thought 
of the souls as going into Tartarus, and coming out of it, by 
distinct openings, we know from the Myth of Er. But while 
the entrance and exit are antipodally placed in the Phaedo 
Myth, which takes careful account of cosmographical and 
geological conditions, in the Myth of Er the purpose of 
pictorial composition is served by placing them side by side, 
opposite the entrance and exit of “Heaven”; the “ Meadow,” 
at once the place of judgment and the starting-place for the 
plain of Lethe, lying between Tartarus and “Heaven.” It 
would be easy to give examples, from Greek vase-painting, of 
similar compression in pictorial composition. I call attention 
to this discrepancy between the Phaedo Myth and the Myth 
of Er, to show how absurd it would be to attempt to con- 
struct one topographical scheme for Plato’s Eschatological 
Myths, as rigid as the one scheme to which Dante is so faith- 
ful in the Divina Commedia. What I venture to suggest, 
however, is that, in the Phaedo Myth, Plato is possibly—or 
shall I say “probably” ?—thinking of the world of the de- 
parted, so far as it is not subterranean, or celestial, as some- 
where in the other hemisphere of the terrestrial globe,— 
somewhere, but as in a dream, in which inconsistencies are 
accepted as natural; for the “True Surface of the Earth,” 
though somewhere in the antipodal hemisphere, beneath us, 
is yet a region above us, whence gems have found their way 
down to our hollow! 

I have dwelt on the parallel between the geography of the 
Phoedo Myth and that of the Divina Commedia with the 
view, not of clearing up particular difficulties in mythological 
geography, but of suggesting a method by which the function 
of Myth in the Platonic philosophy may be better understood 
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—the method of sealing the impression made on us by the 
Myth of one great master by study of the Myth of another 
great master with whom we may happew to be in closer 
sympathy. The service which Myth, and poetical treatment 
generally, can render to the faith on which conduct and science 
ultimately rest is, I think, more easily and finely appreciated 
by us in Dante than in Plato; for we live, though in late days, 
in the same Christian epoch with the medieval poet. 


III 


Let me close these observations on the Phaedo Myth by 
calling attention to what Socrates says at the end of the 
narrative (114 D)—that, while it would not be sensible to | 
maintain that all about the Soul and the next world contained . 
in the Myth is absolutely true, yet, since the Soul is plainly 
immortal, one ought to hazard the pious belief that, if not | 
absolutely true, this Myth, or some other like it, is not far 
from being true, and “sing it over oneself” as if it were an 
enchanter’s song:—ro pey ody tadra Sucxupicacbat obtas 
éyewv, ws ey SiedjAvOa, ob mpéres vodv éyovte avdpi: bre 
Hévtot t} radr’ eotly i) Toad’ dtta mepl Tas Wuyds Fpov 
kal Tas olenoes, éretmep aOdvatov ye  Wuyn daiveras odoa, 
TodTO Kal mpérew por Soxet kai d&vov Kiwdvveicar oiopévp 
obdtms éxew: Kadds yap 6 Kivdvvos Kal yph Ta ToLadTa dowep 
eradew éavT@, 0d 8) eywye cal mddAat pnkivw tov wdOov. 
The distinction between Dogma and Myth is carefully insisted 
on here, and also the practical value of Myth as an expression 


of moral and religious feeling. Myth, itis suggested, may he. 


ut into su feelin 
expressed, and make it_a surer guide to what_is good) The 


reaction of expression on that which it expresses—of style on 
the man—is a matter about which Plato had reflected deeply, 
as is apparent from his whole scheme of education, mental, 
moral, and physical, in the Republic. If, then, the sense of ) 
responsibility, and the attendant sense of being a continuously 
existent Self, naturally express themselves, as Plato holds, da 
pvOonoryias, pictorially, in visions of an immortal life, it follows 
from the general law of the reaction of expression on feeling, 
that, by refining and ennobling puoroyia, we shall be able to 
I 
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refine and ennoble morals and faith. This is the “use” to 
which pi@os is put by Plato, not only in the education of 
young children, but in dialogues offered to mature readers as 
models on which they may mould their own conversations 
about the highest things. This is the “use” of great poetry, 
like Dante’s Commedia, or of great painting, like the fresco on 
the left-hand wall of the Spanish Chapel—*the most noble 
piece of pictorial philosophy and divinity in Italy.”’ As 
philosophy and pictorial composition are blended together in 
that fresco—the philosophy is seen as a whole, in all the 


beauty of its wéyePos xat ra£is-—so are philosophy and poetry 

blended together where Plato is at his Aighest—in bis Sythe. 
In the Phaedo Myth the poet- philosopher has taken mora 

responsibility as the motif of his piece. Moral responsibility — 
cannot, he knows, be explained in scientific terms, as a 
phenomenon is explained by being put into its proper place 
among other phenomena; for moral responsibility attaches 
immediately to the subject of all phenomena—the continuously . 
existing Self. But if it cannot be explained, moral responsi- 
bility may be pictured—pictured in a Myth representing the 
continuity of the responsible Self in terms of Pre-existence, 
Reminiscence, Judgment, Penance, Free Choice, Re-incarnation 
—a Myth not to be taken literally, but to be dwelt on (ypy 
Ta ToaidTa @aotrep éeraobey éavre@), till the charm of it touches 
one deeply—so deeply that, when the “uninitiated” say “it 
is not true,” one is able to answer by acting as if it were true. 


* Ruskin’s Afornings in Florence, chap. iv., ‘‘ The Vaulted Book”; ef. Renan, 
verroes et U’ Averroisme, pp. 245, 246, 


THE GORGIAS MYTH 
CoNTEXT 


GorGIAs, the famous teacher of Rhetoric, and his young 
disciple Polus, meet Socrates at the house of Callicles, an 
Athenian gentleman; and the conversation turns on the differ- 
ence between Rhetoric and the Way of true Knowledge and the 
true Conduct of Life. 

What is Rhetoric? Socrates asks. Neither Gorgias nor 
Polus can give an intelligible answer; and Socrates answers 
Jor them by describing it as the Simulation of Justice, the Art 
of getting people to believe what the Professor of the Art wishes 
them to believe, and they themselves wish to believe, without 
regard to Truth or Justice. Jt is the Art of Flattery. ft 
ignores the distinction between Pleasure and the Good—a dis- 
tinction to the reality of which human nature tiself testifies—for 
all men, bad as well as good, wish the Good, and bad men, in 
doing what they think best for themselves, do what they do not 
wish to do. To seek after the Good is of the very essence of Life 
—it is better to suffer evil than to do evil; and tf a man has 
done evil, it is better for him to be chastised than to escape 
chastisement. 

Here Callicles, speaking as a man of the world, takes up the 
argument, and maintains that Statesmanship does not recognise 
this distinction drawn by Socrates between Pleasure and the 
Good. Pleasure is the Good. Might is Right. 

After much talk Callicles is silenced, and Socrates points out 
that there are two kinds of Statesmanship—that which uses 
Rhetoric as its instrument, and flatters people, and deceives them, 
holding up Pleasure before them; and that which, keeping the 
Good always in view, makes them better. 

At the Day of Judgment, which the Myth now told by 
Socrates declares, there will be no place for the Art of Flattery. 
Pretence will not avail. There will be no side issues then. The 
only isswe will be: Is this man righteous or is he wicked ? 

With the Myth of the Day of Judgment the Gorgias ends. 

115 
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TRANSLATION 


Hearken now to an excellent True Story: a Fable, me- 
thinks, thou wilt deem it; but I deem it no Fable, for that 
the things are true, whereof I will now tell, I am fully per- 
suaded. What Homer telleth, that will I now tell: That Zeus 
and Poseidon and Pluto divided amongst them the kingdom, 
when they had received it from their father Cronus. Now, in 
his time there was this law among the gods concerning men, 
which standeth fast unto this day as of old, that the man who 
hath gone through his life righteously in the fear of the Gods, 
after death goeth to the Isles of the Blessed, and dwelleth there 
in all felicity beyond the touch of ill; but the man who hath 
lived unrighteously without the fear of the Gods before his 
eyes, he goeth to the prison-house of just retribution, which 
men call Tartarus. 

They who were Judges in the time of Cronus, and when 
Zeus was newly come to his kingdom, were living men; and 
they also were living men who were judged, each on that day 
on the which he should die. Now, judgments given thus were 
ill-given, and Pluto and the Overseers from the Isles of the 
Blessed came and spake unto Zeus, making complaint that 
many came unworthily unto either place. Wherefore Zeus 
said: Verily I will end this; for now are the judgments given 
ill, because they who are judged are judged with their raiment 
on, being judged alive. Many there be, he said, that have evil 
souls, and, for raiment, have fair bodies and noble birth and 
riches: when these are judged, many witnesses come to bear 
witness for them, that they have lived righteously. By these 
are the Judges confounded; and, moreover, they themselves 
sit in judgment with raiment on, having eyes and ears, yea, 
and the whole Body, as clothing wherewith their Soul is 
covered. All these things hinder them, to wit, their own 
raiment, and the raiment of those that are judged. First, then, 
he said, must they be stopped of their foreknowing the day of 
their death: for now have they foreknowledge. Wherefore 
Prometheus hath been charged to step them of this. Then 
naked, stripped of all, must they be judged; for they must be 
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judged dead. The Judge also must be naked, dead, with very 
Soul beholding the very Soul of each, as sogn as he is dead, 
bereft of all his kindred, having left upon the earth all the 
adornment he had there. So shall the judgment be just. I 
therefore, having considered all these things before that ye 
came unto me, have made my sons Judges—two from Asia, 
Minos and Rhadamanthys, and one from Europe, Aeacus. 
These, when they are dead, shall sit in judgment in the 
Meadow at the Parting of the Ways, whence the two Ways 
lead—the one unto the Isles of the Blessed, and the other unto 
Tartarus. And those of Asia shall Rhadamanthys judge, and 
those of Europe, Aeacus. But unto Minos will I appoint the 
chief place, that he may give judgment at the last, if the other 
two be in doubt as touching any matter. Thus shall the 
judgments concerning the Passage of Men be most just. 

These are the things, O Callicles, which I have heard ; 
and I believe that they are true; moreover, therefrom I con- 
clude this, to wit: eath is only the separation of two things, 
Soul and Body, from each other. When they have been 
separated from each other, the state of each of them is well 
nigh the same it was while the man lived. The Body keepeth 
the natural fashion it had, and the marks plain of all the 
care that was taken for it and of all that happened unto it. 
For if any man while he lived was great of body, by nature, 
or nurture, or both, his corpse also is great when he is dead; 
and if he was fat, his corpse also is fat when he is dead; 
also, if any man wore long hair, his corpse also hath long 
hair; and if any man was a whipped cur, and bore on his 
body the prints of his beatings—scars made by the whip, or 
scars of other wounds—while he lived, when he is dead thou 
mayest see his corpse with the same; and if any man had his 
limbs broken and disjoint while he lived, when he is dead also 
the same is plain. The sum of the whole matter is, that what- 
soever conditions of Body a man hath while he liveth, these 
are plain when he is dead, all or most, for some while. 

Now, O Callicles, that which happeneth unto the Body, 
happeneth, methinks, unto the Soul likewise, to wit, there are 
plain in the Soul, after she hath been stripped of the Body, her 
natural conditions and those affections which, through use in 
any matter, a man hath gotten in his Soul. e) 
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Wherefore, when they from Asia are come before the 
presence of Rhadamanthys their Judge, he causeth them to 
stand, and looketh at the Soul of each, nét knowing whose 
Soul it is; but perchance having gotten hold of the Soul of 
the Great King, or of some other King or Ruler, perceiveth 
that it hath no soundness, but is seamed with the marks of 
many stripes, and full of the scars of perjuries and unrighteous- 
ness, according as the doings of each have stamped on his 
Soul their signs; and all therein is crooked by reason of false- 
hood and boasting, and nothing straight, because he hath 
been bred up without truth; and by reason of pride and 
luxury and wantonness and incontinency in his life, his Soul 
is altogether deformed and foul.| This Soul then the Judge 
seeth, and having seen, sendeth with dishonour straightway 
unto the prison, whither it must go and endure the tor- 
ments appointed for it. Now, it is appointed for every one 
who is punished, if he be punished righteously by another, 
either to become better and himself receive benefit, or to be set 
forth for an example unto others, that they, seeing his torments, 
may fear and become better. Now, they who are profited the 
while they pay unto Gods and Men the penalty of their sins, 
are they whose sins may be cured. Through afflictions and 
pains there cometh unto them profit both here and in the 
House of Hades; for otherwise can no man be rid of un- 
righteousness. 

But they who have sinned to the utmost, and by reason 
of their great sins are beyond cure, they are the examples 
whereof I spake ; for now they cannot themselves be benefited, 
inasmuch as they are beyond cure, but other men are benefited, 
when they see them by reason of their sins suffering torments 
exceeding great and terrible for evermore, being verily examples 
hung up in the House of Hades, in the prison-house, for a 
spectacle and admonition unto every sinner which cometh. 

Of these that be set forth for examples I say that 
Archelaus will be, if Polus speaketh truly; and any other 
Prince that is like unto him. Most, methinks, were Princes 
and Kings and Rulers and Chief Men in their cities; for they, 
by reason of the power they have, do sin more heinously than 
other men. Whereof Homer is witness, in that he telleth that 
they which are tormented in the House of Hades for evermore 
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are Kings and Rulers, to wit, Tantalus, and Sisyphus, and Tityus. 
But of Thersites, or any other Commoner which was an evil- 
doer, no poet hath told that he is held in $reat torments as 
being beyond cure: nay, methinks, such an one had not the 
opportunity to sin greatly. Wherefore also he was happier 
than those who had opportunity. Verily, O Callicles, ’tis 
from among those who have power that the greatest sinners 
come, notwithstanding even among these may good men arise ; 
whom, when they are found, it is most meet to reverence, 
for ’tis a hard thing, O Callicles, and worthy of all praise, 
for a man, who hath great opportunity to do injustice, to live 
justly all his days. Few such are found; yet are some found; 
for both here and elsewhere have there arisen, and, methinks, 
will arise again, men of a noble virtue and just conduct in 
those matters whereof charge at any time is given unto them: 
of whom was Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, a man famous 
throughout all Greece: but I tell thee, Sir, of them that 
have power in cities the most part are alway evil. 

‘When one of these evil men, therefore, standeth, as I told, 
before Rhadamanthys the Judge, he knoweth nought else 
concerning him, neither who he is nor whose son, but only 
this, that he is one of the wicked ; and perceiving this, sendeth 
him away unto Tartarus, having put a mark upon him to 
signify whether he can be cured or no: and he, coming to 
that place, there suffereth that which is due. 

("But perchance the Judge seeth a Soul that hath lived in 
holiness and truth; it may be, the Soul of a Common Man or 
of some other; but in most likelihood, say I, of a Philosopher, 
Callicles, who hath minded his own matters and been no 
busybody in his life. That Soul pleaseth the eye of Rhada- 
manthys, and he sendeth it away to the Islands of the Blessed,} 

In like manner Aeacus also judgeth. And each of these 
sitteth in judgment holding a rod in his hand. But Minos is 
seated as president over them; and he alone hath a golden 
sceptre, as Homer his Odysseus telleth, that he saw him 
“with a golden sceptre in his hand giving laws unto the 
Dead.” 

I am persuaded, O Callicles, that these things that aes) 
told are true. Wherefore I consider how I shall show my 
Soul most faultless before the Judge. I will take my farewell 
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of the honours that are among men; and, considering Truth,) « 
will strive earnestly after Righteousness, both to live therei 
so far as I am able, and when I die, therein Slso to die. /And 
I exhort all men, so far as I am able, and thee more especially, 
do I exhort and entreat, to enter into this life and run this , 
race, which, I say unto thee, is above all the races wherein \ 
men strive; and I tell thee, to thy shame, that thou shalt not | 
be able to help thyself, when the Day of Judgment whereof I ° 
spake cometh unto thee, but when thou dost appear before 
the Judge, the son of Aegina, and he hath gotten hold of thee 
to take thee, thou shalt gape and become dizzy there, even as I ; 
do here; yea and perchance some one will smite thee on the 
cheek to dishonour thee, and will utterly put thee to despite. 

Perchance this shall seem to thee as an old wife’s fable, 
and thou wilt despise it: well mightest thou despise it, if by 
searching we could find out aught better and truer. But as 
the matter standeth, thou seest that ye are three, the wisest 
men of Greece living at this day, thou and Polus and Gorgias, 
and ye cannot show any other life that a man must live save 
this whereof I have spoken, which is plainly expedient also 
for that other life; nay, of all sayings this saying alone is 
not confuted, but abideth sure:—-That a man must shun the 
doing of wrong more than the receiving, and study above all 
things not to seem, but to be, righteous in the doing of his 
own business and the business of the city; and that if any 
man be found evil in anything, he is to be corrected; and that 
the next good thing after being righteous is to become righteous 
through correction and just retribution ; and that all flattery of * 
himself and of other men, be they few or many, he must 
eschew; and that he must use Oratory and all other Instru- 
ments of Doing, for the sake of Justice alway. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE Gor@zAS MYTH 
I 


Here, again, as in the Phaedo Myth, it is Responsibility 
which Plato represents in a picture—a picture portraying the 
continuity of the Self through the series of its life-stages. 
~It is in the consciousness of Responsibility—of being the 
cause of actions for which he takes praise and blame— 
that man first becomes conscious of Self as a constant in 
‘experience. Consciousness of an active—a responsible, or 
moral Self, is formally prior to consciousness of a passive, 
sensitive, Self realised as the one mirror in which sense- 
impressions are successively reflected. Thus, the Gorgias 
Myth gives a strictly natural representation of the Idea of 
Soul, when it sets forth, in a vision of Judgment, Penance, 
and Purification, the continuity and sameness of the active, as 
distinguished from the passive—of the responsible or moral, 
as distinguished from the sensitive Self. \ It is only in vision 
—in Myth—and not scientifically, that the Idea of Soul, or 
Subject, can be represented, or held up to contemplation as 
an Object at all ;} and it is best represented, that is, in the 
manner most suitable, not only to our consciousness of respon- 
sibility, but to our hope and fear, if it is represented in a 
vision of Judgment and Penance and Purification, where the 
departed are not the passive victims of vengeance, tipwpia, 
but actively develop their native powers under the. discipline 
of correction, xoXacts.: In such a vision it is consciousness 
of wrong done and fear (that fear mentioned by Cephalus in 
the Republic)® which conjure up the spectacle of punishment ; 
but hope, springing from the sense of personal endeavour after 
the good, speaks comfortably to the heart, and says, “If only 

1 What we call sin 
I could believe a painful opening out 


Of paths for ampler virtue. 
Cloves, Dipsychus. 
O felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem ! 
Easter hymn quoted by Leibniz, Zhéodicé, p. 507, ed. Erdmann. 
' 2 3808. 
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a man will strive steadfastly to overcome evil passions in this 
life, and in future lives, all will be well with him in the end. 
The very punishment which he fears will b® for his ultimate 
good, for punishment regards the future which can still be 
modified, not the past which cannot be undone.” Pardon— 
for so we may bring home to ourselves the deeper meaning of 
Plato’s «dé@apous—Pardon is thus_involved in Punishment. 
This is a thought which cannot be set forth by the way of 
Science. Pardon is not found in the realm of Nature which 
Science describes. It “comes of the Grace of God.” It is 
received under another dispensation than that of Nature—a 
dispensation under which a man comes by “ Faith ”—Faith 
which Science can only chill, but Myth may confirm.) Xpy 
Ta ToadTa @omep erase éavTg. ~~ 
Besides containing this notable theory of Punishment 
and Pardon, the Gorgias Myth is remarkable for its power- 


-ful imaginative rendering of the wonder with which man 


regards death—a rendering which is best taken side by side 
with another given in the Cratylus, 403, 4. Hades, Aféns, 
the God of Death, Socrates says in the Cratylus, is not called, 
as most people in their fear suppose, dwré rod detdSods—he is 
not the terrible Unseen One, who keeps the Dead in Hell, 
against their will, bound in the fetters of necessity. He is 
rather called dao rod wdvta Ta nada eidévac—he is the 
All-wise, the Philosopher, who, indeed, holtls the Dead in 
fetters, but not against their will; for his fetters are those of 
that desire which; in disembodied souls, is stronger than 
necessity—the desire of knowledge. (The Dead cleave to 
Hades as disciples cleave to a great master of wisdom. The 
wisest of men go to learn of him, and will not return from 
his companionship. He charms the charmers themselves— 
the Sirens *—so that they will not leave him. He is rightly 


1 The Sirens, although they became eventually simply Muses, were originally 
Chthonian deities, and as such are sculptured on tombs and painted on lekythi: 
see Miss Harrison’s Myths of the Odyssey, pp. 156-166; her Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 582 ff.; and her article in J.H.8. vol. vi. 
pp. 19 ff. (‘‘Odyssens and the Sirens— Dionysiac Boat-races—Cylix of 
Nicosthenes”), 1885. ‘‘As monuments on tombs, the Sirens,” writes Miss 
Harrison (Myth. and Mon. p. 584), ‘‘seem to have filled a double functiog ; 
they were sweet singers, fit to be set on the grave of poet or orator, and they 
were mourners to Jament for the beanty of youth and maiden. It is somewhat 
curious that they are never sculptured on Attic tombs in the one function that 
makes their relation to death clearly intelligible—z.e. that of death-angels. The 
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called Pluto, because he has the true riches—wisdom. Here 
we have what is really a Myth offered in satisfaction of the 
deep wonder with which man regards that undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns. Plato 
appeals openly to the “science of etymology” in support 
of his “myth,” and, I would suggest, also appeals tacitly to 
traditional cultus:—Hades communicates true oracles to those 
who go down into his cave to sleep the sleep of death—truer | 
oracles than those dreams which Trophonius sends to the 
living who sleep in his cave at Lebadia.’ It is only with the 
disembodied soul that Hades will hold his dialectic, for only | 
the disembodied soul, freed from the distractions of the bodily | 
passions, can experience that invincible desire of knowledge, 
D> that épws without which dcarexre«} is vain, which makes 
the learner leave all and cleave to his Teacher. In this, that 
he will hold converse only with the disembodied soul, Hades | 
declares himself the true Philosopher. It is at this point 
that the connection appears between the Cratylus Myth—for 
we may call it a Myth—and the Gorgias Myth. The judges A 
in the Gorgias Myth are naked souls (the phrase 7 wuy7) | 
yupvy To ce@patos occurs also in Cratylus, 403 B)—naked | 
souls, without blindness or bias of the flesh, which see naked 
souls through and through, and pass true judgment upon | 


them— 
There must be wisdom with Great Death : 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 


;The wondering thought, that death may perhaps solve the 
‘enigma of life, has never been more impressively rendered 
; than in these twin Myths of the Philosopher Death and the 
Dead Judges of the Dead. 


Siren of the Attic graves must surely be somehow connected with the bird death- 
angels that appear on the Harpy tomb, but her function as such seems to have 
been usurped for Attica by the male angels Death and Sleep.” 
Eriuna’s epitaph— 
gridat, kal Leepives eval, xat wévOwe xpwose, 
Baris exes "Aida ray éAlyay orodidy— 


brings the Sirens and Hades into connection just as Crat. 403 p does—d:d. ‘rare 
dpa pipuev, & ‘Eppbyeves, ovdéva Seiipo eOehjoat dwedOctv ray éxeiOev, ob88 abras 
ras Dewpfvas, ddAa xaraxexAfjoOar éxelvas re xal rods &Adous advras: olrw Kadovs 
Twas, ws toxev, éwiorarat déyous héyeer 6” Acdys. According to Mr. J. P. Post- 
gate (Journal of Philology, ix. pp. 109 ff., ‘‘ A Philological Examination of the 
Myth of the Sirens”), they are singing birds=souls winged for flight hence. 

1 Cf. Rohde, Psyche, i, 115 ff. 
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II 


Another point, and I have done with “the « Philosophy ” 
of the Gorgias Myth. I am anxious to have done with it, 
because I know that the “ Philosophy of a Myth” too easily 
becomes “the dogmatic teaching which it covertly conveys” ; 
but I trust that in the foregoing remarks I have avoided, and 
in the following remarks shall continue to avoid, the error of 
treating a Myth as if it were an Allegory. The point is this, 
The incurably wicked who suffer eternal punishment are 
mostly tyrants—men like Archelaus and Tantalus, who had 
the opportunity of committing the greatest crimes, and used 
it. All praise to the few who had the opportunity and did 
not use it. But Thersites,a mere private offender, no poet 
has ever condemned to eternal punishment. He had not the 
opportunity of committing the greatest crimes, and in this is 
happier than those offenders who had. Here a mystery is set 
forth. The man who has the opportunity of committing the 
greatest crimes, and yields to the special temptation to which 
he is exposed, is held worthy of eternal damnation, which is 
escaped by the offender who has it not in his power, and has 
never been effectively tempted, to commit such crimes. First, 
the greatness of the crime is estimated as if it were a mere 
quantity standing in no relation to the quality of the agent ; 
and then the quality of the agent is determined by the 
quantity of the crime; so that vice with large opportunity 
comes out as infinitely worse than vice with narrow ‘oppor- 
tunity, the former receiving eternal punishment, the latter 
suffering correction only for a limited time. This mystery of 
the infinite difference between vice with large opportunity and 

- Vice with narrow opportunity—the mystery which is set forth 
in “lead us not into temptation”—this mystery is set forth 
by Plato in the Gorgias Myth as a mystery, without any 
attempt at explanation: “Men born to great power do not 
start with the same chance of ultimate salvation as men born 
to private stations.” With that the Gorgias Myth leaves us. 
In the Vision of Er, however, an explanation is offered—but 
still the explanation, no less than the mystery to be explained, 
is mythically set forth—not to satisfy the understanding, but 

K 
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to give relief to feeling in imaginative expression. The 
explanation offered in the Vision of Er is that the Soul, before 
each incarnation, is free, within certain limits, to choose, arid 
as a matter of fact does choose, its station in life—-whether it 
be the station of a tyrant with large opportunity of doing 
evil, or that of a private person with narrow opportunity. In 
this way the mystery of the Gorgias Myth is “ explained ”— 
explained by another Myth. 

So much for the “ Philosophy” of the Gorgias Myth—so 
much for the great problems raised in it. Now let me add a 
few notes on some other points, for the better appreciation of 
the Myth itself as concrete product of creative imagination. 


Til 


The judged are marked (Gorg. 526 B) as “corrigible” or 
“incorrigible.” So, too, in the Myth of Er (Rep. 614 c) 
those sent to Heaven have tablets fixed in front, those sent to 
Tartarus tablets fixed behind, on which their deeds and 
sentences are recorded, The idea of tablets may have been 
derived from the Orphic custom of placing in the graves of 
the dead tablets describing the way to be taken and the 
things to be done on the journey through the other world? 

Before Dante enters Purgatory the Angel at the Gate 
marks him with “seven P’s, to denote the seven sins (peccata) 
of which he was to be cleansed in his passage through 
Purgatory ”— 

Seven times 
The letter that denotes the inward stain 
He on my forehead, with the blunted point 


Of his drawn sword, inscribed, And “Look,” he cried, 
‘“‘ When entered, that thou wash these sears away.” 2 


The judgment-seat of Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus 
is €v TH hetpdv, ev tH Tpiody, €E fs déperov tH 630, } 


1 See Comparetti, J. H. S. iii. 111, and Dieterich, Nekyéa, 85, on the gold 
tablets of Thurii and Petelia; and cf. p. 156 ff infra. The Orphic custom 
itself may have come from Egypt, where texts from the Book of the Dead were 
buried with the corpse. The Book of the Dead was a guide-book for the Ka, or 
Double, which is apt to wander from the body and lose its way. See Jevons’ 
Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 323, and Flinders Petrie’s Egyptian 
Tales, second series, p. 124. 

2 Purg. ix. 101, and see Cary’s note ad loc. 
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pev eis paxdpwr vicovs, 4 8 eis Tdprapov (Gorg. 524 A). 
The topography of this passage corresponds with that of Rep. 
614 c ff, where, however, it is added that“the reer of the 
judgment-seat is also the spot in which the souls, returned 
from their thousand years’ sojourn in Tartarus and Heaven 
(t.e. the Islands of the Blessed), meet, and rest, before going 
on to the place where they choose their new lives before 
drinking of the water of Lethe. In the Gorgias the two 
ways mentioned are (1) that to Tartarus, and (2) that to the 
Islands of the Blessed; and the recov of judgment is “at 
the parting of the ways”—év 77 rp1dd@,—no reference being 
made to a third way leading to the throne of Necessity, and ‘ 
thence to the Plain of Lethe. In the parallel passage in 
Rep. 614 c ff. the ways are not mentioned as three; but 
they are three—({1) the way to Tartarus, (2) the way to 
Heaven, and (3) the way to the Plain of Lethe—all three 
diverging from the Aepev. 

The “ Three Ways,” as indicated in the Myth of Er,—one 
to Tartarus, one to Heaven, and the third to Lethe (a river of 
the surface of the Earth),—constantly occur in the literature 
which reflects Orphic influence." They even appear in the 
folk-lore represented by the story of Thomas the Rhymer :— 


Light down, light down now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee: 
Abide, and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlies three. 


Oh see ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset wi’ thorns and briars ? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires. 


And see not ye that braid braid road, 
That lies across the lily leven ? 

That is the path of wickedness, 

Though some call it the road to Heaven. 


And see not ye that bonny road, 

That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elf-land, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 


1 See Dieterich, Nekyia, 89, 90, and especially Rohde, Psy. ii. 221, note. 
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The three parts of the Divina Commedia correspond, in 
the main, to the “Three Ways.” The theological doctrine of 
Purgatory,: to which Dante gives such noble imaginative 
expression, is alien to the Hebrew spirit, and came to the 
Church mainly from the Platonic doctrine of «é@apous— 
especially as the doctrine found expression in Eschatological 
Myths reflecting Orphic teaching.’ 

We come now to the Myth of Er (Rep. 614 a ff), the 
greatest of Plato’s Eschatological Myths, whether the fulness 
of its matter or the splendour of its form be considered. 


2 See Thompson’s note on Gorg, 525 B. 


THE MYTH OF ER IN THE REPUBLIC 
CoNTEXT 


THE subject of the Republic is Justice—that character in the 
individual which manifests tiself in the steady performance 
of Duty— Duty being what a man does for the maintenance of 
a certain Type of Social Life, the good of which he has been 
educated to identify with his own good. 

What, then, is this Type of Social Life, in living for which 
a man does his Duty and finds his true Happiness ? 

The Republic is mainly concerned with the description of 
it, and of the Education which fits men for it; and as the 
Dialogue proceeds, the reader, who enters into the feelings of the 
dramatis personae, becomes, with them, more and more con- 
vinced that true Happiness, in this world, is to be found only 
‘in the steady performance of Duty in and for a State ordered 
according to the spirit, if not according to the letter, of the 
Constitution described by Socrates, In this world, certainly, 
the man who does his Duty, as Socrates defines it, has his great 
reward. He is 729 times happier than the man who, despising 
the law of Duty, has fallen wnder the tyranny of Pleasure. 

But a greater reward awaits the Righteous man, and 
greater torments are prepared for the Unrighteous man, in the 
world to come. For the Soul is immortal ; and an ontological 
proof of tts immortality is given. 

Then, as though this proof were insufficient, the Republic 
ends with the Myth of Er (told by Socrates), which proves, 
indeed, nothing for the Understanding, but visualises, for the 
Imagination, the hope of the Heart. 
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Republic 613 z-621D 
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TRANSLATION 2 


“ Of such sort, then, are the prizes and the wages and the 
gifts which the just man receiveth, while he is yet alive, from 
Gods and Men, over and above those good things whereof I 
spake which Justice herself provideth.” 

“Yea, in truth goodly gifts,” quoth he, “and exceeding 
sure.” 

“Well,” I said, “they are even as nothing, for number 
and greatness, in comparison with those things which await 
each of the two, to wit, the just man and the unjust man, 
when he is dead. Of these thou must hear, that each of 
them may have full payment of that which this Discourse 
oweth him to be said concerning him.” 

“Say on,” quoth he, “there is little else I would hear 
more gladly.” 

“Nay,” said I, “ but it is not a Tale of Alcinous I will tell 
thee, but the story of a mighty man, Er, the son of Armenius, 
of the nation of the Pamphylians. 

“Tt came to pass that he fell in battle; and when the 
corpses were taken up on the tenth day already stinking, he 
was taken up sound; and when they had carried him home 
and were about to bury him, on the twelfth day, being laid 
on the pyre, he came to life again; and began to tell of the 
things which he saw there. 

“He said that when his Soul went out, it journeyed 
together with a great company, and they came unto a certain 
ghostly place wherein were two open Mouths of the Earth 
hard by each other, and also above, two Mouths of the Heaven, 
over against them: and Judges were seated between these, 
who, when they had given their judgments, bade the righteous 
take the road which leadeth to the right hand and up through 
Heaven; and they fastened tablets on them in front, signify- 
ing the judgments; but the unjust they sent by the road 
which leadeth to the left hand and down, and they also had 
tablets fastened on them behind, signifying all that they had 
done. But when he himself came before the Judges they 
said unto him that he must be for a messenger unto men con- 
cerning the things there, and they charged him straitly that 
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he should give diligence to hear and see all the things in the 
place. 

“ Now, he told how that he beheld the Souls departing, some 
by one of the Mouths of Heaven, and some by one’of the Mouths 
of Earth, when judgment had been given unto them; also 
how that he beheld Souls returning by the other two Mouths, 
some coming up from the Earth travel-stained, covered with 
dust, and some coming down from Heaven, pure. And he said 
that all, as they came, being come belike from a long journey, 
turned aside with joy into the Meadow and encamped there 
as in a Congregation; and they that were acquaintances 
greeted one another, and they questioned one another—they 
that were come from the Earth questioned them that were 
come from Heaven concerning the things there, and in like 
manner they that were come: from Heaven questioned the 
others concerning the things that had happened unto them. 
So they discoursed with one another—some of them groaning 
and weeping when they called to mind all the terrible things 
they had suffered and seen in their journey under the Earth 
—he said that their journey was for a thousand years; and 
others of them, to wit, those which were come from Heaven, 
telling of blessings and marvellous fair sights. 

“Time would fail me, O Glaucon, to relate all that he said, 
but the sum thereof was this :—-That according to the number 
of the wrongs which each man hath ever done, and the number 
of them whom he hath wronged, he payeth penalty for all in 
their: course, ten times for each :—now, it is every hundred 
years that he payeth, for a hundred years are counted for the 
lifetime of a man: so is it brought to pass that the price of 
evil-doing is paid tenfold: thus if certain caused the death 
of many by betraying cities or armies, and casting men into 
bondage, or taking part of other iniquity, they are recom- 
pensed tenfold with torments for each one of these things ; 
but if any have done good unto other men, and have been 
just and religious, they in the same measure receive their 
rewards. Also concerning infants that died as soon as they 
were born, or lived but a short while, there were things he 
said that are not worth remembering. As for those who dis- 
honoured Gods and Parents, and those who honoured them, 
and.as for those that were murderers, he spake of their wages 
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as even greater; for he said that he stood beside one of whom 
another inquired, Where Ardiaeus the Great was. Now this 
Ardiaeus had made himself King in a city of Pamphylia just a 
thousand years before that time, having slain the old man his 
father, and his elder brother, and having wrought many other 
evil deeds, as men tell. He said, then, that the one of whom 
inquiry was made answered saying, He is not come; nor will 
he ever come hither—for this, indeed, was one of the terrible 
things that we beheld when we were nigh unto the Mouth, 
and about to go up after all our sufferings; on the sudden we 
came in sight of him, and others, most of them kings, but 
there were also private men of those that had sinned greatly 
amongst them: these, thinking that they were already about 
to go up, the Mouth received not, but bellowed; for it 
belloweth as often as any one of those that are wicked beyond 
cure like unto these, or any one that hath not paid the full 
ee of his sins, essayeth to go up. In that place he said 
men were standing by—savage men, as coals of fire to look 
upon—who, hearing and understanding the Voice of the Mouth, 
took hold of some in their arms and carried them away; but 
Ardiaeus and others they bound hand and foot and neck, and 
threw down, and flayed, and dragged to a place apart by the 
side of the way, and there carded them on thorns, signifying 
to all that passed by wherefore they were taken, and that 
they should be cast into Tartarus. Then, he said, there came 
upon him and his companions a fear greater than all the fears 
of every sort they had before; for each one of them feared lest 
the Voice should be for himself when he went up: and with 
great joy did each one go up when the Voice kept silence. 
“ Of such kind, then, were the judgments and the punish- 
ments; and there were blessings that answered unto them. 
“Now, when both companies had been seven days in the 
Meadow, Er said that they were constrained, on the eighth 
day, to arise and journey thence, and came on the fourth day 
to a place whence they could behold a Straight Light ex- 
tended from above through the whole Heaven and Earth, as 
it were a pillar, for colour most like unto the rainbow, but 
brighter and purer. Unto which they came when they had 
gone forward a day’s journey, and there, at the middle part of 
the Light, beheld extended from the Heaven the ends of the 
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bonds thereof: for this Light is that which bindeth the 
Heavens together; as the under-girths hold together ships 
so doth it hold together the whole round*of Heaven; and 
from the ends extendeth the Spindle of Necessity, which 
causeth all the heavenly revolutions, whereof the shaft and 
hook are of adamant, and the whorl is of adamant and of 
other substances therewith. 

“ Now, the whorl is after this fashion. In shape it is as 
one of our whorls, but from what he said we must conceive of 
it as a great; whorl, carved hollow through and through, where- 
in is set, fitting it, a smaller whorl of like kind, as caskets are 
set fitting into one another; and then in this a third whorl is 
set, and then a fourth, and then four others; for the whorls 
are together eight, set one within another, showing their lips 
as circles above, and making thus the even continued outside 
of one whorl round about the shaft; and the shaft is driven 
right through the middle of the eighth whorl. 

“The first and outermost whorl hath the circle of its lip 
the broadest; the circle of the sixth is second for breadth’; 
the circle of the fourth is third; the circle of the eighth is 
fourth ; the circle of the seventh is fifth; the circle of the 
fifth is sixth; the circle of the third is seventh; the circle of 
the second is eighth, And the circle of the greatest is of 
many colours; the circle of the seventh is brightest; the 
circle of the eighth hath its colour from the seventh which 
shineth upon it; the circles of the second and fifth are like 
unto each other, being ruddier than the rest; the third hath 
the whitest colour; the fourth is pale red; and the sixth is 
second for whiteness. 

“The spindle turneth round wholly with one motion; but 
of the whole that turneth round the seven circles within turn 
slowly contrary to the whole: and of these the eighth goeth 
swiftest ; next, and together, go the seventh and the sixth and 
the fifth; third in swiftness goeth the fourth; fourth, the 
third; and fifth, the second. 

« And the whole spindle goeth round in the lap of Necessity. 

“ Aloft upon each of the circles of the spindle is mounted a 
Siren; which goeth round with her circle, uttering one note 
at one pitch; and the notes of all the eight together do make 
one melody. 
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“Round about are three others seated at equal distances 
apart, each upon a throne: these be the Daughters of Necessity, 
the Fates, Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atrepos. They are 
clothed in white raiment and have garlands on their heads; 
and they chant to the melody of the Sirens; Lachesis chanteth 
of the things that have been, and Clotho of the things that 
are, and Atropos of the things that shall be: and Clotho with 
her right hand ever and anon taketh hold of the outer round 
of the spindle, and helpeth to turn it; and Atropos with her 
left hand doeth the same with the inner rounds; and Lachesis 
with either hand taketh hold of outer and inner alternately.’ 

“ Now he said that when they were come, it behoved them 
straightway to go unto Lachesis. Wherefore a Prophet did 
first marshal them in order; and then having taken lots out 
of the lap of Lachesis and Ensamples of Lives, went up into a 
high pulpit and said: Thus saith Necessity’s Daughter, Maid 
Lachesis—Souls of a day, now beginneth another course of 
earthly life which bringeth death. For you your Angels will 
not cast lots, to get you, but each one of you shall choose his 
Angel. “Let him to whom falleth the first turn, first choose 
the Life unto which he shall be bound of necessity. But 
Virtue hath no master. As a man honoureth her and dis- 
honoureth her, so shall he have more of her and less. He who 
hath chosen shall answer for it. God is not answerable. 

“Er said that when the Prophet had spoken these words, he 
threw the lots unto all, and each took up the lot which fell 
beside him, save only himself; for the Prophet suffered him 
not. 

“Now when each had taken up his lot, it was plain what 
number he had gotten. Thereafter the Prophet laid on the 
ground before them the Ensamples of Lives, far more than for 
the persons there. Now these Ensamples were of all sorts: 
there were Lives of all kinds of creatures, and moreover of all 
conditions of men; for there were kingships among them, 
some that lasted for a whole lifetime, and some on the way 
to downfall, and ending with poverty and flight and beggary. 
Also there were Lives of men renowned, some of them for 


1 Te, as Mr. Adam explains (note on 617 c, D), she lays hold of outer (the 
circle of the Same) and inner (the circle of the Other) in turn, using her right 
hand for the former, and her left for the latter. 
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comeliness and beauty, or for strength and prowess, some for 
birth and the virtues of their forefathers; likewise also there 
were Lives of men of no such renown. Ther® were also Lives 
of women. But conditions of the Soul were not amongst the 
Ensamples; the reason whereof is this, that a Soul which hath 
chosen a certain Life is of necessity changed accordingly ; but 
all other things both good and evil were there mixed together 
—riches and poverty, and health and disease, and also states 
between these. 

~“¢ There, methinks, dear Glaucon, is man’s great peril. 
Wherefore let each one of us give heed to this chiefly, how 
that, taking no thought for the knowledge of other things, he 
shall seek after the knowledge of one thing, if peradventure 
he may learn and find out who it is that shall make him able 
and wise, so that he may discern the good Life from the evil, 
and, according to his ability, alway and everywhere choose 
the better Life, and reckoning how all the things that have 
been now said, both taken together and severally, concern the 
Virtuous Life, may understand what good or evil, for what 
state of the Soul, beauty joined with poverty or riches worketh, 
and what good or evil noble birth, and base birth, and private 
station, and rule in the city, and strength, and weakness, and 
quickness of wit, and slowness, and the other native qualities 
of the Soul like unto these, and the qualities which the Soul 
acquireth, do work, according as they are mixed variously with 
one another; to the end that, having taken count of all these, 
he may be able to choose, having regard to the nature of his 
Soul, between the worse and the better Life, calling that the 
worse which will lead his Soul to become more unrighteous, 
and calling that the better which will lead it to become more 
righteous. All else will he let go by; for we have seen and 
know that this is the best choice for a man, both whilst he 
liveth and when he is dead. \ With this doctrine, then, as hard 
as adamant within him, must he go unto Hades, so that there 
also he may not be amazed at riches and such like trumpery, 
and may not fall into the Life of a tyrant or of some other 
such evil-doer, and work iniquities many and without all 
remedy, and himself suffer still worse things; but rather may 
discern to choose alway the Life between such states, and 
eschew the extremes on either hand, both in this Life, as far 
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as he is able, and in all the Life hereafter: for in this lieth 
man’s chief happiness. 

“ Now the Messenger who brought this Tal® from that place 
went on and said that the Prophet then spake thus :—Even 
for him whose turn cometh last, if he hath chosen with under- 
standing, there is prepared a Life, which, if only a man bear 
himself manfully, is tolerable, not wretched. Neither let him 
who cometh first be careless of his choice; nor let him who 
cometh at the end be downcast. 

“He said that when the Prophet had spoken these words, 
the one that had gotten the first place, as soon as he came 
forward, chose the greatest kingship there; and by reason of 
folly and greediness looked not well enough into all before he 
chose it, and marked not that therein it was appointed of Fate 
that he should eat his own children, and that other evils should 
befall him. When therefore he had looked at it at leisure, he 
began to beat his breast and bewail his choice, not abiding by 
the commandment of the Prophet; for he did not blame him- 
self for these evils, but Ill-Luck, and Gods, and any thing 
rather than himself. Now, he was of them that were come 
from Heaven, having spent his former life in a well-ordered 
city, and become virtuous through Custom without True 
Knowledge: they that were come from Heaven were not the 
least part, belike, of them that were caught thus; for they 
had not been exercised with labours; but most part of those 
from under the Earth, inasmuch as they themselves had 
endured labours, and had seen others enduring, made not 
their choice hastily. For this cause, as well as through the 
luck of the lot, a change of good and of evil befalleth most 
part of the Souls (for if any man, whenever he cometh into 
this life, seek alway with his whole heart after wisdom, and 
if the lot so fall that he is not of the last to choose, there is 
good hope, from what the Messenger said, not only that he 
will have happiness here, but aleo that the journey hence to 
that place and back again hither will not be under the ground 
and rough, but smooth and heavenly. 

“Truly it was a sight worth looking at, he said, to see how 
the Souls severally chose their lives—yea, a pitiful sight, and 
a laughable, and a wonderful; inasmuch as they chose mostly 
after the custom of their former life; for he told how he saw 
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the Soul that had been Orpheus’s choosing a swan’s Life, 
for that, hating womankind because women murdered him, it 
would not be born of a woman. Also he said that he saw the 
Soul of Thamyras when it had chosen the life of a nightingale ; 
and that he saw also a swan changing, and choosing the life of 
a man, and other musical creatures doing likewise. And the 
Soul which got the twentieth place chose the life of a lion: 
this was the Soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which eschewed 
becoming aman because it temembered the Judgment concern- 
ing the Arms. Next came the Soul of Agamemnon; which 
also, out of enmity towards mankind because that it went evil 
with him, took in exchange the life of an eagle. The Soul of 
Atalanta, which had gotten her place between the first and the 
last, perceiving the great honour which belongeth to the life of 
aman who contendeth at the Games, was not able to pass by 
but took it. After her he saw the Soul of Epeius, the son of 
Panopeus, passing into the nature of a spinster; and amongst 
the last he saw the Soul of Thersites the jester putting on an 
ape. Also it chanced that the Soul of Odysseus, which had 
gotten the last place of all, came forward to choose, and having 
abated all her ambition because she remembered her former 
labours, went about seeking for a long while, and after much 
ado, found the life of a quiet private man lying somewhere 
despised of the others, and when she saw it said— Had I 
come first I would have donerthe same;’ and took it with 
great joy. 
“Beasts likewise were changed into men and into one . 
another, the unjust into those that were savage, and the just , 
into those that were tame: yea in everywise were they mixed — 
together. ‘ 
“ Now when all the Souls had chosen their lives according 
to the place allotted unto each, they went forward, in order, 
unto Lachesis; and she sent the Angel, which each one had 
chosen, with him, to be the guardian of his life and to fulfil 
the things that he had chosen; and the Angel, bringing him 
first unto Clotho, taketh him beneath her hand and the 
revolution of the whirling spindle, and ratifieth the Portion 
which the man had chosen in his turn; then, from her 
presence, the Angel brought him unto Atropos where she 
span; so did he make the threads of the man’s life unalterable. 
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“Thence, Er said, each man, without turning back, went 
straight on under the throne of Necessity, and when each, 
even unto the last, was come out through it, they all together 
journeyed to the Plain of Lethe, through terrible burning heat 
and frost; and this Plain is without trees or any herb that 
the earth bringeth forth. 

“ He said that they encamped, when it was already evening, 
beside the River of Forgetfulness, the water whereof no pitcher 
holdeth. Now, it was necessary that ali should drink a certain 
measure of the water; but they that were not preserved by 
wisdom drank more than the measure; and as each man drank, 
he forgot all. Then he said that when they had fallen asleep 
and midnight was come, there was thunder and an earthquake, 
and of a sudden they flew up thence unto divers parts to be 
born in the flesh, shooting like meteors. But he himself was 
not suffered to drink of the water: yet by what means and 
how he came unto his body he knew not; but suddenly he 
opened his eyes, and lo! it was morning, and he was lying on 
the pyre. 

“Thus, O Glaucon, was the Tale preserved from perishing, 
and it will preserve us if we believe in it; so shall we pass 
over the River of Lethe safely, and keep our Souls undefiled. 

“This is my counsel: let us believe that the Soul is 
immortal, and able to bear all ill and all good, and let us 
always keep to the upward way, and practise justice in all 
things with understanding, that we may be friends both with 
ourselves and with the Gods, both whilst we sojourn here, and 
when we receive the prizes of our justice, like unto Conquerors 
at the Games which go about gathering their wages; and that 
both here, and in the journey of a thousand years of which I 
told, we may fare well.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MyrtH or ER 
I 


Let us begin with the geography and cosmography of the 
Myth. 

The Meadow of the Judgment-seat, between the two open- 
ings of Tartarus (in and out) on the one side, and the two 
corresponding openings of Heaven on the other side, is also 
the meeting-place of the Souls which return from their 
thousand years’ sojourn in Tartarus and Heaven. From the 
Meadow they journey, always above ground, till they come to 
a “rainbow-coloured light, straight like a pillar, extended 
from on high throughout the Heaven and the Earth.” This 
Light is the axis, I take it, on which the whole heavenly 
system revolves, the Earth fixed in the centre of the system 
being a globe on the line of the axis. The destination of the 
Pilgrim Souls is that part of the surface of the globe at 
which, in the hemisphere where they are, the axis enters on 
its imaginary course through the centre of the Earth, in order 
to come out again at the antipodal point in the other hemi- 
sphere. The Souls, arrived at the very point where, in the 
hemisphere where they are, the axis of the Cosmos enters the 
Earth, are in the place of all places where the Law which 
controls all things is intuitively plain—they see the Pillar 
of Light as the Spindle of Necessity. Then, suddenly, the 
outlook presented to us in the Myth changes like the scene 
ina dream. It is no longer such a view of the Cosmos from 
within as we bad, a moment ago, while we stood with the 
Pilgrims on the surface of the Earth, looking up at the Pillar 
of Light in the sky: we are now looking at the Cosmos from 
the outside, as if it were an orrery—a model of concentric 
cups or rings; and Necessity herself is holding the model in 
her lap, and the three Fates are seated round, and keep turn- 
ing the eight cups, on each of which, on its edge, a Siren is 
mounted who sings in tune with her sisters. But the Pilgrim 
Souls are standing near, looking on at this spectacle. They 
are on their way, we know, from the Meadow to the Plain of 
Lethe, both places on the surface of the Earth: it is on the 
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Earth then, after all, that the throne is placed on which 
Necessity sits holding in her lap the model, which, like a 
true dream-thing, is both a little model and the great’ Cosmos 
itself." In this place, in the presence of Necessity on her 
throne, the Pilgrim Souls are addressed by the Prophet from 
his pulpit; then choose, in the turns which the lots determine, 
lives of men or beasts scattered, it would seem, as little 
images at their feet;* then go before the three Fates, who 


1 Let me illustrate this characteristic of the ‘‘dream-thing” from the Dream 
in the Fifth Book of Wordsworth’s Prelude :— 


On poetry and geometric truth, 

And their high privilege of lasting life, 
From all internal injury exempt, 

I mused ; upon these chiefly: and at length, 
My senses yielding to the sultry air, 

Sleep seized me, and I passed into a dream. 
I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 
Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 
And as I looked around, distress and fear 
Came creeping over me, when at my side, 
Close at my side, an uncouth shape appeared 
Upon a dromedary, mounted high. 

He seemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes : 
A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 

A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 

Of a surpassing brightness. . . . 


* * * * * * 


. . » The Arab told me that the stone 

‘Was “Euclid’s Elements ” ; and “This,” said he, 
‘Tg something of more worth”; and at the word 
Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 
In colour so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

And heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 
Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony ; 

An Ode, in passion uttered... . 


* * * * * * 


While this was uttering, strange as it may seem, 
I wondered not, although I plainly saw 

The one to be a stone, the other a shell ; 

Nor doubted once but that they both were books, 
Having « perfect faith in all that passed. 


2 I think that Plato may have borrowed his ra ray Blwv wapadelypara here from 
votive images of trades and callings, and of animals: ‘‘The Argive Heraeum,” 
says Mr. Rouse (Greek Votive Offerings, p. 298), ‘*‘ eyided hundreds of animals 
in bronze and clay: bulls, cows, oxen and oxherds, goats, sheep, cocks, ducks, 
and other birds, including perhaps a swan.” These animals (to which may be 
added horses, pigs, doves), were, Mr. Rouse supposes, either sacrificial victims 
or first-fruits of hunting. Referring to human figures he says, p. 79, “Tt is at 
least probable that a successful huntsman, artist, craftsman, trader, would 
dedicate a figure, in character, as a thank-offering for success in his calling.” If 
I remember rightly, a little figure, recognised as that of a ‘‘ Philosopher,” was 
discovered in the tomb of ‘‘ Aristotle” found near Chalcis some years ago. 
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ratify the chosen doom of each; then pass severally under 
the throne of Necessity ; and thence travel together, through 
a hot dusty region, till they come to the Plain of Lethe, 
where no green thing grows, and to the River the water of 
which no pitcher can hold. When the Souls have drunk of 
this water—the foolish, too much—they fall asleep; but at 
midnight there is an earthquake and thunder, and suddenly, 
like meteors, they shoot up to be born again, in terrestrial 
bodies, in our part of the Earth. 

The account given by Plato here is strictly in accordance 
with the popular belief, which makes Lethe a river entirely 
above ground, never counts it among the rivers of Tartarus.' 
Virgil, in Aen. vi. 705, 714, may be thought to place it under 
ground; but his description suffers in clearness from com- 
pression; and it is not likely that he willingly deserts 
traditional authority in a matter of such importance as the 
position of Lethe. His véxvia, as a whole, is derived from a 
source (considered by Rohde and Dieterich to be the cardBacus 
eis Aféov). common to himself with Pindar, Plato, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and (according to Dieterich, though here Rohde does 
not agree with him)? the writers of certain sepulchral inscrip- 
tions which I shall describe in the next section; and where 
Lethe appears in any of these authors, it never, I believe, 
appears as one of the infernal, or subterranean, rivers. 
Indeed, all reasonable doubt as to Virgil’s orthodoxy seems to 
be barred by his statement that the plain in which Souls 
about to be born again are gathered together near the banks 
of Lethe has its own sun (den. vi. 641). It is evidently 
above ground somewhere—the writer of the Axiochus would 
perhaps say in the antipodal hemisphere of the Earth. 


ie 


The object of this section is to point to a detail—the 
twin-streams, Eunoé and Lethe, of the Earthly Paradise (Purg. 
xXvili.)—in which Dante’s vision of Purgatory reproduces—I 


1 See Thiemann, Platonische Eschatologie, p. 18. 

2 Dieterich, Nek. 128 f., 185, and Rohde, Psy. ii. 217. 

3 It ought to be mentioned that this section was written, and the substance 
of it read in the course of a public lecture, and also to a private society, before 
the appearance of Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
and her “Query” in The Classical Review, Feb. 1903, p. 58. 
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think, independently—a distinctive feature of that Orphic 
ritual and mythology to which Plato is largely indebted for 
his account of the Soul’s xd@apots as a process of forgetting 
and remembering—as a series of transmigrations through 
which the particulars of sense, the evils and sins of the flesh, 
are forgotten or left behind, and the universal Jdeas, long ob- 
scured, are, at last, so clearly remembered that they can never 
be forgotten any more, but become the everlasting possession 
of the Soul, finally disembodied and returned to its own star. 

It is easy to account, from the literary sources open to 
Dante, for the presence of rivers, and more particularly of 
Lethe, in his Earthly Paradise. On the one hand, the descrip- 
tion of Eden in Genesis would suggest the general idea of 
rivers girding the Earthly Paradise;* while, on the other 
hand, the proximity of Purgatory to the Earthly Paradise 
makes it natural that Lethe should be one of these rivers— 
that first reached by one coming up from Purgatory. The 
drinking of Lethe, according to Aen. vi. and the current 
mythology, is the act with which a period of purgatorial 
discipline is closed by those Souls which are about to pass 
again into the flesh. In placing the Earthly Paradise on the 
top of a lofty mountain Dante followed a prevalent medieval 
belief; and, although he seems to have drawn on his own 
imagination in placing Purgatory on the slopes of this 
mountain, it was natural, and in accordancé-with the current 
mythology, that he should place it there, close to the Earthly 
Paradise or Elysium; for the Lethe of Aen. vi. is evidently in 
the same region as Elysium,— 

Interea videt Aeneas in valle reducta 


Seclusum nemus et virgulta sonantia sylvis, 
Lethaeumque domos placidas qui praenatat amnem.? 


The presence, then, of Lethe, the purgatorial stream, in 
Dante’s Earthly Paradise is easily accounted for by reference 
to the mythological authorities open to him. But for the 
association of Eunoé, the stream of Memory, with Lethe, the 
stream of Forgetfulness, it does not seem possible to account 
in this way. The common mythology gives Lethe alone. It 

1 See Vernon’s Readings on the Purgatorio, ii. 285-293, Lethe girds the 


Earthly Paradise on the side of Earth, Eunoé on the side of Heaven. 
2 Virg, Aen. vi. 703. 
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is not likely that Dante had heard of the twin streams—Lethe 
and Mnemosyne—of the Orphic cult; at any rate, in the 
absence of evidence that he had heard of them, it seems better 
to suppose that the very natural picture of a stream of Memory 
beside the stream of Forgetfulness occurred to him spon- 
taneously, as it had occurred to others, who, like himself, were 
deeply concerned to find expression for their hope of xd@apats. 

For the twin streams of the Orphic cult which resemble 
Dante’s Lethe and Eunoé so closely, we must turn to the 
sepulchral inscriptions mentioned at the end of the last 
section. These are certain directions for the ghostly journey 
to be made by initiated persons, written in hexameter verse 
on gold tablets found in graves at Thurii and Petelia in 
South Italy, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
These tablets were described by Comparetti in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, iii. p. 111 ff, and are printed by Kaibel 
in his Insc. Gr. Sic. et It. p. 157. Kaibel assigns them to 
the third or fourth century Bc. I shall quote the one that 
was found at Petelia.’ It gives directions to an initiated 
person who hopes to get out of the Cycle of Incarnations— 
KuKdou 7 ad XAkat Kal dvarrvedoat KaxornTos’—having been 
completely purified. Such a person, the verses say, must 
avoid the fountain on the left hand with a white cypress 
growing near it, evidently the water of Lethe, although the 
tablet does not name it. It is to the right that the purified 
Soul of the zvorns must turn, to the cool water of Mnemosyne. 
The guardians of the well he must address in set form of words, 
thus—“I am the child of Earth and Heaven: I am parched 
with thirst; I perish; give me cool water to drink from the 
well of Memory.” And the guardians will give him water 
to drink from the holy well, and he will be translated to 
dwell for ever with the Heroes :— 


chpjoets & ’AiSao Sdpwv én’. dpiorepa Kpyvnv, 
map 8 airy Aevaiy éoryxviav xurdpurcov. 
tavTns THS KpHvns pndt cyeddy epreAdoeias: 


1 For further description of the Petelia Tablet (in the Brit. Museum, Gold 
Ornament Room, Table-case H) and other Orphic golden tablets (e.g. the 
Eleuthernae Tablet from Crete, in the National Museum, Athens), the reader 
may consult Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 573 ff., with Appendix by Mr. G. G. A. Murray, pp. 660 ff. 

2 See Lobeck, Agiaoph. p. 800, 
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ebpyoes 8° érépav ris pynpootvns dard Aipvyns 
puxpov BSup ™poptov: pobhaxes ° émimpoo Bev é éarey. 
ciety: vis mais cpt Kab odpavod dorrepdevros, 
airap epot “yévos oupdvtoy- 768e 8 tore Kal avroi: 
Siby 8 cipi adn Kal ddd Avpan, dda 67’ alba 
poxpoy Bdup mpopeov Ths pynpootyys ard Xipvys: 
kat[rof cole Sécovor miciv Ocins ax[d xpyv]ns, 

kai rér” Ereur’ G[AAowwe eB] Hpwerow dvd£er[s]. 


The Myth of Er indeed differs from the Petelia Tablet in 
being concerned with those who must still drink of Lethe, 
and be born again in the flesh, not with those who have 
been thoroughly purified and drink of Mnemosyne, and ‘so 
enter into the. eternal peace of the disembodied state; yet 
there is a touch in the Platonic Myth which reminds us that 
the journey taken is the same as that which the Orphic 
pvorns had to take with the golden tablet in his hand. The 
journey to the plain of Lethe, according to the Platonic. Myth, 
is through a dry, torrid region, ind the temptation to drink 
too deeply of the water of Lethe is strong, and wisdom, in 
the imperfectly purified Soul, is needed in order to resist it. 
Similarly, the purified uvorns is warned by his tablet not 
to quench his burning thirst in Lethe, for the cool water 
of Mnemosyne is at hand. The drinking of Lethe is the 
act with which each successive period of the purgatorial 
discipline ends; the drinking of Mnemosyne is the act 
which completes the whole series of periods in the discipline. 
Both streams, or fountains, are in the place—above ground, 
not subterranean—to which Souls journey in order that from 
it they may be either translated to the True Heaven, or sent 
back to be born again in this world. Similarly Dante places 
these two streams side by side on the top of the Mount of 
Purgatory, Lethe running west and north on the left hand of 
one standing on the south side of their common source and 
looking north; Eunoé running east and north on his right 
hand. Dante, not having to set forth his doctrine of 
xdOapos in the form of a myth of metempsychosis, makes 
the purified Soul, before it passes from the Mount of 
Purgatory up into Heaven, drink only once of Lethe, at 
the completion of all its purgatorial stages, in order that it 
may forget its sins; and then of Eunoé, that it may retain 
the memory of its meritorious deeds (Purg. xxviii, 130). 
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Sins are wiped out after penance, and so fully pardoned, that 
the sinner does not even remember that he has sinned; but, 
on the other hand, he does not begin his heavenly existence 
as a tabula rasa—the continuity of his conscious life is pre- 
served by the memory he retains of his good actions. Here 
Dante sets forth the thought on which the Platonic doctrine 
of dvdpynos rests. It is the flesh, with its sins, that the 
Philosopher in the Phaedrus forgets; but of the things of 
the mind—of truth and virtue—he gains always clearer and 
clearer memory, working out his purification as a devotee of 
the true “mysteries”—pdvy mrepodrar 7 Tod dtidocodou 
Sidvoia: mpos yap exelvois det dots ponun Kata Stvapmy, 
mpos olamep Geos dv Oeios dort: ois 5¢ 89 Tovavrors avnp 
itropvyjpactv 6p0as ypwpevos, TeA€ous del TedeTas TEAovpeEVOS, 
réreos Svrws povos yiyverat (Phaedrus, 249 c). The parallel 
between the philosopher who “always, as far as he can, 
cleaves in memory to those things by cleaving to which the 
Deity is divine,” and the purified zvorns who finally drinks 
of the well of pxnwocvvn, is plainly in Plato’s mind here, as 
Dieterich (Nekyia, pp. 113, 122) and others have noticed. 
Similarly, in the Phaedo, 114 c, he says of girocodpig ixavas 
xaOnpdpevo. dvev cwpdtwv Saou, speaking of those who are 
translated from the Earthly to the Celestial Paradise, 1.e. 
from the True Surface of the Earth, or the Islands of the 
Blessed, to olxyjoess ere TovTwY KaAXIioUS. 


1 See Thompson's note on the construction mpés éxelvors. 

2 Dieterich (Nek. p. 122) says: ‘‘Platons Mythen stimmen in allem, was 
die erhaltenen Reste zu kontroliren uns gestatten, zu den Tafelchen von Thurioi 
und Petelia: in diesen und in jenen der himmlische Ursprung der Seelen, der 
schmerzenvolle Kreislauf, das Abbiissen der Schuld wegen alter Siinden, das 
Eingehen in die Gefilde der Seligkeit (Persephone tritt allerdings bei Platon 
ganzlich zuriick); zur Rechten gehen wie in Platons Republik so mach den 
Inschriften die zu Belohnenden und zur Linke die Strafenden, links ist die 
Lethe in beiden Uberlieferungen. Sollten wir nun nicht die Anspiclungen bei 
Platon verstehen von der w»4un der seligen Philosophen-seelen, rpds yap éxelvos 
det dort prin (Phaid. 249 c), und unmittelbar daneben die Bezeichnung der 
Lehre als ré\eo: rederal? Es ist dasselbe, wenn von Pythagoras gesagt wird, er 
sei immer in Besitz der uvjuy gewesen (s. bes. Laert. Diog. viii. 4). Dort ist 
nur abstrakt gesagt, was der Quell der Mneme konkret, mythisch, und 
symbolisch sein soll. Die Wiedererinnerung an das, was die Seele einst sah 
in ihrer gittlichen Heimat, hilft sie erlésen ; wer sie empfingt, ist erlost. 
Sollte es noch zu kiihn sein, in jener offenbar viel dlteren Vorstellung der 
unteritalischen Mysterien, die nun fiir uns erst um Platons Zeit oder etwas 
spiter durch diese ‘lafelchen ans Licht treten, eine Quelle der platonischen 
Lehre von der dvdyxyots zu finden? Das kann hier nur angedeutet werden, 
sonst wiirde sich herausstellen, dass diese Mysterienlehre iiberhaupt von viel 
grosserem Kinflusse auf die ganze Psychologie, ja die ganze Ideenlehre gewesen 
sind, als man hatté annehmen kénnen.” 
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I may perhaps be allowed to notice here, in passing, a 
curious point of contact between Plato’s representation of 
xdBapors as effected through a series of metempsychoses, and 
Dante’s representation of it as an ascent from terrace to 
terrace of the Mount of Purgatory. In the Myth of Er 
Plato says that the Souls come to Lethe in the evening, and 
drink of the water, and fall asleep; and at midnight there 
is thunder and an earthquake, and they shoot up like meteors 
to be born again in the flesh. Similarly, Dante tells us 
(Purg. xx. and xxi.) that when a Soul passes to a higher 
terrace in the course of its purification, the Mount of Purgatory 
is shaken, and there isa great shout of the spirits praising 
God. The Soul of the poet Statius, which had just passed 
to a higher terrace, thus explains the matter to Dante (Purg. 
xxi. 58 ff.}:—-The Mountain, it says, 


Trembles when any spirit feels itself 
So purified, that it may rise, or move 
For rising; and such loud acclaim ensues. 


* * * * * 


And I, who in this punishment had Jain 

Five hundred years and more, but now have felt 
Free wish for happier clime. Therefore thou felt’st 
The mountain tremble; and the spirits devout 
Heard’st, over all its limits, utter praise 

To the Liege Lord, whom I entreat their joy 

To hasten.? 


The earthquake and sound of shouting which attended the 
passage of the Soul of Statius to a higher terrace are com- 
pared with the shaking of Delos when Latona “couched to 
bring forth the twin-born Eyes of Heaven,” and with “the 
song first heard in Bethlehem’s field.” An earthquake and 
a great sound—of thunder or shouting—-are thus associated 
both by Plato and by Dante with the new birth. The ascent 
of Souls from terrace to terrace of the Mount of Purgatory 
is a series of spiritual new births, and answers in Dante to 
the series of re-incarnations in Plato’s mythological representa- 
tion of the doctrine of «cdé@apors. 

That the Orphic mythology of the two fountains of Lethe 
and Mnemosyne in the world of the departed—vouched for 


1 Purg, xxi. 58 ff., Cary’s Translation. 
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by the gold tablet—originated in ritual practised by those who 
consulted oracles of the dead, is rendered probable by a 
passage in Pausanias ix. 39 (which Dante cannot be supposed 
to have known), in which the method of consulting Tro- 
phonius at Lebadeia is described. The priests of Trophonius, 
before they take the applicant to the pavreiov, lead him to 
certain fountains, Lethe and Mnemosyne, which are very close 
to each other—ai 8¢ éyyirard ciow ddAnAOV. First, he 
must drink of Lethe that he may forget all that he thought 
of before; then he must drink of Mnemosyne that he may 
have power given him to remember what he sees when he 
goes down into the Cave of Trophonius. There is evidently 
a connection between the mythology of the Descent into 
Hades and the practice of consulting oracles of the dead like 
that of Trophonius. It is to consult his father Anchises that 
Aeneas goes down into Avernus; and even the inmates of 
Dante’s Inferno (for instance, Farinata, Inf. x.) have prophetic 
power. 

To summarise the results so far reached :—Dante was true 
to mythological data at his disposal in placing Lethe in, or 
near, Elysium or the Earthly Paradise, and making it a 
stream, not subterranean, but on the surface of the Earth; 
but there is no evidence to show that he had any knowledge 
of the Orphic mythology of the twin-streams as we have it 
in the Petelia inscription. Nor can we suppose that he knew 
of Pausanias’ (ix. 39) mention of the streams of Lethe and 
Mnemosyne at the entrance of the Cave of Trophonius.’ The 
safest course is to allow that Dante, taking the general idea 
of streams encircling the Earthly Paradise from Genesis, and 
the idea of Lethe as one of these streams from Aen. vi., may 
have hit, quite independently of mythological tradition, on the 
very natural idea of a stream of Memory to contrast with the 
stream of Oblivion, although his description of the attributes 
of Eunoé as stream of Memory certainly resembles Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic passages in which the process of «dé@apces 
is identified with that of dvdpvnots. 


1 It is possible that he may have seen Pliny, H. N. xxxi. 15. For Dante’s 
acquaintance with Pliny, see Toynbee’s Dante Dictionary, art. ‘‘ Plinius,” and his 
Index of Authors quoted by Benvenuto da Imola in his Commentary on the D. C., 
pubis as Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1900, 
art. ‘‘ Plinius.” 
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With regard to the name Eunoé (not a name obviously 
appropriate to the stream of Memory) I have a suggestion 
to make, which, if it goes in the right direction at all, 
perhaps does not go very far. I offer it, however, for what 
it may be worth, as a contribution to a difficult subject. My 
suggestion is that Dante’s use of the name Eunoé may have 
some connection with the idea of refrigeriwm, which apparently 
found its way into Christian literature ' from the early Chris- 
tian epitaphs which reproduce the yuypov tdwp of the pagan 
epitaphs, Thus, we have such pagan epitaphs as the follow- 
ing published by Kaibel, and referred to by Dieterich in his 
Nekyia and Rohde in his Psyche: ‘puypdv tdwp Soin cor 
dvat évépov “AtSwveds (Kaibel, I. G., 1842)—eiwiyer nai 
Soin cot 6 "Octpis 7d uxpov Bdwp (Kaibel, I. G., 1488)— 
D.M. [VLIA POLITICE DOESE OSIRIS TO PSYCRON 
HYDOR (inscription found in Via Nomentana, Rome; Kaibel, 
Lf. G, 1705; cf. Dieterich, Wek. p. 95); and such Christian 
epitaphs (quoted by Dieterich, Nek. p. 95, and Rohde, Psyche, 
li. 391) as in refrigerio et pace anima tua—Deus te refrigeret 
—spiritum tuum Dominus refrigeret. 

I suggest, then, that the name Eunot—eivora, benevolentia 
—was chosen by Dante, or rather by an unknown authority 
from whom he borrowed it, to indicate that a boon was 
graciously bestowed by God through the water of this stream 
—the boon of refrigerium—wuypov tSmp Soin cor dvakt 
évépov ’Aidwvets—Dominus te refrigeret. Dante's Eunoé 
would thus mean the Stream of the Loving-kindness and 
Grace of God. 

Considering the probable descent of the Christian re- 
Srigeriwm (the idea of which makes itself felt in the lines 
with which the Purgatorio ends), through epitaphs, from the 
Orphic yuypov vdeap, I am inclined to think that it is to 
Christian epitaphs that we ought to go for the more 
immediate source of Dante’s Eunoé. If the word were found 
there in connection with refrigerium, we might infer with 
some confidence that it had occurred in Orphic epitaphs.’ 


1 Tertullian, Apologeticus, xxxix., speaking of the Lord’s Supper, says, “*inopes 
quosque refrigerio isto juvamus”; and Dante, Par. xiv. 27, has “‘ Lo refrigerio— 
dell’ eterna ploia.”” 

2 In the “‘Query” in the Classical Review, Feb. 19038, p. 58, referred to on 
p. 154 supra, Miss Harrison conjectured Eldvjoias in Kaibel, 1.G.8.2. 642. To 
a note on ‘*The Source of Dante’s Eunoé” in the Classical Review, March 1903, 

M 
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III 


Dante’s Mount of Purgatory has characteristics belonging 
to the Islands of the Blessed, or mansions él yjs, to the 
Plain of Lethe, and to Tartarus, as these places are described 
in Plato’s Myths. The Earthly Paradise on the aethereal top 
of the Mount of Purgatory answers to the mansions é7l yijs 
—on the True Surface of the Earth.” Lethe, as well as 
Eunoé, is on the top of the Mount of Purgatory; and the 
disciplinary punishment undergone by those not incorrigibly 
wicked, in Plato’s Tartarus, answers in part to the penance 
undergone on the various cornices or terraces of Dante’s 
Purgatory. Looking at the composition of the Myth of Er as 
a whole, we may say that in this Myth we have the sketch 
of a Divina Commedia, complete with its three parts—Znferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso. The Inferno is painted with a few 
touches, where the torments of Ardiaeus are described. The 
Purgatorio is given in more detail, not only in the reference 
to what those who come out of Tartarus have suffered during 
their imprisonment, but also in the account of the march of 
these Souls to the throne of Necessity, and their choosing of 
new Lives, and further journey on to the water of Lethe: 


pp. 117, 118, in reply to Miss Harrison’s ‘‘ Query,” I wrote :—‘ Until Miss 
Harrison’s E[ivJofas has been proved to belong to the original text of Kaibel, 
I.G.S.I. 642, and the reference in that inscription has been shown to belong 
certainly,to the Orphic Kpjvy Mvnyootvys, it will be enough to admit that an 
Orphic writer in- the third century 3.c. might very naturally speak of the 
gédaxes of the Well of Memory as e&vo: towards those wécrat on whom they 
bestowed 7d yuxpéy Udwp, or refrigeriwm, and that he might very naturally 
describe that well itself as Edvolas xpyvy—the Fountain of Loving-kindness.” 

Since writing the above I have been reminded by a reference in Dieterich’s 
Eine Mithrasliturgie (1903), p. 74, n. 1, that Plutarch, in his Js. ef Osir. ch. 47, 
says that the Persian god Ormuzd made six gods, the first of whom is the God of 
etvour—s pév "Qpoudtys éx Tod xaGapwrdrou gdous 6 8° *Apetsdveos éx rol fdpov 
yeyoras morenoGow addjros* Kal 6 pev eE Geods erolyoe, Tov wey mpGrov ebvoias 
tov 5¢ detrepoy ddnGelas, rdv bé rpirov etvoulas, ray 6é ocway Tov pev codlas, 
tov dé mhovrov, tov dé Trav érl Tois Kadols Hddwr Syusoupydy: 6 dé robrous 
dowep dvriréyvous loous rév dpidusy. Here, I take it, roy per mpGrov is the 
first counted from Ormuzd himself; so that the God of efvoca would be the last 
reached by the ascending Soul of the initiated person on its way up the Mithraic 
khivag éxrdmvdos. It is a strange coincidence that the last stage in Dante's 
xriwaé of purification—the Mount of Purgatory—should also be Eévora, having 
passed which his wderns is 


Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 


Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 584) refers to tomb-inscriptions. with ebvolas 
cal pviuns xdpw. This only means, I take it, ‘‘in affectionate remembrance,” 
and can hardly give the clue to the problem of Dante’s Eunoé= Mnemosyne. 
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these experiences, leading up, as they do, to yéveous in the 
flesh, are all parts of a purgatorial discipline. Lastly, we have 
the Paradiso of the Myth of Er in the visiqn of the orrery— 
the little model of the great Universe, by means of which the 
astronomical theory of Plato’s age—essentially the same as 
that of Dante’s age—is illustrated and presented in a form 
which appeals to poetical fancy, and yet—so Plato thought— 
is scientifically correct. This ancient astronomy, first poetised 
by Plato, has indeed played a notable part in the history of 
poetry. Dante’s Paradiso is dominated by it—renders it into 
poetry, and yet leaves it “scientific”; and Milton, although he 
was acquainted with the Copernican system, adheres, in 
Paradise Lost, to the old astronomy with its concentric 
spheres revolving round the Earth. But when we say that 
Dante’s Paradiso—the noblest of all Eschatological Myths—is 
dominated by the ancient astronomy,—renders its theory of 
the heavens into poetry and still leaves it “scientific,’—-we 
must not forget that the theory came down to Dante already 
touched into poetry by an influence not commonly considered 
poetical, to which, however, Dante’s rendering owes much of 
its poetical effect. I refer to the influence of Aristotle. He 
put poetry into astronomy when he explained the revolutions 
of the spheres as actuated by the attraction of God—the Best 
Beloved, Who draws all things unto Himself with strong 
desire (see Met. A 7; de Coelo, ii. 2; and Mr. A. J. Butler’s 
note, The Paradise of Dante, p. 8). It is Aristotle who 
dictates the first line of the Paradiso— 


La gloria di Colui che tutto muove ;? 


and it is with Aristotle’s doctrine—or poetry—that the 
Paradiso ends— 


Al? alta fantasia qui mancé possa : 
Ma gia volgeva il mio disiro e ’l velle, 
Si come ruota che igualmente é mossa, 
L’ Amor che muove il Sole e I’ altre stelle.’ 


1 See Masson’s Milton's Poetical Works, vol. i. pp. 89 ff. 
2 His glory by whose might all things are moved. 
Cary. 
3 Here vigour failed the towering fantasy ; 
But yet the will rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion, by the Love impelled 
That moves the Sun in Heaven and all the oe 
ARY. 
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The Aristotelian doctrine—or poetry '—of these lines is set 
forth fully in the Convivio, ii. 44: 


There are nine moving heavens, and the order of their position 
is as follows: The first that is reckoned is that of the Moon; the 
second, that in which Mercury is; the third, Venus ; the fourth, the 
Sun; the fifth, Mars; the sixth, Jupiter; the seventh, Saturn ; 
the eighth is that of the Stars; the ninth is that which can only 
be perceived by the movement above mentioned, which is called 
the crystalline or diaphanous, or wholly transparent. But outside 
of these, Catholics suppose the Empyrean Heaven, which is as much 
as to say the Heaven of Flame, or the luminous; and they suppose 
this to be immovable, since it has, in itself, in respect of every 
part, that which its matter requires. And this is the reason why 
the primum mobile has most rapid movement: because by reason of 
the fervent longing which every part of it has to be joined to 
every part of that most divine motionless Heaven, it revolves 
within that with so great desire that its velocity is, as it were, 
incomprehensible. And this motionless and peaceful Heaven is 
the place of that Supreme Deity which alone fully beholds itself. 
This is the place of the blessed spirits, according as Holy Church, 
which cannot lie, will have it; and this Aristotle, to whoso under- 
stands him aright, seems to mean, in the first book de Coelo.? 


This is ~bos—as truly pdos as the Spindle of Necessity 
in the Vision of Er; which Dante sufficiently recognises in 
Conv. ii. 3, where he says that although, as regards the truth 
of these things, little can be known, yet that little which 
human reason can know has more delectation than all the 
certainties of sense. 

To pass now to another point:—The vérop, or continuous 
surface formed by the edges or lips of the concentric whorls 
of the orrery (ep. 616 &), has been identified by some with 
the vatoy tod ovpavod of Phaedrus, 247 c—the outside of 
the outermost sphere of the sensible Cosmos, on which the 
Chariot-Souls emerge in sight of the Super-sensible Forms. 
Hence, it is inferred, the place where the Souls of the Myth of 
Er are assembled before the throne of Necessity, and where 
they choose new Lives before they journey on to the Plain of 

1 Against the view here advanced—that Aristotle’s doctrine of God is “ poetry ” 
—the reader may consult an interesting article on “The Conception of evépyea 
dxevyotas,” by Mr. F. C. 8. Schiller, in Mind, Oct. 1900, republished in revised and 


expanded form, under the title of Activity and Substance, as Essay xii. in Mr. 
Schiller’s Humanism (1903). 


? A.J. Butler’s Translation of Scartazzini’s Companion to Dante, p. 420. 
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Lethe, is outside the sensible Cosmos I do not think that 
this inference is certain, or even probable. “It is a model of 
the Cosmos, I think—-and an old-fashioned model, with rings 
instead of spheres *—not the outside of the actual Cosmos, that 
the Pilgrim Souls of the Republic see. In the vision of this 
model, or orrery, we have what is really a vision within the 
larger vision of the whole Myth of Er. The Pilgrim Souls 
are still somewhere in the sensible Cosmos—indeed, they are 
on the surface of the Earth somewhere. In this place, on the 
surface of the Earth, Necessity and the three Fates, and the 
rest’ of the pageant, appear to them, év eiddérov ede, as the 
Saints appear to Dante in the lower Spheres where they 
really are not.’ Standing in this place, on the surface of the 
Earth—it may be on the antipodal surface of the Earth—the’ 
Pilgrim Souls see on the knees of Necessity the model of the 
Cosmos, with the lips of its rings making a continuous surface. 
It is true that in the Phaedrus Souls about to be born actually 
visit the varov obpavod, and see thence the wmepovpdvios 
rorros, but in the Phaedrus these Souls have wings and can 
fly to the fammantia moenia mundi, whereas, in the Myth of 
Er the Souls plod on foot. This seems to me to make a great 
difference. In interpreting the details of a Platonic Myth we 
do well always to take account of the poet-philosopher’s power 
of exact visualisation, in respect of which he can be compared 
only with Dante. I think, therefore, that in the Myth of 


1 See R, L. Nettleship’s Philosophical Lectures and Remains, ii. 361, n. 3. 

? Rep. 616 D: see Burnet, Harly Greek Philosophy, p. 202, and §78 generally. 
ZPbvdvhor, Prof. Burnet points out, are not spheres, but rings, what Parmenides 
(adopting a Pythagorean idea) calls erépaya:. According to the o¢évSvhot-scheme, 
the Earth and the Heavens are not spherical, but annular. As the astronomy 
accepted by Plato undoubtedly made the Earth spherical, in a spherical Cosmos 
(see Zeller’s Plato, Eng. Transl. p. 379), we must conclude that the system of rings 
or opévdvdc, in Rep. 616, is that of a model only—either an old-fashioned 
Pythagorean one, or an up-to-date one, in which, however, only the half of 
each sphere was represented, so that the internal “works” might beseen. That 
astronomical models were in use we know from Timaeus, 40 p, where the speaker 
says that without the aid of a model of the Heavens it would be useless to attempt 
to describe certain motions ; and cf. Fabricii Bibl. Gr. Liber iv. pp. 457 ff., on 
astronomical models in antiquity. 

With regard to the breadth of the rims of the o@évdvAor, see Mr. Adam’s note 
on 616 =, and Appendix vi. Although the view supported by the mporépa 
cal dpxasorépa ypady mentioned by Proclus—that the breadth of the rims of the 
opévivdo: is proportionate, but not equal, to the diameters of the planets—is 
plausible, it seems better to take it that the supposed distances of the orbits from 
each other are signified by the breadth of the rims. 

3 Par, iv. 34 ff Cf. Odys. xi. 600, rév 5é per’ eloevénoa Pliny ‘Hpaxdnelny 

| etdwrov, atrds dé wer’ GPavdroe Geotot. 
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Er the Souls about to be born again do not actually visit the 
vetov otpavod. 

Be this as it may, the region of the va@rov ovpavod, as 
described in the Phaedrus, is either the actual abode, or in 
close touch with the stars (Zim. 42 8), which are the actual 
abodes, of the purified ones who have drunk of Mnemosyne, and 
“always remember ”—-“ philosophers,” who have been trans- 
lated from the “ True Surface of the Earth,” as we read in the 
Phaedo (114 c): of dirocodia ixavds xabnpdpevor dvev te 
copdrav for Ts wapdmav eis Tov erevta xpovov Kal eis 
oixnoes ert TolTwv KaAddovs adixvodvTar Gs ovTe pdbtov 
Snhaoat ode 6 ypovos ixavds ev tS mapdvTt. The abode of 
these purified ones, in or within sight of the super-sensible region, 
corresponds to the Empyrean or motionless Heaven of Dante, 
the tenth and outermost Heaven, in which the blessed really 
dwell, although they appear, év eiSaAov cides, in all the nine 
moving Spheres to the poet as he ascends.’ 

I wish to conclude this section of my observations on the 
Myth of Er with a few words about the view maintained by 
Mr. Adam in his note on Rep. 617 B, 11 :— 


*Avdyxns yévaciv.—Plato means us to imagine Necessity as 
seated in the centre of the Universe. The notion is probably 
Pythagorean ; for Parmenides, who attaches himself to the Pytha- 
goreans in this part of his system (Zeller,® i. p. 572), speaks of a 
central “Avéyxn as the cause of all movement and birth; see 
Diels, Dow. Gr. 335, 12 ff.—rav 8 cuppryav (sc. orepavav) trav 
peoordryy drdras toxéa méons Kwioews Kal yevéccws imdpyeu, 
qvrwa kat Saivova xvBepvariv Kat KdAndotyov erovopdle: Sixny Kat 
dvayknv; and Zeller, ic. p. 577, n. 3 (Zeller identifies this 
*Avéyxyn with the central fire of the Pythagoreans). The same 
school seem also to have held that “Avéyxy surrounds and holds 
the world together (Diels, tc. 321), and Zeller thinks it is this 
external “Avdyxy of which Plato here avails himself (l.c. p. 434, 
n. 3). But it is quite clear that Plato’s “Avdyxy is in the middle. 


T agree with Mr. Adam in rejecting Zeller’s view that it is 
the external "Avdyxn of which Plato here avails himself, and 
in thinking that Plato’s "Avdyxy is in the middle. But in 


1 Par. iv. 28-39. The appearance of a certain Saint in a certain moving 
Sphere is a sign of his or her position in the graded hierarchy of the Empyrean, 
or Unmoved Heaven, in which all the Saints have their real abode. A Saint who 
appears to Dante in the Lunar Sphere, for example, has a lower position in the 
Empyrean than one who appears in the Sphere of Jupiter. 
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what middle? Not in the Pythagorean middle of the Universe, 
which is not the Earth, but the Central Ffre. The throne of 
*Avayxn is certainly placed by Plato either on or within the 
Earth, which is in the middle of his Universe. Mr. Adam, 
with, I venture to think, too much regard for dxpsBodroryia, 
maintains that it is within, not on the surface of, the Earth. 
“Tf the light is ‘straight like a pillar,” he writes (note on 
6168, 13), “and stretches ‘through all the Heaven and the 
Earth,’ it follows that as the Earth is in the middle of the 
Universe, the ‘ middle of the light’ will be at the centre of the 
Earth. No other interpretation of xatd péoov Td das is 
either natural or easy. It would seem, therefore, that at the 
end of the fourth day after leaving the Meadow the Souls are 
at the central point both of the Universe and of the Earth, as 
ig maintained by, among others, Schneider and Donaldson ; and 
this view is also in harmony with some of the most important 
features of the remaining part of the narrative.” 

My view is that the throne of Necessity is on the surface 
of the Earth, at that spot where the pillar of light—the axis 
on which the Cosmos revolves—was seen, by the Pilgrim Souls 
as they approached, to touch the ground,—seen, with the 
accompanying knowledge (so characteristic of dream-experience) 
that it goes through the Earth and comes out at the antipodal 
spot. I do not think that we ought to press the phrase cata 
Hécov 7d das, as Mr. Adam does. Apart from the fact that 
the Pythagorean or Parmenidean central ’Avdyxn was not in 
the centre of the Zarth, the whole scenery of the Myth and 
its general fidelity to mythological tradition seem to me to be 
against putting Plato’s throne of Necessity, as Mr. Adam does, 
in the centre of the Earth. The Myth begins by telling us 
that the Souls came, some of them out of the Earth, some of 
them down from “Heaven,” to the Meadow. The Meadow is 
certainly on the surface of the Earth. Their journey thence to 
the throne of Necessity is evidently on the surface of the 
Earth,—they have the sky above them; they see the pillar of 
light in the sky before them for a whole day, the fourth day 
of their march, as they approach it. There is no suggestion of 
their going down on that day into Tartarus in order to reach 
the “middle of the light” at the centre of the Earth. Those 
of them who came out of Tartarus are still out of it, and are 
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not going back into it. And those who came out of the region 
described as odpaves, “Heaven,” are still out of that region. 
Hence, if I am right in identifying the odpavos of the Rep. 
with the “True Surface of the Earth” of the Phaedo Myth, 
Mr. Adam cannot be right when he says, 616 B, 11 (cf 614 
C, n.), that “Plato in all probability thinks of the Aepor as 
somewhere on the True Surface of the Earth described by him 
in the Myth in the Phaedo,and it is apparently along this 
surface that the Souls progress until they come in view of the 
light.” The True Surface of the Earth and Tartarus, accord- 
ing to my view, were both equally left when the Aepwr was 
reached. The Souls are now journeying along the “Third 
Way,’ which leads, under the open sky, by the throne of 
Necessity, and then by the River of Lethe, eis yéveow. The 
River of Lethe does not appear in the list of the subterranean 
or infernal rivers given in the Phaedo;’ the mythological 
tradition (observed even by Dante, as we have seen) places it 
under the open sky—probably the sky of the wnder-world— 
the antipodal hemisphere of the Earth. And the dépecOar 
dvw eis Thy yéveow atTovtas waTep aotépas (621 8), from 
which Mr. Adam (citing Aen. vi. 748 ff.) infers “that the 
Souls, just before their re-incarnation, are underground,” seems 
to me, on the contrary, entirely in accordance with the view 
that, encamped near the River of Lethe, they are on the sur- 
face of the Earth, under the open sky, up into which they 
shoot in various directions like meteors——surely an inappro- 
priate picture if they were down in a cavern somewhere at the 
centre of the Earth. 

The whole movement, in short, of the Myth of Er, from 
the meeting of the two companies of Souls at the Meadow 
onwards, is above ground, under the open sky. From afar 
they see a pillar of light reaching down through the sky to 


1 Olympiodorus, Schol. in Phaedonem, counects the list of infernal rivers with 
Orphic tradition—ol rrapudidduevo. réooapes rrorapol xara Thy ’Opdéws mapddocw 
rots waroyelots dvadoyoda: 8° arotxelois re Kal xévrpots xard S0o dvriféces, 0 
pev yap TlupipdeyéGov rq@ wupt xal ry dvarody, 6 de Kwxurds ri yy Kol 7H 
Sioa, 6 d& 'Axdpww dép re kal pernuBplg. rovrous pev 'Opdeds odrw diérater, 
abrés 82 roy "Oxeavdy r@ dart Kal ry Apxrw mpooorxeot, Here the River of 
Lethe does not appear. 

Roscher (art. ‘‘ Lethe”) gives the following mentions of Lethe: Simonides, 
Epig. 184 (Bergk)—this is the first mention, but the authorship is doubtful ; 
Aristoph. Ranae, 186; Plato, Rep. 621; Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. ch. 15, in 
quotation from a dramatic writer; Virg. Aen. vi. 705, 715; Lucian, de Zuctu, 
§§ 2-9; Mort. Dial, 13. 6, 28. 2; Ovid, Hp. ex Pont. 2, 4, 23. 
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the Earth; and, because Plato, the Dreamer of the Myth, 
recognises this pillar as the axis of the Coamos—the cause of 
its necessary revolutions—lo! when the Souls are come to the 
foot of the pillar, it is no longer a pillar reaching down 
through the sky that they see, but Necessity herself sitting on 
Earth, on her throne, with a model of the Cosmos revolving in 
her lap. 

There is another point on which I feel obliged to 
differ from Mr..Adam. “It is clear,’ he says (note on Rep. 
616 c), “that the light not only passes through the centre of 
the Universe, but also, since it holds the heavens together like 
the undergirders of men-of-war, round the outer surface of the 
heavenly sphere ”—+.e. the ends of the light which passes round 
the outer surface are brought inside the sphere, and, being 
joined in the middle, form the pillar. This seems to me to 
make too much of the man-of-war, or trireme. It is enough 
to take Plato to say that the pillar (which alone is mentioned) 
holds the Universe together in its particular way, as the 
troCmpara, in their particular way, hold the trireme together. 
And if there is a light passed round the outer surface of the 
Heaven, as well as one forming its axis, why do the Pilgrim 
Souls see only the latter? The Heavens are diaphanous. The 
Pilgrims ought, if Mr. Adam’s view is correct, to see not only 
the pillar of light rising vertically from the horizon at a certain 
fixed point towards which they journey, but also another band 
of light—that which surrounds the outside of the Universe-— 
travelling round with the motion of the sphere of the fixed 
stars from East to West. 


IV 


I shall now conclude what I have to say about the Myth 
of Er with a few words on the great philosophical question 
raised in it. I mean the question of How to reconcile Free 
Will with the Reign of Law. Both are affirmed in the Myth. 
The Pilgrim Souls are conducted to a spot at which they see, 
with their own eyes, the working of the Universal Law—they 
stand beside the axis on which the Cosmos revolves, and see 
clearly that the revolutions “cannot be otherwise.” They see 
that the axis of the Cosmos is the spindle of ’Avdy«n :—and, 
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behold! there sits ’Avdyxn herself on her throne, and there are 
the three Fates, with solemn ritual, ordering the succession of 
events in time according to the law of ‘Avdy«n. Yet, within 
the very precincts of the court of ’Avdyxen in which they 
stand, the Pilgrim Souls hear the Prophet telling them in the 
words of Lachesis, that “they are free to choose, and will be 
held responsible for their choice.” Plato here presents the 
Idea of Freedom mythically under the form of a prenatal act 
of choice—the choice, it is to be carefully noted, not of par- 
ticular things, but of a Whole Life—the prenatal “choice” of 
that whole complex of circumstances in which particular things 
are chosen in this earthly life. Each Soul, according to its 
nature, clothes itself in certain circumstances — comes into, 
and goes through, this earthly life in circumstances which it 
has itself chosen—that is, in circumstances which are to be 
regarded not as forcing it, or dominating it mechanically 
from without, but as being the environment in which it 
exhibits its freedom or natural character as a living creature.’ 
Among the circumstances of a Life “chosen,” a fixed character 
of the Soul itself, we are told, is not included—ypuyfs Se 
raw ov« éveivat (Rep. 618 B),—because the Soul is modified 
by the Life which it chooses. This means that the Soul, 
choosing the circumstances, or Life, chooses, or makes itself 
responsible for, its own character, as afterwards modified, and 
necessarily modified, by the circumstances, or Life. In other 
words, a man is responsible here on Earth for actions pro- 
ceeding from a connate character which is modified here in 
accordance with the circumstances of a general scheme of life 
made unalterable by Necessity and the Fates before he was 
born—aipeicOw Biov & cvverras && avdynns (Rep. 617 £). 

In presenting Moral Freedom under the Reign of Natural 
Law mythically, as Prenatal Choice made irrevocable by 
*Avayxn, Plato lays stress, as he does elsewhere, on the 
unbroken continuity of the responsible Self evolving its 
character in a series of life-changes. It is the choice made 
before the throne of ’Avdyxn which dominates the behaviour 


1 It was chiefly in order to express this relation between living creature and 
environment that Leibniz formulated his theory of Pre-established Harmony. 
We may say of Leibniz’s theory what he says himself of Plato’s doctrine of 
dvduyvnots—that it is “myth’—‘‘toute fabuleuse” (Nouveaux Essais, Avant- 
propos, p. 19¢ b, ed. Erdmann). 
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of the Soul in the bodily life on which it is about to enter; 
but the choice made before the throne of "Avdyxn depended 
itself on a disposition formed in a previous life; the man who 
chooses the life of a tyrant, and rues his choice as soon as he 
has made it, but too late, had been virtuous in a previous 
life, @0ec dvev gidocopias —his virtue had been merely 
“customary,” without foundation upon consciously realised 
principle (Rep. 619 c). Plato thus makes Freedom reside 
in esse, not in operari.. To be free is to be a continuously 
existing, self-affirming, environment-choosing personality, 
manifesting itself in actions which proceed, according to 
necessary law, from itself as placed once for all in the 
environment which it has chosen—its own natural environ- 
ment—the environment which is the counterpart of its own 
character. It is vain to look for freedom of the will in some 
power of the personality whereby it may interfere with the 
necessary law according to which character, as modified up to 
date, manifests itself in certain actions. Such a power, such 
a liberum arbitrium indifferentiae, would be inconsistent with 
the continuity, and therefore with the freedom and respon- 
sibility, of the Self. It is, in other words, the freedom of the 
“noumenal,” as distinguished from the “phenomenal” Self, 
which Plato presents as the “prenatal choice of a Life”— 
mythically ; which is, indeed, the only way in which such a 
transcendental idea can be legitimately presented. aipeicOw 
Biov & civertas é& dvdykns: % 8 apeth adécrotov. A 
certain Life, with all its fortunes and ail its influences on 
character, when once chosen, is chosen irrevocably? But, 
none the less, it is a life of freedom, for “ Virtue is her own 
mistress.” In being conscious of Virtue—that is, of Self as 


1 For the distinction, see Schopenhauer, Parerga und Paralipomena, ii. §117 ; 
Die Welt als Wille u. Vorsteliung, vol. ii. pp. 364, 365; and Die Grundlage der 
Moral, §10. In the last of these passages Schopenhauer (explaining the dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘intelligible” and the ‘‘empirical ” character, the latter of 
which is related to the former as operari is to esse—operari sequitur esse) quotes 
Porphyry (in Stobaeus, Zel. 8. §§ 37-40): 7d yap 8rov BovrAnua roroir’ Eockev 
elvat tod IAdruvos éxew pév rd atrekovovoy tas yuyas mplv els cdwara Kal 
Blovs diaébpous eumecety, els 7d 7) Tobrov Tov Blow EdecOas i) HAdov. — 

2 Hobbes’ “ Sovereign, once chosen, ever afterwards irremovable,” is a “ founda- 
tion-myth”; the social order which constrains individuals to conformity is 
accounted for “mythically” by a prehistoric act of choice exercised by indi- 
viduals, They willed themselves into the social order, and may not will them- 
selves out of it. A ‘‘ categorical imperative” is laid upon them to act as social 
beings. 
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striving after the good or self-realisation—the Soul is conscious 
of its own freedom. This consciousness of “ freedom,” involved 
in the consciousness of “ Virtue,” is better evidence for the 
reality of freedom than the inability of the logical faculty 
to understand freedom is against its reality. As Butler 
says, “The notion of necessity is not applicable to practical 
subjects, 7.c. with respect to them is as if if were not true. 
. . . Though it were admitted that this opinion of necessity 
were speculatively true, yet with regard to practice it is as if 
it were false.” * 

One other point and I have done with the Myth of Er: 
The momentary prenatal act of choice which Plato describes 
in this Myth is the pattern of like acts which have to be 
performed in a man’s natural life. Great decisions have to be 
made in life, which, once made, are irrevocable, and dominate 
the man’s whole career and conduct afterwards. The chief 
use of education is to prepare a man for these crises in his 
life, so that he may decide rightly. The preparation does 
not consist in a rehearsal, as it were, of the very thing to be 
done when the crisis comes,—for the nature of the crisis 
cannot be anticipated,—but in a training of the will and 
judgment by which they become trustworthy in any difficulty 
which may be presented to them. The education given to 
the @vAaxes of Plato’s KadaAivonss is a training of this kind. 
Its aim is to cultivate faculties rather than to impart special 
knowledge. It is a “liberal education” suitable to free men 
of the governing class, as distinguished from technical instruc- 
tion by which workmen are fitted for the routine of which 
they are, so to speak, the slaves. 


1 Analogy, i. 6. 


THE POLITICUS MYTH 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


WE have now done with the three purely Eschatological Myths, 
and enter on a series of Myths which are mainly Aetiological. 
We begin with the Myth of the Alternating World-periods in 
the Politicus. . 

The Cosmos has alternating periods, according as God 
either goes round with and controls its revolution, or lets go 
the helm and retires to his watch-tower. When God lets go 
the helm, the Cosmos, being a {ov with its own cvpdutos 
érOupia, and subject, like all creatures, to eiyapyévy, begins 
to revolve in its own direction, which is opposite to God’s 
direction. The change of direction—the least possible change 
if there is to be change at all—we must ascribe to the change- 
able nature of the material Cosmos, and not either to God, 
who is unchangeable, imparting now one motion and then its 
contrary, or to the agency of another God. When God, then, 
lets go the helm, the Cosmos begins of itself to revolve back- 
wards; and since all events on Earth are produced by the 
revolution of the Cosmos, the events which happened in one 
cosmic period are reproduced backwards in the next. Thus 
the dead of one period rise from their graves in the next as 
grey-haired men, who gradually become black-haired and 
beardless, till at last, as infants, they vanish away. This is 
the account of the fabled yyryeveis. They were men who died 
and were buried in the cosmic period immediately preceding 
that of Cronus—-the Golden Age of Cronus, when the Earth 
brought forth food plenteously for all her children, and men 
and beasts, her common children, talked together, and Saiuoves, 
not mortal men, were kings (cf. Laws, 713). But at last the 
stock of earthen men ran out—7o yqivoy bn Trav dvndwto 
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yévos (Pol. 272p)—and the age of Cronus came to an end: 
God let go the helm, and the Cosmos changed the direction 
of its revolution, the change being accompanied by great 
earthquakes which destroyed all but a few men and animals. 
Then the Cosmos calmed down, and for a while, though re- 
volving in its own direction, not in God’s, yet remembered 
God, and fared well; but afterwards forgot him, and went 
from bad to worse; till God, of his goodness, saved struggling 
men, now no longer earth-born, from destruction by means of 
the fire of Prometheus and the arts of Athena and Hephaestus. 
In due time he will close the present period—that of Zeus— 
by again taking the helm of the Cosmos. Then will be the 
Resurrection of the Dead. Such, in brief, is the Myth of the 
Changing World-periods in the Politicus. 

Like the Myths already examined, this one deals with 
God’s government of man as a creature at once free to do 
good and evil, and determined by cosmic influences over 
which he—-and even God the Creator himself, whether from 
lack or non-use of power hardly matters—have no control. 
The Myth differs from those which we have examined in not 
being told by Socrates himself. It is told by an Eleatic 
Stranger, who says that the younger Socrates, who is present 
with the elder, will appreciate a pwvOes, or story. Similarly, 
Protagoras prefaces the Myth which he tells (Prot. 3200) 
by saying that it will suit Socrates and the others—younger 
men than himself. 

The Eleatic Stranger in-the Politicus tells his Myth 
ostensibly in order to bring it home to the company that 
they have defined “ kingship” too absolutely—as if the king 
were a god, and not a human being. Gods directly appointed 
by the great God were kings on this Earth in a former period; 
but in the period in which we now live men are the only 
kings. Kingship must now be conceived “ naturalistically ” 
as a product of human society; and human society itself, like 
the whole Cosmos of which it is a part, must be conceived 
* naturalistically ” as following its own intrinsic law without 
divine guidance ab extra. To enforce a “ naturalistic” estimate 
of kingship is the ostensible object of the Myth; but it soars 
high, as we shall see, above the argument which it is ostensibly 
introduced to serve, 
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CoNnTEXT 


The subject of the Politicus is the True “Statesman, 

The best form of government, of we could get it, would be 
the rule of one eminently good and wise man, who knew and 
desired the Chief Good of his People, and possessed the art of 
securing it for them. His unlimited personal initiative would 
be far better than the best administration of “laws” made only 
because he could not be found, and because such rulers as were 
actually available could not be trusted with unlimited initiative. 

But before we try to determine exactly the nature of the 
True Statesman—the man whom we should like to make King, 
if we could find him; and before we try to define his Art, and 
distinguish it from all other arts—and we must try to do this, 
in order that we may get a standard by which to judge the 
work-a-day rulers, good and bad, whose administration of the 
“laws” we are obliged to accept as substitute for the personal 
initiative of the True Statesman,—before we try to formulate 
this standard, let us raise owr eyes to an even higher standard : 
God is the True Ruler of men; and in the Golden Age he 
ruled men, not through the instrumentality of human rulers, 
but Gods were his lieutenants on Earth, and lived among men, 
and were their Kings. 

It is with this Golden Age, and the great difference between 
ut and the present age, and the cause of the difference, that 
the Myth told to the elder and the younger Socrates, and to 
Theodorus the mathematician, by the Stranger from Hlea, is 
concerned. 
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TRANSLATION e 


Stranger. Here beginneth my wonderful Tale! Be as a 
child, and listen! for indeed not far art thou gotten from the 
years of childish things. 

Socrates.. Let us hear it. 

Stranger. Well, of those things which have been told from 
old time, there be many which came to pass, and shall yet 
again come to pass: whereof I count the Sign which appeared 
when that Strife the Old Story telleth of was between Atreus 
and Thyestes; for, methinks, thou hast heard what they say 
came then to pass, and rememberest it well. 

Socrates. Is it of the marvel of the Golden Lamb that thou 
speakest ? 

Stranger. Not of that, but of the change in the setting 
and rising of the sun and stars; for the story goes that in the 
quarter whence they now rise in that did they then set, rising 
from the opposite quarter; but that God, bearing witness for 
Atreus, changed them into the way which they now keep. 

Socrates. That story also I know. 

Stranger. And of the kingship of Cronus, too, have we 
heard many tell. 

Socrates. Yea, very many. 

Stranger. And, moreover, do they not tell of how men at 
first grew out of the earth, and were not begotten of their 
kind ? 

Socrates. That also is one of the old stories. 

Stranger. Well, of all these things one thing is cause; 
yea, of innumerable other things also which are more wonder- 
ful than these things; but by reason of length of time most 
are vanished, and of the rest mention is made separately of 
each, as of that which hath no fellowship with the other 
things. But of that which is the cause of all these things no 
man hath spoken. Let it therefore now be told; for when it 
hath been set forth, it will help to our proof concerning the 
King. 

Socrates. Good! Go on, and leave out nothing. 

1 Socrates the Younger is the interlocutor throughout the whole passage 


translated. 
N 
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Stranger. WHearken! This Universe, for a certain space of 
time, God himself doth help to guide and propel in the circular 
motion thereof; and then, when the cycles of the time 
appointed unto it have accomplished their measure, he letteth 
it go. Then doth it begin to go round in the contrary direc- 
tion, of itself, being a living creature which hath gotten 
understanding from him who fashioned it in the beginning. 
This cireuit in the contrary direction belongeth of necessity to 
the nature of the Universe because of this— 

Socrates. Because of what? 

Stranger. Because that to be constant in the same state 
alway, and to be the same, belongeth only to those things 
which are the most divine of all; but the nature of Body is not 
of this order. Now, that which we call Heaven and Universe 
hath been made, through him who begat it, partaker of many 
blessed possessions; but, mark this well, Body also is of the 
portion thereof. Wherefore it is not possible that it should 
be wholly set free from change, albeit, as far as is possible, it 
revolveth in the same place, with one uniform motion: for 
this reason, when it changed, it took unto itself circular 
motion in the contrary direction, which is the smallest 
possible alteration of the motion which belongeth unto it. 
Now, to be constant alway in self-motion is, methinks, im- 
possible save only with him who ruleth all the things which 
are moved; and move them now in this direction and 
again in that he may not. From all this it followeth 
that we must not say that the Universe either of itself 
moveth itself alway, or again is alway wholly moved by 
God to revolve now in one direction and then in the contrary 
direction; nor must we say that there be two Gods which, 
being contrariously minded, do cause it so to revolve; but 
we must hold by that which was just now said and alone 
remaineth, to wit, that at one time it is holpen and guided by 
the power of God supervening, and hath more life added unto 
it, and receiveth immortality from the Creator afresh; and 
then, at another time, when it is let go, it moveth of it- 
self, having been so opportunely released that thereafter it 
journeyeth in the contrary direction throughout ages innumer- 
able, being so great of bulk, and so evenly balanced, and turn- 
ing on so fine a point. 
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Socrates. All this, methinks, hath great likelihood. 

Stranger. Let us then reason with ourselves, and compre- 
hend from this that which, coming to pass, is, as we said, 
the cause of all these wonders. Well, it is this. 

Socrates. What ? 

Stranger. The circular motion of the Universe going as it 
now goeth, and then at another time going in the contrary 
direction. 

Socrates. How? 

Stranger. This alteration we must needs deem to be of 
all the changes which are accomplished in the Heaven the 
change which is greatest and most complete. 

Socrates. So it would seem. 

Stranger. And we must conclude that by reason of it the 
greatest changes are then accomplished for us who dwell 
within this Universe. 

Socrates. That also is likely. 

Stranger. Now, when changes many and great and of all 
sorts come to pass, is it not true that the nature of living 
creatures hardly endureth them ? 

Socrates. Yea, ’tis true. 

Stranger. So itis then, of necessity, that beasts do perish 
most, and of mankind only a little remnant is left; and unto 
these men do many things strange and new happen, but the 
strangest is that which attendeth the rolling back of the 
Universe when the motion contrary to this which is now 
established cometh to be. 

Socrates. What is that ? 

Stranger. Then cometh it to pass that the age of every 
creature, according as his time of life is, first standeth still, 
and mortals are all stayed in that course which maketh them 
look older and older: but presently they begin to go in the 
contrary direction—that is to say, they grow younger and more 
tender ; and the hoary locks of the old man become black, and 
the cheeks of the bearded man become smooth, and he is 
restored to the bygone springtime of his life; and the lad 
becometh smooth again, and smaller day after day and night 
after night, till he cometh back, soul and body, unto the 
nature and likeness of a new-born child; and thereafter he 
ever dwindleth away, and at the last utterly vanisheth. Like- 
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wise the corpses of them that have died by violence at this 
time go through the same changes quickly, and in a few days 
are dissolved and gone clean out of sight. * 

Socrates, But how were creatures then brought forth, 
and after what manner were they begotten of their kind ? 

Stranger. It is manifest, O Socrates, that none was then 
naturally begotten of his kind, but that the earth-born kind 
they tell of was that which came up again from the earth in 
those days, whereof our first forefathers had remembrance 
who lived in the time next after the end of the former 
Period, being born at the beginning of this present one. 
From their mouth hath word concerning these things 
come down unto us: which of many is not believed; 
but herein they err; for consider what followeth next :— 
After the old men who go back to childhood, there follow in 
their turn the men who are already dead and lying in their 
graves; these begin therein to be compacted anew out of their 
elements, and when his time cometh unto each of them in 
the cycle of generation whose motion is contrary to the former 
motion, he riseth from the dead. Thus were men, of necessity, 
earth-born in those days, and this name of earth-born which 
we have received is the true name of them all, save of those 
whom God translated to some other portion. 

Socrates. Yea, indeed, this followeth from that which 
went before. But tell me—the life thou sayest men led 
when Cronus reigned, was it in that Period or in this? 
For ’tis plain that the change whereof thou speakest in the 
course of the stars and the sun falleth to happen in each. 

Stranger. Well hast thou followed the argument; and 
thy question is to be answered thus:—That the age when 
all things came forth spontaneous for the use of man con- 
grueth not with this present motion, but with that which 
was before; for then did God control with his providence the 
whole revolution, and all the parts of the Universe every- 
where were divided amongst gods appointed to rule over them, 
as now gods rule over certain places; and, moreover, living 
creatures, according to their kinds, were assigned unto angels, 
as flocks unto divine shepherds, each angel being wholly suffi- 
cient in all things for his own flock, so that there was then 
no savagery, no devouring of one another, no war or sedition 
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at all: nay, time would fail to tell of all the consequences of 
that dispensation. 

Now, therefore, hearken, and I will dectare the truth that 
is in the old Tale of the time when all things came forth 
spontaneous. God himself was then the Overseer and Shep- 
herd of men, even as now man, being as a god amongst the 
creatures which are beneath him, is the shepherd of their 
tribes. When God was our Shepherd there was no civil 
government,and men had not wives and children, but all came | 
up into life again from the Earth, without remembrance of ' 
aught before. Instead of these things they had in abundance, 
from trees and other plants, fruits which the Earth without ~ 
husbandry brought forth spontaneous. For the most part they 
lived without raiment and without couches, in the open air; 
for the seasons were tempered to do them no hurt; and soft 
beds had they in the grass which sprang abundantly from the 
Earth. 

Now have I told thee, Socrates, of the life which was when 
Cronus reigned; as for the life which now is, which they say 
is under the rule of Zeus, thou art here thyself and knowest 
what it is. Canst thou, and wilt thou, determine which of 
these two lives is the happier ? 

Socrates. I cannot. 

Stranger. Shall I then determine this for thee after some 
sort ? 

Socrates. Prithee do. 

Stranger. Well then, if the nurslings of Cronus, having 
so great leisure and faculty of joining in discourse not only 
with men but with beasts, made use of their opportunity all 
for the getting of wisdom, conversing with beasts and one 
with another, and inquiring everywhere of Nature if haply any 
part thereof had some peculiar faculty, and perceived, better 
than another part, aught which might be of advantage for the 
ingathering of true knowledge,—if this, I say, was their manner 
of life, ‘twould be no hard matter to determine our question : 
they were a thousand times happier than we are. And even 
if, after they had eaten and drunken their fill, they passed the 
time telling tales one to another and to the beasts—such tales 
as even to this day are told of them—’twould still, I declare, 
be easy to determine our question; nevertheless, let us put 
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it away, until some one shall appear who is able to show 
us credibly which way these ancients were inclined in regard 
of knowledge and discourse: meanwhile tet us speak of that 
for the sake whereof this Tale was started, that the next part 
of our argument may go forward. 

When the time of all these men was fulfilled, and the 
change must needs come, and of the generation of them that 
arose out of the Earth there was none left, and every Soul had 
rendered her tale of births, according to the number of times 
appointed for her to fall and be sown upon the Earth, then 
did the Governor of the Universe let go, as it were, the tiller, 
and depart into his own watch-tower, and Fate and inborn 
Impulse began to cause the Universe to revolve backwards 
again, Straightway all the gods which, in their several 
places, bore rule together with the Great God, when they 
knew what was done, likewise left their provinces without 
oversight. Then was the Universe shaken -as with a great 
earthquake through his depths by reason of the concussion of 
the reversed revolution and the strife betwixt the two con- 
trary motions whereof the one was ending and the other 
beginning; whereby was wrought a fresh destruction of 
living creatures of every kind. 

Thereafter, when the due time was accomplished, the 
Universe at last ceased from tumults and confusion and 
earthquakes, and coming into a calm, and being set in order for 
the course wherein it useth to go, therein went, itself having 
superintendency and dominion over itself and all that in it is, 
calling to mind alway, as it was able, the teaching of the 
Maker and Father of all. 

At first the things which it brought forth were more 
perfectly wrought, but at last more roughly: the cause 
whereof was the corporeal part which was mixed in the 
original nature of things, the which was full of confusion 
before that it came unto the present order. From Him who 
composed it the Universe hath all things fair and good; but 
from the former state thereof come all the things difficult and 
unrighteous which in itself it hath, and bringeth to pass in 
the creatures which it fashioneth. Therefore when it was with 
the Governor, the evil creatures it brought forth were few, 
and the good were in abundance; but when it was separated 
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from him, at first for a while after the separation it performed 
all things exceeding well; and then, as time went on, and 
forgetfulness grew more and more withix® it, discord, inherent 
from of old, gained ever greater mastery and at last burst 
forth ; and things good that were produced being few, and the 
admixture of the opposite sort being great, the Universe came 
into danger of being destroyed together with all that was in it. 

Wherefore, when things were come to this pass, God, who 
fashioned this Order, perceiving that it was in distress, and 
careful lest, being tossed in the storm of so great a tumult, it 
should be loosed asunder and founder down into the measure- 
less deep of Confusion, again took up His post at the helm; 
and having turned round that which was gone the way of 
disease and dissolution in the former Period when the 
Universe was left to itself, put all in order, and restored the 
Universe to the right way, and made it exempt from death 
and old age. 

Here endeth the Tale: now let us return, and take up 
the beginning thereof, which will suffice for our setting forth 
of “ The King.” 

When the Universe was turned back, and went the way 
of this present sort of generation, then again did man’s age 
first stand still, and thereafter straightway began to bring 
forth things new, in the order contrary to that of the former 
period ; for those creatures which, by reason of their small- 
ness, were all but vanished away, began to grow bigger, and 
the bodies of men newly come forth from the Earth, which 
were born grey-headed, died again, and went down into the 
Earth; and all other things were likewise changed, according 
to the changed condition of the Universe, their Example and 
Controller; and among these things which were of necessity 
so changed were the Conception and Birth and Nourishment 
of living creatures; for no longer could a living creature 
grow in the Earth, compacted together out of his elements 
by others, but even as it was ordained unto the Universe to 
be master of his own path, so also was it ordained, by the like 
law, that the parts of the Whole, of themselves, as far as might 
be, should bring forth, and beget, and provide nourishment. 

Now, therefore, are we come whither our Whole Discourse 
was bound. 
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As for the beasts of the field, to tell how and by what 
causes they were changed would be a long story; but our 
proper concern is man, and a shorter story “will suffice. 

When we were bereft: of the care of the god which had 
gotten us to keep and tend, then came it to pass, because 
the multitude of wild beasts, being fierce by nature, were 
become more savage, and we ourselves were become weak 
and defenceless, that we were harried by them; and, more- 
over, at first, we were helpless, and without the aid of the 
arts; for the food which grew spontaneous was now lacking, 
and we knew not yet how to provide food, because that 
aforetime need had not constrained us to make provision. 
By reason of all these things were men in sore straits: where- 
fore it came to pass that those Gifts from the Gods whereof 
the old stories tell were bestowed upon us, together with the 
teaching and training which were needful; to wit, fire from 
Prometheus, and the arts from Hephaestos and his mate; and 
seeds and herbs from others: yea, all things which have 
furnished man’s life were thus brought forth, ever since the 
time when the watch kept over us by the Gods, as I said 
just now, failed us, and it behoved us to spend our lives by 
ourselves, caring for ourselves; even as the whole Universe 
must care for itself; the which we imitating and following 
alway throughout all ages do live and grow up, now after this 
manner, and then again after that manner. 

Here endeth our Tale; the use whereof will be to make 
us see how wrongly we set forth the nature of the King and 
Statesman in our former Discourse. 


Before I go on to offer observations on the Politicus Myth, 
I will supplement the foregoing translation of it by giving a 
translation of the Myth of the Golden Age of Cronus as it 
appears also in the Laws, 
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Athenian Stranger. The cities whereof we just now spake 
are not polities, or true cities, but mere dwelling-places, the 
inhabitants whereof are slaves in subjection unto certain ones 
among themselves; and each one of these dwelling-places is 
called “the government of such and such,” after them that 
be masters therein: but, if it is meet that a city should be 
called after her masters, the True City will be called after 
God, who verily ruleth over men of understanding, 

Cleinias. And who is this God ? 

Ath, I must still, for a little while, use Fable for the 
more convenient answering of thy inquiry—-what thinkest 
thou ? 

Cleinias. Yea—Fable. 

Ath. Before that those cities were, the inhabitation 
whereof we have set forth in the former part of this Dis- 
course—yea, very long time before these—it is told that there 
was a Government and Settlement when Cronus was King; 
whereof the blessedness was great, and whichsoever city is 
now ordered best is an image of that exemplar. 

* * * * * * 

This, then, is the Tale which we have received concerning 
the blessed life of the men who lived in those days: It telleth 
that they had all things, without stint, spontaneous, and that 
the cause thereof was this: Cronus, saith the Tale, knowing 
that Human Nature could in no wise be left with sole 
authority in the administration of all things human and yet 
not become a vessel filled with insolency and injustice, took 
thought of the matter, and set over our cities, to be kings 
and rulers thereof, not men, but those of a more divine and 
excellent sort, to wit, Daemons; just as we ourselves do with 
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our cattle and flocks—for we set not oxen over oxen, or goats 
over goats, but we ourselves rule over them, being of a race 
more excellent than theirs. In like manner God, they say, 
of his loving-kindness toward men, set over us the race of 
Daemons, which is more excellent than ours; and they, to 
their own great content and to ours, caring for us, and 
providing for us peace, and modesty, and good government, 
and justice without stint, made the nations of mankind 
peaceable and happy. 

This Tale, then, hath in it truth, inasmuch as it signifieth 
that whichsoever city hath not God, but a mortal man, for 
ruler, hath no way of escape from evils and troubles: where- 
fore, according to the admonition of the Tale, must we by all 
means make our life like unto the life which was when 
Cronus was King; and in so far as that which is Immortal 
dwelleth in us, must we be obedient unto the voice thereof in 
all our doings private and public, and govern our households 
aud cities according to Law, which, being interpreted, is the 
Award of Reason. 


1 This Myth ought to be taken in close connection not only with the Politicus 
Myth, but with the Discourse of Diotima, in the Symposium, and the doctrine of 
Daemons set forth in that Discourse ; for which see pp. 434 ff. infra. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE Pozrricus Mytu 
I 


I cannot do better at the outset than refer the reader for 
the general characteristics of the Politicus Myth to Jowett’s 
Introduction to the Statesman (Dialogues of Plato), where his 
admirable remarks, indeed, leave little to be added. The 
philosophical import of the Myth, it will be gathered from 
Jowett’s remarks, consists in its presentation of the “ distinc- 
tions between God causing and permitting evil, and between 
his more or less immediate government of the world.” 
Interesting observations will also be found on the art with 
which Plato gives verisimilitude to his own Myth “ by adopt- 
ing received traditions (as the tradition about the sun having 
originally risen in the West and that about the ynyeveis)— 
traditions of which he pretends to find an explanation in his 
own larger conceptions.” We have had instances of this art 
in the Platonic Myths already examined, which we have found 
securing credit to themselves by explaining not only old 
traditional Myths, but the facts and doctrines of “ modern 
science”; and we have found the same art employed by 
Dante. 

Having referred to Jowett’s Introduction’ for a general 
view of this Myth, I will now add some observations on special 
points. 

The doctrine of periodical terrestrial “ catastrophes,” uni- 
versal or local, leaving on each occasion a few scattered 
survivors to build up society afresh, mythologically explained 
in the Politicus, was part of the “science” of Plato’s day? and 
was afterwards a prominent tenet of the Peripatetics. 

It was also “ scientific” in Plato’s day to explain at least 
the general course of terrestrial phenomena as caused by the 
motion of the Heavens. It is thus that the phenomena of 


1 [ would also refer to Grote’s Plato, ii, 480, note s—a long and instructive 
note ; and to Stallbaum’s Prolegomena to the Politicus. 

2 Laws, tii. 676 ff. 

8 See Newman’s notes on Arist. Pol, ii. 5. 1269 a 5 and 6. 
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yéveots kal POopd in this sublunary region are accounted for 
by Aristotle.’ 

Putting together the occurrence of terrestrial catastrophes 
(cf. Zim. 22 ff.) and the influence of the motion of the 
Heavens, both vouched for by “science,” Plato imagines the 
catastrophes as shocks produced by sudden changes in the 
direction of the motion. The western rising of the sun in the 
Atreus Myth may have suggested this explanation to him; 
or he may have known the Egyptian tradition recorded 
by Herodotus (ii. 142), that during eleven thousand three 
hundred and forty years of Egyptian history the sun on four 
occasions altered his course, “twice rising where he now sets 
and twice setting where he now rises.” Although another 
rationale of the Egyptian tradition (or of Herodotus’s version 
of it) has been given,” I venture to suggest that whereas East 
is left and West is right as one faces the mid-day sun in the 
northern hemisphere, while East is right and West is left to 
the spectator in the southern hemisphere, the “Egyptian 
tradition ” was awkwardly built upon the tale of some traveller 
coming from south of the equator, who said truly that he had 
seen the sun rise on his right hand and set on his left. 


IT 


Zeller (Plato, Eng. Transl. p. 383, n. 44) says,“ Of course 
(cf. Tim. 36 §, and elsewhere) Plato is not in earnest in 
supposing that God from time to time withdraws from the 
government of the world.” 

Since the supposition of God’s intermittent agency is made 
in a Myth, Plato is certainly not “in earnest” with it, in the 
sense of laying it down dogmatically as a scientific axiom. 
But is he more “in earnest” with the supposition of the 
continuous agency of God in the Zimaeus? That supposition 
is equally part of a Myth; Timaeus ipse totus mythicus est? 
The truth is that, however Plato represents God-——and he 


1 De Gen, et Corr. ii. 10, 836 a 26, and ef. Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. Transl. i, 
580 ff. 
2 See Rawlinson’s note ad loc. 
3 Couturat, de Platonis Mythis, p. 82. 
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sometimes represents him in immense cosmic outlines, some- 
times on a smaller scale and more anthropomorphically—the 
representation is always for the imagination, mythical. And 
it ought not to be forgotten that the supposition of God’s 
intermittent agency is advanced in the Politicus in order to 
explain (mythologically, of course) the fact which Plato does 
not shut his eyes to even in the Timaeus, where he supposes 
(still in Myth) the continuity of God’s government—the fact 
of the existence of evil, both physical and moral, in a world 
supposed to be governed by God. In maintaining the exist- 
ence of evil Plato is certainly “in earnest.” 

It is worth noting that the representation given by the 
Politicus Myth of the opposition between God and Matter— 
good and evil—as an opposition of motions is common to the 
Myth with the astronomy of Plato’s day; but whereas the 
Politicus Myth makes motion in God’s direction alternate 
with motion in the world’s direction, astronomical theory 
makes the two motions go on for ever simultaneously, ze. 
the eternal motion of the whole Cosmos from East to West 
carries round the inner spheres, whose own motions take place 
from West to East. 

For a full discussion of the astronomy of the Politicus 
Myth I would refer the reader to Mr. Adam’s Republic, vol. ii. 
295 ff. Mr. Adam’s view is that the two cycles (the motion 
in God’s direction, and that in the opposite direction) are of 
equal length, and that each of them represents a Great Year 
—the Great Year being 36,000 years. 


II 


To ynivov 4dn wav dvidwto yévos (Poltticus, 272 D). 
The “ Resurrection” of the Politicus Myth and “ Metempsy- 
chosis” may be regarded as parallel products of imagination. 
Metempsychosis assumes a fixed number of souls created once 
for all and continuing always in existence. New souls are not 
created; the souls which animate the bodies of men in each 
successive generation are always souls which had been in- 
carnate in former generations. In Rep. 6114, Plato ex- 
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pressly lays it down that the number of souls in existence is 
always the same without augmentation or diminution.! This 
tenet involved in Metempsychosis Plato, shares with the 
aborigines of Australia. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen say :? 


The idea is firmly held that the child is not the direct result 
of intercourse®—that it may come without this, which merely, as it 
were, prepares the mother for the reception and birth of an already 
formed spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem centres. . . . 
In the native mind the value of the Churinga (stone or wooden 
objects lodged in a cave or other storehouse, near which women 
do not pass) lies in the fact that each one of them is intimately 
associated with, and is indeed the representative of, one of the 
Alcheringa ancestors, with the attributes of which it is endowed. 
When the spirit part has gone into a woman, and a child has, as a 
result, been born, then that living child is the reincarnation of 
that particular spirit individual.* 


As Metempsychosis makes the same soul, so Resurrection 
makes the same body, serve more than one life. There is a 
store of old bodies, as there is of souls, upon which a new 
generation draws. The store of souls assumed by Metempsy- 
chosis is never exhausted, being recruited as fast as it is drawn 
upon; but the store of adult bodies in the “ Resurrection” of 
the Politicus Myth is at last exhausted, for each adult body, 
when in its turn it rises from the dead, grows smaller and 
smaller till it becomes the body of an infant and vanishes 
away. 

One might develop Plato’s myth, and say that it is these 
vanished infants which reappear after the manner of ordinary 


1 Cf. Rohde, Psyche, ii. 279. 

2 The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 265. 2 

3 Cf, Myer and Nutt’s Voyage of Bran, ii. 82, on the widespread ides of con- 
ception, without male intervention,.through swallowing a worm in a drink, or 
through some other means, ; 

4 Spencer and Gillen’s Wative Tribes of Central Australia, p. 188. Before 
going to press I have not had an opportunity of seeing Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen’s new book, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, but 1 transcribe 
the following sentences from a notice of it in the Athenaeum (July 9, 1904) :— 
“These tribes believe that in every child the soul of a mythical Alcheringa 
ancestor of a given totem is re-incarnated. These totem souls haunt the places, 
marked by a tree or rock, where the ancestors ‘went into the ground.’ There 
the dying ancestors left stone amulets of a type familiar in Europe and America, 
styled churinga. When a child is born his ancestral churinga is-sought, and 
often is found near the place where the totem spirit entered his mother.” Are 
the “articles belonging to the deceased,” referred to p. 450 infra, parallel to 
these Australian amulets ? 
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birth, and grow back into adult size, when the revolution of 
the Cosmos is reversed. This would be in accordance with 
the belief, by no means confined to such primitive minds as 
those of the Australian aborigines, observed by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, that intercourse is after all not the real 
cause of the birth of a child: that the child—hardly dis- 
tinguished as “soul” and “body ”—is one who returns from 
the world of the departed and enters into the mother. The 
relationship between such a view of the nature of procreation 
and the custom of counting kinship through the mother, not 
through the father, is of course obvious. 

That the notion of Resurrection, then, recommends itself 
to the imagination in much the same way as the notion of 
Metempsychosis is what I wish to suggest to the student of 
the Politicus Myth. The two notions are closely allied and, 
indeed, tend to coalesce. The distinction between soul and 
body is a hard one for the imagination to maintain; thus it 
is very imperfectly maintained in the following instance: 
“The Jesuits relate that among the Hurons there were special 
ceremonies for little children who died at less than two 
months old; their bodies were not put in coffins in the 
cemeteries, but buried upon the pathway in order that they 
might enter into the body of some passing woman and so be 
born again;”? and it is practically given up in the Christian 
Eschatology which insists on the ultimate union of the soul 
with its risen body. 


IV 


My remarks in this section will serve as introduction to 
the “ Creation Myths,” which we shall examine next. 

The Politicus Myth may be distinguished as Aetiological 
from the Eschatological Myths which we have examined 
in the Phaedo, Gorgias, and Republic. The Eschatological 
Myths are concerned immediately with the Ideas of Reason. 
They set forth the Idea of Soul as subject of God’s govern- 


1 J. E. King on “Infant Burial,” in Classical Review, Feb. 1908, p. 88. 
The souls of infants seem always to have caused difficulty ; see Rohde, Psyche, 
ii, 411-413, on dwpor, and Adam’s note on Rep. 6150, ray 8é eb6ds yevouérww kat 
ddlyov xpévov Biodvrwy mépt GdAda reryer odk dkia prvhuns. 
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ment in the Cosmos, by depicting the future vicissitudes of 
the yuy7, not, of course, without reference to its past out of 
which its future grows. The Aetiological Myth, on the other 
hand, may set forth either Ideas of Reason or Categories of 
the Understanding. Thus the Timaeus (which is one great 
Aetiological Myth) sets forth the Ideas of Soul and Cosmos, 
by tracing their imaginatively constructed objects back to 
causes which are unfolded in an account of the Creation of the 
avuy7 and of the material world. The Phaedrus Myth, again, 
sets forth the Categories of the Understanding aetiologically, 
by showing that the a priori conditions of our knowledge of 
sensible phenomena are abiding mental impressions caused by 
a prenatal vision of the Eternal Forms in the tirepoupdytos 
ro7os. There are other myths which cannot be called either 
Aetiological or Eschatological, but are merely Expository 
either of Ideas of Reason or of Categories of the Understanding 
—thus Diotima’s Myth is an imaginative exposition of the 
Idea of Soul as Love of Truth and Immortality, while 
the functions of the Understanding are described imagi- 
natively in the Zimaeus as revolutions like those of the 
Cosmos. 

The Politicus Myth, setting forth as it does the Idea of 
Soul as subject of God’s government in the Cosmos, is Aetio- 
logical in supplying a cause for the Evil which exists in the 
world and man’s life under God’s government. 

How does Plato think that we are helped out of the 
profound difficulty about the existence of Evil by an Aetio- 
logical Myth of Changing World-periods? The answer, if we 
could give it, would be a complete theory of the influence 
which Aetiological Myths exercise over the mind of man. 
Here is the greatest difficulty of morals; and it is easily solved 
by a fantastic story of the origin of the thing which makes 
the difficulty ! 

Let me try to explain how Plato comes to attach such 
value to this Aetiological Myth. First, Plato thinks that the 
immensity of the difficulty is best illustrated in this way—as 
the tragic import of a great crisis on the stage or in real life 
is sometimes illustrated by the trifling comment or behaviour 
of some one present—it may be of a child. Plato thinks that 
his Myth, with its childish unconsciousness of difficulty, is 
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valuable as enhancing our sense of the immensity of the diffi- 
culty, and so helping us to remove the difficulty—the very 
difficulty which it makes appear more immense. When we 
know the real cause of any particular difficulty of detail we 
have got a grip of it, as it were, and can generally overcome 
it. We can never get this sort of grip of the difficulty about 
the existence of Evil; for it is not a particular difficulty with 
a particular discoverable solution, but a universal difficulty— 
a contradiction inherent in the very nature of the system 
under which we live—it puzzles us, and paralyses us the more 
we try to remove it airias Xoyicu@—by particular explana- 
tions, more nostro. But Plato’s Myth puts the difficulty once 
for all in its true place—exhibits it, in its immensity, as uni- 
versal; and the moral is—You cannot solve it as you solve a 
particular difficulty. Do not try to do so. See how immense 
itis! “Put it by “— 


The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly— 
But who, like him, will put it by? 


This is the first part of the answer which I venture 
to offer to the question, How does Plato think that 
we are helped out of a profound difficulty by a childish 
Myth ? 

The second part of the answer I venture to state as 
follows: It is very hard to “put it by ”—impossible unless 
one fancies—it is enough merely to fancy—-that one has 
somehow, at least partly, solved the difficulty which one is 
asked to “put by.” An attempt to solve a fundamental or 
universal difficulty logically, by a thin process of reasoning, 
can only end in a sense of failure; but a childish Myth, touch- 
ing, a8 it is apt to do,a vast complex of latent sensibilities, 
may awaken a feeling of vague satisfaction. A childish Myth 
may thus, after all, seem to solve a fundamental difficulty, so 
far as to warrant one in “putting it by ”"—the one important 
thing being that we should “put it by,” and act, not think 
about it and hesitate. I suggest, then, that Plato’s love of 
the Aetiological Myth is due to the instinctive sympathy of 
his many-sided genius with this—shall I call it weakness ?— 
of human nature, which finds, amid doubts and difficulties, 
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some satisfaction in fantastic explanation. Let me illustrate 
this weakness, with which I suggest that Plato is in artistic 
sympathy, by an instance of the use of the Aetiological Myth 
in Finnish mythology—by the Story of the Birth of Iron in 
the Kalewala. But first let me say a few words about the 
Kalewala by way of introduction to this story. 

The great Finnish Epic, the Kalewala, was pieced together 
about seventy years ago by Lonnrot out of Runes or Cantos 
which had been, as they still are, sung separately by the 
popular Laujola, or Minstrels. The Rune, or Canto, is the 
unit of Finnish poetry, and may be fairly described as an 
Aetiological Myth growing out of the magician’s charm- 
formula. 

The chief personages in the Kalewala are not national 
kings and warriors, as in other epics, but great magicians; and 
the interest of the poem, or poems, is connected mainly with 
the manner in which these great magicians show their power 
over Nature, and Spirits,and Men. According to the Finnish 
belief, everything done in life, even the simplest thing done 
by the most ordinary person, has its appropriate charm- 
formula—is successfully done in virtue of the accompaniment 
of the suitable word or words—e.g. there is a word for success- 
fully laying the keel of a boat, and another for fixing the ribs, 
and so on. If ordinary acts depend on the utterance of the 
proper words, much more do the extraordinary acts of great 
magicians. Wdinimiinen, the chief magician-hero of the 
Kalewala Runes, when he was building his magic boat forgot 
three necessary words, and wandered over the whole Earth, and 
at last found his way into the World of the Dead, in his search 
for these lost words. Now these mighty words, which are the 
arms wielded by the magician-hero, are mighty in that they 
contain the cause of the thing on which he exercises his power. 
He is confronted with difficulties and dangers in his adventur- 
ous career, and it is by telling a difficult or dangerous thing 
its origin that he conquers it. If it is a wound to be cured 
it is the Birth of Iron that the magician must know and 
relate (Kal. ix. 29 ff). If it is a monstrous bear that he 
has to overcome he must first tell the story of the Origin of 
the Bear (Kal. xlvi. 355). If it is a disease that he has to 
exorcise, he can only do that by telling the disease its hidden 
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name, and the place from which it came, and the way by 
which it came (Kal. xlv. 23). If it is a snake-bite to be 
healed, he must know the Ancestry of Snakes (Kal. xxvi. 695). 
Thus, out of the charm-formula of the magician-hero the Aetio- 
logical Myth arises—especially when the singer of the Rune, 
identifying himself, as he often does, with his magician-hero, 
uses the first person. 

The Kalewala is a loosely connected collection of Cantos, 
in which magicians are the heroes, and charms the weapons, 
the charms being words which reveal the nature and origin 
of the things or persons overcome—magic words which the 
Finnish Rune-singers expanded into elaborate Aetiological 
Myths. Among other races it is the prayer at the sacrifice 
or offering, as Comparetti’ observes, which is developed into 
the Hymn, and then into the Myth; it is only among the 
Finns that the charm-formula is so developed. Sorcery, not 
as elsewhere ritual and custom, is here the germ of the 
Aetiological Myth. 


Tue Story oF THE BirtH oF Iron? 


Wainamiinen, with blood streaming from a wound in his knee 
made by his axe when he was building a boat, hurries from place 
to place in his sledge, asking if any one knows the mighty words 
which will heal the “Iron’s outrage.” No one knows them. At 
last he comes to a house in which there is a little grey-bearded 
old man by the fireside, who, in answer to Waindméinen’s ques- 
tion, calls out to him as he sits in his sledge at the door: 
‘Wilder streams, greater rivers than this have ere now been 
tamed by three words of the High Creator.” Wa&inimdinen rose 
out of his sledge and crossed the courtyard and entered the 
house. A silver cup and a golden tankard were brought and 
soon were full of blood, and overflowing. The little old man 
cried out from the fireside: “Speak, who art thou amongst men, 
of what people and nation, that already seven great basins and 
eight tubs are filled with thy blood? All magic words I know, 


1 Der Kalewala, oder dic traditionelle Poesie der Finnen, p. 169 (German 
edition, 1892). 

2 T have trauslated this story (with considerable compression and omission) 
from the German version of the Kalewala by Hermann Paul, published at 
Helsingfors in 1885 to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the first publi- 
cation of the Finnish Epic. 
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save only that one word, which declareth how Iron was fashioned 
how the rusty metal arose.” 

Then Wainaéméinen answered and said: @I myself know the 
source of Iron, and the first beginning of Steel. 

“Heaven is the primaeval mother, Water is the eldest child, 
Tron is the youngest of the brethren, Fire is the middle son. 

“Ukko, the Almighty Creator, the Ruler of the wide 
world, separated Heaven from Water, separated dry Land from 
Water, before that Iron grew up, before that the rusty metal 
arose. 

“The Creator of Heaven, Ukko, rubbed together his right 
hand and his left, and pressed his two hands together, and laid 
them both upon his knee; and straightway there came into being 
three fair women, lovely daughters of Nature, who caused Iron to 
come into being and the blue flashing Steel. 

“Lightly the fair women floated away by the edge of the 
clouds, and their swelling breasts were full of milk. The milk ran 
down over the earth continually, over the fields, over the fens, 
over the still waters and lakes. Black it flowed from the breasts 
of the eldest, white in bright drops it fell from the breasts of the 
second, red from the breasts of the youngest. She from whom 
the black drops fell caused the soft Iron to come forth, she from 
whom the white drops fell produced the glancing Steel, she from 
whom the red drops fell brought forth the brittle Iron. 

“After a while Iron would a-wandering go, to visit his elder 
brother Fire. But Fire was evilly minded towards him, and 
blazed up, and would have consumed him; but Iron escaped out 
of the hands of his fierce brother, out of the mouth of the 
devouring Fire, and hid himself under the earth, in the bog,-in 
the deep-hidden spring, on the wide expanse of the fen where 
the swans build their nests, on the ridge of the mighty cliff where 
the eagle watches over his brood. 

“So Iron lay deep in the moist fen, kept himself there for 
two years hidden; yea, even in the third year lay quiet between 
the crooked trunks, under the rotten birch-leaves. 

“Yet could he not escape out of his brother’s hands; again 
must he return into the power of wicked Fire, and be forged into 
tools and weapons. 

“One day the Wolf ran over the fen, one day the Bear trotted 
growling over the moor. The footprints of the Wolf were plain, 
the Bear left his track behind; and lo! there the rusty Iron 
appeared, there the glancing Steel, in the broad footprints of the 
Wolf, in the Bear’s great track. 

“Tlmarinen, the cunning Smith, came into the world, was born 
on a coal-heap, grew up on the murky hill, with a hammer in his 
hand, and little tongs under his arm. In the night was he born, 
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and on the morrow went forth to seek a smithy and a place for 
his bellows. He saw a piece of fenland, a wet morass; he went 
near to look at it; and there he built him his smithy and put up 
his bellows. 

“Soon he marked the footprints of the Wolf and the track of 
the Bear on the fen, and saw the rusty Iron, found the Steel, 
discovered in the Wolf’s broad footprints, in the Bear’s great 
track. 

“Then spake the Smith: ‘O unhappy Iron! What is 
happened unto thee! What unworthy place is this that thou 
hast, under the Wolf’s heavy feet, in the track of the clumsy 
Bear ?’ 

“Thereafter he bethought him, and whispered to himself; 
‘What would come of it, if I cast the Iron into the Fire, into the 
sparkling glow ?’ 

“Then did the anguish of the fear of death take hold of the 
Iron, when it heard the terrible name of Fire. 

“But the Smith lifted up his voice, and said: ‘Fear not, 
poor Iron; Fire hurteth not his brother. If thou enterest into 
the smithy, and layest thyself down in the furnace, thou shalt 
rise up again more beautiful, thou shalt become a sharp sword for 
men, a useful instrument for women.’ 

“The Smith took the Iron, and cast it on the glowing hearth, 
and on the first day stirred up the flame, and yet again on the 
second day, and the third. Slowly the glowing Iron was melted, 
and boiled up in bubbles, and spread itself, like leavened dough, 
within the flames of the mighty Fire. 

“Then cried the Iron in anguish: ‘O Smith, have com- 
passion upon me; take me out of the burning Fire, out of the hot 
flaming glow!’ 

“Then answered the Smith: ‘If I take thee now out of the 
Fire, thou mightest grow up to be evil, and all too dangerous; 
thou mightest murder thy nearest-of-kin, regarding not thine own 
brother.’ 

“Then Iron lifted up his voice, and swore a great oath, and 
said: ‘There are still trees enough to fell, and stones enough to 
break: never will I hurt my brother, or do harm unto my nearest- 
of-kin. Better and fairer and more honourable ’tis to live as 
companion and servant of man, to be his friend, the weapon of 
his hand, than to be the enemy of one’s kinsman, the destroyer of 
one’s brother.’ 

“Then took Ilmarinen the Smith, the famous Smith, the poor 
Iron out of the Fire, and laid it on the anvil, and hammered it 
till it was bent to use; and therefrom he made sharp tools, axes 
and swords, and implements of every sort. 

“Yet something was still lacking to the Iron, the Steel still 
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needed something. The Iron’s tongue lacked hardness, his mouth 
lacked the due sharpness. The Iron could not be forged hard, 
unless Water wetted it. e 

“The renowned Smith bethought him what he should do; 
and then he sprinkled a little ash upon Water, and dissolved it 
therein, and made a pungent bath, for to give hardness to the 
Tron and strength to the Steel. 

“Carefully did he prove the Water with his tongue, and then 
said: ‘The Water is not yet made fit to harden the rusty metal 
and the blue glancing Steel.’ 

“Behold a Bee came flying over the grass, sporting high and 
low on bright wings, flitting and humming round him. 

“Then spake the renowned Smith: ‘Here! Busy Bee! 
Bring me honey on thy wing, bring hither the noble juice, suck it 
from the cups of the flowers, to give the right hardness to the 
Tron, to give strength to the Steel.’ 

“ Hiisi’s evil bird, the Wasp, overheard the talk, as she 
peeped down from the roof. She gave heed secretly to all, she 
saw the rusty metal prepared, she saw the glancing Steel brought 
forth. 

“In haste away flew the Wasp from thence, and gathered 
together Hiisi’s horrors; she brought the black venom of the 
serpent, and the deadly poison of the adder, and the bitter froth 
of worms, and the corroding liquor of the toad, to give hardness to 
the Iron and strength to the Steel. 

“ Tlmarinen, the cunning workman, the renowned Smith, thought 
that the Busy Bee had brought him honey, had given him the 
noble juice; and he said: ‘ Now is the bath right to harden the 
rusty metal, to give strength to the blue Steel.’ 

‘Tn the bath he dipped the Iron, without heed he cast the metal 
therein, when he had drawn it out of the Fire, out of the glowing 
forge. 

ss Then came it to pass that Iron was made hurtful, and did rend 
Honour even as a dog rendeth flesh, and broke the sacred oath 
which he sware, and murdered his own brother, and bit wounds into 
him with sharp mouth, and opened paths for the blood, and poured 
it out in foaming stream.” 

The little old man at the fireside cried aloud, and rocked his 
head to and fro, and sang: “‘Oh, now I know the Beginning of Iron, 
now I know who drave it to evil. Woe unto thee, thou luckless 
Tron! woe unto thee, thou deceitful Steel! Poor metal, taken 
captive by witchcraft! Is it thence that thou art sprung? Is it 
for this reason that thou art become a terror and hast too great 
mastery ? 

‘‘ Who moved thee to wickedness, who drave thee to treason ? 
Was it thy Father or thy Mother? Was thy eldest Brother guilty 
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of this? Was it thy youngest Sister, or some Friend, who coun- 
selled thee and turned thee to the evil deed ? 

“Neither Father nor Mother nor eldest Brother nor youngest 
Sister nor any Friend gave thee this counsel. Thyself hast thou 
done this wickedness, thyself hast thou accomplished the bloody 
deed. 

“Tron! Look at this wound! Heal the evil thou hast done ere 
I go in anger with complaint against thee to thy Mother. The 
sorrow of the old woman thy Mother is increased if her child 
turneth himself to evil and doeth wickedness. 

“ Leave off, and run no more, thou foaming blood! hold in thy 
course, spout forth no more in long-curved bow, bespattering my 
head and breast! Stand like a wall immovable, like a fence, like 
the sedge by the water’s side, like the grass in the slimy fen! 
Stand like the rocks upon the firm earth, like the cliff in the raging 
storm ! 

“Tf thou heedest not these words, I will devise other means : 
hither do I call Hiisi’s Kettle to seethe the foaming blood therein, 
to make hot the red juice, so that not a drop shall flow away, so 
that the purple gore shall run down thereinto, and wet not the 
earth nor stream foaming over the ground. 

“And if power be withheld from me myself to stay the endless 
flood, to become master of the wild stream, know that in Heaven 
there liveth a Father, a God dwelling above the clouds, who is the 
mightiest leech for the closing-up of bleeding wounds. 

“Ukko, High Creator, Everlasting God of. Heaven, hear me 
when I call unto thee in time of need! Lay thy soothing hand, 
thy finger which bringeth healing, on the wound, and be asa sure 
lock to close it. 

“Take, O Lord, a healing leaf, spread a water-lily leaf to cover the 
opening, stay the strong current of the blood, so that it stain not 
my cheeks nor stream over my garments.” 

Therewith the old man shut the mouth of the wound, stayed 
the swift course of the blood; then sent he his son into the smithy 
to prepare a salve of the finest threads of the grass, of a thousand 
herbs of the field, of the flowers whence honey, healing balm, 
droppeth. 

The boy brought the salve to his Father, saying: “Here is 
strong healing salve, able to cement stones together into one 
rock.” 

The Father proved it with his tongue, and found it good ; 
and therewith he anointed the wounded man, saying: “Not 
by my own power do I this, but only through the power of the 
Highest.” 

Then he bound up the wound with silken bands, saying: 
“May the silk of the Eternal Father, the bands of the Almighty 
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Creator, bind up this wound. Be gracious, O Heavenly Father, 
look down and help, put an end unto the bitter anguish, heal this 
wound without the sharpness of pain.” 

Then did Wainimiinen, on a sudden, feel fhat he was healed ; 
and soon thereafter the wound grew together, and was closed. 


A Myth like this of the Birth of Iron, amplified, indeed, 
and embellished by poetical art, but originally inspired by the 
childish belief in the value of words which set forth the cause, 
helps us, I think, to understand Plato’s employment of the 
Aetiological Myth. Confronted by some profound difficulty, 
he lays it, or “ puts it by,” by means of a fanciful account of 
the origin of the state of things which presents the difficulty. 
He seems to feel that an Aetiological Myth is “a comfortable 
thing,”? and a charm to conjure with when one is hard 
pressed. 

The transition is easy from the point which we have now 
reached to Plato’s Creation Myths—his Aetiological Myths 
par excellence. These are the Timaeus (which is one great 
Myth) and the Myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the 
Protagoras (820 c ff). 

In distinguishing these Myths as Aetiological from the 
strictly Eschatological Myths of the Phaedo, Gorgias, and the 
Republic, I do not ignore the eschatological prospect which is 
presented in them, especially in the Zimaeus; but aetiological 
retrospect is what is really characteristic of them. It is the 
origin of the Universe, and of Man, Soul and Body, not the 
future life of Man’s Soul, that these Myths are properly 
concerned with. They set forth the Ideas of Reason, Soul, 
Cosmos, and God, aetiologically in a Vision of Creation; and 
supply, moreover, a mythological deduction of Categories of the 
Understanding and Moral Virtues, which lies outside the scope 
of the strictly Eschatological Myths; 4.¢. they deduce Categories 
and Virtues from their causes in the nature of God and the 
make of the Cosmos—they picture for the imagination the 
orderly constitution of nature as expressing the wisdom and 
goodness of God, and explain—always for the imagination— 
the harmony subsisting between that constitution and the 
faculties of the Soul. Thus in Timaeus 40 u-42 the a 


1 Kalewala, Runes 8 and 9, vol. i. pp. 95-124, German version by Hermann 
Paul (Helsingfors, 1885). : 
2 « Prigms are also comfortable things” (Bacon, Nat. Hist. cent. x. 960). 
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priort conditions of thought, the modes in which the Under- 
standing brings order into the manifold of sense-experience, 
are set forth as due to impressions received by the Soul in its 
speculative journey round the Heavens, when it rode on its 
star-chariot, and saw the eternal laws of the Universe, and 
learned to move in orbits of rational thought, similar to those 
which rule the stars. 

It will be convenient to begin our study of the Creation 
Myths with the Protagoras Myth. It is on a small scale, and 
by looking at it first the eye of imagination may perhaps be 
prepared for the contemplation of the vast Timaeus. Although 
it is only a small part of the Timaeus that the limits of this 
work allow me to translate and comment on, I would ask the 
reader to regard the whole book as one great Myth in which 
the Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God are set forth in great 
shapes for our wonder—in which the relation of the Created 
Soul—-World Soul and Human Soul—to the Creator, the 
relation of the Human Soul to the Human Body, the Origin 
of Evil, the Hope of Salvation, and other things which con- 
cern our peace, are made visible. The Zimaeus is a Myth, not 
a scientific treatise, although it was its fortune from the very 
first to be treated as if it were the latter. No other work of 
Plato’s was so much read and commented on in antiquity, and 
throughout the Middle Age, as the Timaeus; and that chiefly 
because it was regarded as a compendium of natural science, 
all the more valuable because its “natural science” was not 
presented as something apart by itself, but “framed in a theo- 
logical setting.” Aristotle, of course, treats it au pied de la 
lettre’ With the Christian Platonists it took rank as a 
scientific and theological authority along with the Book of 
Genesis.” Dante’s references to Plato’s actual text are, I 
believe, all to passages contained in the 7imaeus? 


1The reader may test the justice of this statement by referring to the 
passages quoted in the Index Arist. s.v. ‘Tuas Platonis dialogus”; and see 
Zeller, Plato, p. 344, Eng. Transl. 

2 “Numenius the Platonist speaks out plainly concerning his master: What 
is Plato but Moses Atticus!” (Henry More’s Conjectura Cabbalistica, Preface, p. 3; 
ed. 1662.) It was practically as author of the Timaeus that Plato was “ Moses 
Alticus.” Jowett (Dialogues of Plato, Introd. to Timaeus) has some interesting 
remarks on the text—‘‘ The influence which the Timaeus has exercised upon 
posterity is partly due to a misunderstanding.” 

5 See Moore’s Studies in Dante, first series, pp. 156 #f., and Toynbee’s Dante 
Dictionary, arts. ‘‘ Platone” and “ Timeo?.” 
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Like the Politicus Myth, the Protagoras Myth is not 
spoken by Socrates, and Protagoras, the speaker, like the 
Eleatic Stranger in the Politicus, says that a Fable will come 
well from himself, an older man addressing younger men— 
Socrates and the others present. 


THE PROTAGORAS MYTH 
CoNTEXT 


THE scene of the Protagoras is the house of Callas, a 
wealthy Athenian gentleman, to which Socrates takes his friend 
Hippocrates, that he may introduce him to the celebrated teacher 
of Rhetoric—or the Art of getting on in Life—Protagoras, who 
happens to be staying with Callias. Besides Protagoras they 
Jind two other Sophists of repute there, Hippias and Prodicus, 
also Critias and Alcibiades. Hippocrates wishes to become a 
pupil of Protagoras; and Socrates, after commumecating his 
friend’s wish to the great man, asks him, “ What he will make 
of Hippocrates?” and Protagoras answers, “ A better and 
wiser man” —that ts, he will teach him how to do the right 
thing always in private and public life. Socrates expresses 
doubt as to whether the science of right conduct, or virtue 
private and political—for that is what Protagoras professes to be 
able to teach—can really be taught. The Athenians, as a body, 
apparently do not think that it can be taught, for they do not 
demand it of their politicians; nor do the wisest and best 
citizens think that it can be taught, for they never attempt to 
impart it to their sons. 

The Myth (together with the Lecture of which it is a part) 
is the answer which Protagoras now gives to the difficulties 
raised by Socrates. The object of the Myth and Lecture is 
to show, that virtue—or rather, the virtues, for Protagoras 
enumerates five: wisdom, temperance, justice, holiness, cowrage 
—can be taught. 

When Protagoras has finished his Myth and Lecture, con- 
versation is resumed between him and Socrates, and results in 
making vt plain that the five virtues must be reduced to one— 
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viz., to knowledge, which is represented as the art of measuring 
values—the values of the various objects which conduct sets 
before itself. 

Thus it has been brought about that Protagoras must admit 
the conclusion that virtue is knowledge, unless he would con- 
tradict his own thesis that it can be taught; while Socrates, 
in showing that it is knowledge, confirms that thesis, which 
he began by disputing. 
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TRANSLATION , 


Time was when there were Gods, but mortal creatures 
after their kind were not. Now when the appointed time 
came unto these also that they should be born, the gods 
fashioned them under the Earth, compounding them-of earth, 
and of fire, and of whatsoever is made by the mingling of fire 
and earth. Now when they were ready to bring them to 
light, they gave commandment unto Prometheus and Epi- 
metheus to adorn them, and distribute unto each the powers 
that were meet. But Epimetheus entreated of Prometheus 
to let him distribute. “When I have distributed,” quoth he, 
“do thou see whether it is done well.” 

So he prevailed with him, and distributed: and unto some 
he gave strength without swiftness, but the weaker he adorned 
with swiftness; unto others he gave weapons; and for those 
unto whom he gave not weapons he contrived other means 
of safety; to wit, unto those of them which he clothed with 
smallness he appointed winged escape, or habitation under 
ground ; and unto those which he increased with bigness, the 
safety which cometh therefrom. After this fashion, then, did 
he ‘distribute, ever making one gift equal unto another. These 
things he contrived, lest perchance any race should be cut off. 
But when he had furnished them with means for escaping 
destruction from one another, he contrived for them con- 
venient defence against the seasons of the year, clothing them 
with thick hairs and stout hides sufficient to keep off the cold 
of winter and the burning heat; the which might also be for 
couches proper and native unto each one,of them, when they 
went to their lairs. Moreover, he shod some of them with 
hoofs, and others with hairs and thick skin without blood. 
After that he appointed unto them different kinds of food: 
unto some the herbs of the earth, unto others the fruits of 
the trees, unto others roots; and some there were unto which 
he appointed for food the fiesh of other beasts. And he 
ordained that they should bring forth young, some few, and 
others, which were devoured of these, many, that their race 
might be preserved. 
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Now, inasmuch as Epimetheus was not very wise, he un- 
wittingly spent all the qualities he had upon the brutes; and 
lo! mankind was still left unto him unad6rned, and he knew 
not what he should do concerning them. 

While he yet doubteth, Prometheus cometh unto him to 
look into his distribution; and perceiveth that all other 
creatures are duly furnished in all things, but that man is 
naked and without shoes or bed or weapons: and now was 
come the appointed day on the which man also should go 
forth from the earth into the light. 

Wherefore Prometheus, being brought to his wits’ end to 
devise any means of safety for man, stealeth the cunning 
workman’s wisdom of Hephaestus and Athena, together with 
fire—for without fire none can get this wisdom or use it; 
and this he giveth as a gift unto man. 

Thus did man get the mechanic wisdom needful for his 
bare life; but the wisdom which is needful for the life poli- 
tical he had not, for it was with Zeus; and unto Prometheus 
it was no longer permitted to enter into the citadel, the 
dwelling-place of Zeus; moreover, the guards of Zeus were 
terrible; but into the common dwelling of Athena and 
Hephaestus, wherein they plied their craft, he secretly entered, 
and stole the fiery art of Hephaestus, and also Athena’s art, 
and gave them unto man. Whence came convenient living 
unto man; but as for Prometheus, he was afterwards arraigned 
for theft because of Epimetheus, as the story telleth. 

Now man, having been made a partaker of the divine lot, 
by reason of his kinship with the Godhead, alone among living 
creatures believed in Gods, and began to take it in hand to 
set up altars unto them and make graven images of them. Then 
soon with cunning device did he frame articulate speech and 
names, and invented houses to dwell in, and raiment and shoes to 
put on, and beds for rest, and food from the fruits of the earth. 

Thus furnished, men at first dwelt scattered abroad, and 
there were no cities. Wherefore men were continually 
devoured by wild beasts, for they were altogether weaker than 
the beasts, and their craftsman’s art could help them to get 
food enough, but was not sufficient for their war with the 
wild beasts; for they had not yet the art political, whereof 
the art of warfare is a part. 
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Wherefore they sought to assemble themselves together, 
and save themselves by building cities. 

Now when they were assembled togeth&r, they wronged 
one another, because they had not the art political; so they 
were again scattered abroad, and were like to be destroyed. 

But Zeus, fearing lest our race should perish utterly, com- 
mandeth Hermes to go unto men bearing modesty and justice, 
for the ordering of cities, and to be bonds joining men to- 
gether in friendship. Hermes inquireth of Zeus how he shall 
give justice and modesty unto men. “ Are these,” quoth he, 
“to be distributed as the arts are distributed, the which are 
distributed after this wise—one man hath the art of physic, or 
some other art, and is sufficient unto many who have it not? 
Shall I distribute justice and modesty among men thus, or 
give them unto all?” “Unto all,” said Zeus, “and let all be 
partakers.of them. For if few were partakers as of the arts, 
cities would not arise. Also make it a law from me, that he 
who cannot partake of modesty and justice shall be put to 
death, for he bringeth plague into the city. 

For this reason, O Socrates, the Athenians and others, when 
they consult about things which need the skill of the carpenter 
or other handicraftsman, think that few advisers are enough, and 
if any one who is not of those thrust himself forward to advise, 
they will have none of him. Thus do they, thou sayest. And 
I'say ‘tis but reasonable they should do this. But when they 
enter into counsel concerning those things that pertain unto 
virtue political, which must needs walk alway in the path of 
righteousness and temperance, then with reason do they bear 
with any man as a counsellor, considering that all men must 
partake of this virtue, else there could be no city. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROTAGORAS MytH 
I 


Before calling attention to some important points in this 
Myth, I must allude to a view maintained by some critics— 
that it is not a Platonic Myth at all, but only a Sophistic 
Apologue, or Illustrative Story, like Prodicus’s Choice of 
Hercules. This view is stated, and objected to, by Grote in 
the following passage :1— 


The speech is censured by some critics as prolix. But to me it 
seems full of matter and argument, exceedingly free from super- 
fluous rhetoric. The fable with which it opens presents, of course, 
the poetical ornament which belongs to that manner of handling. 
It is, however, fully equal, in point of perspicuity as well as 
charm,—in my judgment, it is even superior,—to any fable in 
Plato. 

When the harangue, lecture, or sermon of Protagoras is con- 
cluded, Sokrates both expresses his profound admiration of it, and 
admits the conclusion—that virtue is teachable—to be made out, 
as well as it can be made out by any continuous exposition. 

Very different, indeed, is the sentiment of the principal Platonic 
commentators. Schleiermacher will not allow the mythus of 
Protagoras to be counted among the Platonic myths. He says 
that it is composed in the style of Protagoras, and perhaps copied 
from some real composition of that Sophist. He finds in it 
nothing but a “ grobmaterialistiche Denkungsart, die iiber die 
sinnliche Erfahrung nicht hinaus philosophirt” (Hinleitung zum 
Protagoras, vol. i. pp. 233, 234). 

To the like purpose Ast (Plat. Leb. p. 71), who tells us that 
what is expressed in the mythus is, “The vulgar and mean senti- 
ment and manner of thought of the Sophist ; for it deduces every- 
thing, both arts and the social union itself, from human wants and 
necessity.” Apparently these critics, when they treat this as a 
proof of meanness and vulgarity, have forgotten that the Platonic 
Sokrates himself does exactly the same thing in the Republic— 
deriving the entire social union from human necessities (Republ. 
ii. 369 Cc). 

K. F. Hermann is hardly less severe upon the Protagorean 
discourse (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. Phil. p. 460). 

For my part, I take a view altogether opposed to these learned 
persons. I think the discourse one of the most striking and 


1 Plat. ii, pp. 46, 47. 
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instructive portions of the Platonic writings; and if I could 
believe that it was the composition of Protagoras himself, my 
estimation of him would be considerably raised. 

Steinhart pronounces a much more rational and equitable 
judgment than Ast and Schleiermacher upon the discourse of 
Protagoras (Hinleitung zum Protagoras, pp. 422, 423).3 


I entirely agree with Grote; and hope that I shall be 
able in the following observations to show reason for the 
opinion that this is not a mere illustrative story, designed to 
put popularly in a picture what might be put abstrusely, but a 
genuine Myth containing suggestions of the kind which must be 
put dca prvOoXoyias or not at all. The mark of a true Myth, it 
must be remembered, is that it sets forth the a priort elements 
in man’s experience. An Illustrative Story or Allegory, as 
such, merely makes easier and more pleasant the task of 
receiving and recalling a posteriori data. This is the broad 
distinction between Myth and Allegory—a distinction which 
we must not lose sight of, although we observe that Allegory 
in the hands of a man of genius, like Plato, or Dante, or 
Bunyan, always tends to become Myth; and that there are 
few Myths, as distinguished from Allegories, which are not 
built up of parts, some of which are Allegories. 

While contending strongly for the view that the discourse 
delivered by Protagoras is a true Myth, not an Allegory, I do 
not forget that it is delivered by Protagoras. But even 
this, I submit, is quite consistent with its being a Myth, and 
that, even if Stallbaum (Note on Protag. 320 Cc) is right in 
thinking that Plato is parodying Protagoras’s style and borrow- 
ing from his book wept ris év apyn xatactdcews. The 
Timaeus, at any rate, is a Myth, although it is not spoken by 
Soérates and imitates a style very different from that of the 
Myths spoken by Socrates. If we are to take the concrete view 
necessary to the proper understanding of Plato’s Myths as they 
come up individually for critical judgment, we must allow for the 
dramatic circumstances of each case. The Myth told in the 
Symposium by Aristophanes, being told by Aristophanes, has 

1 Professor Campbell (Politicus, Introd. p. xxxii.) is apparently with the 
critics from whom Grote differs :—‘‘ The myth in the Protagoras .. . is meant to 
convey an idea which Socrates combats, and which Plato evidently does not fully 
accept, So also the elaborate myth of Aristophanes in the Symposium contains 


a phase of thought about the Origin of Love which is afterwards glanced at as 
an hypothesis of little value (Sympos. 205 £).” 
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a comic vein; similarly, the Myth put into the mouth of Pro- 
tagoras is somewhat pompous and confused. None the less, 
these, I would contend, and the other non-Socratic Myths are 
true Platonic Myths. It is always Plato the Dramatist who, 
through the mouth of Aristophanes, or Protagoras, or the 
‘Eleatic Stranger, sets forth for the Imagination the Une) 
_of which the Scientific Understanding can give no account. 


II 


The second observation I have to make on the Protagoras 
Myth is that it sets forth the distinction between the 
Mechanical and the Teleological explanations of the world 
and its parts—the distinction with which Kant is occupied 
in his Kritik der Urtheilskraft. According to Kant, the 
antinomy between these two explanations exists for the Deter- 
minant Judgment (the Judgment which, given the Universal, 
brings the Particular under it) but not for the Reflective 
Judgment (the Judgment which, given the Particular, finds a 
Universal by which to explain it). The Universal of Teleology 
—a oxomds, or Purpose, to serve which all things in the 
world are designed by a Personal God—is a Principle, or 
Universal, which may be posited by the Reflective Judgment, 
without contradiction, by the side of the mechanical principle 
of explanation—indeed, must be posited, for without the guid- 
ance it affords we could not understand the world at all; but, 
for all that, we are not warranted in assuming that it is a prin- 
ciple objectively existing and operative in the world. Natural 
objects which we can understand only as results of purpose 
may very well be due to mere mechanism. “ Purposiveness 
is a concept which has its origin solely in the Reflective 
Judgment”; @.¢. it is a Universal which we think of, which 
we find useful; but it does not, therefore, exist independently 
of our thought, as a real cause. 


What? in the end does the most complete teleology prove ! 
Does it prove that there is such an Intelligent Being? No. It 
only proves that according to the constitution of our cognitive 


B oes Transl. of the Kritik der Urtheilskraft (Critique of Judgment), 
p. 1 
: Bernard's Transl. of the Critique of Judgment, pp. 311, 312, and 260, 261. 
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faculties . . . we can form absolutely no concept of the possibility 
of such a world as this save by thinking a designedly working 
Supreme Cause thereof. . . . If we expressed ourselves dogmati- 
cally, we should say, “There is a God.” But all we are, justified 
in saying is, “‘ Things are so internally constituted as if there were 
a God”; ie we cannot otherwise think that purposiveness 
which must lie at the bottom of our cognition of the internal 
possibility of many natural things, than by representing it, and 
the world in general, as a product of an Intelligent Cause—a God. 
Now, if this proposition, based on an inevitably necessary maxim 
of our Judgment, is completely satisfactory, from every human 
point of view, for both the speculative and practical use of our 
Reason, I should like to know what we lose by not being able to 
prove it as also valid for higher beings, from objective grounds 
(which are unfortunately beyond our faculties). It is, indeed, 
quite certain that we cannot adequately cognise, much less 
explain, organised beings and their internal possibility, according 
to mere mechanical principles of nature; and, we can say boldly, 
it is alike certain that it is absurd for men to make any such 
attempt, or to hope that another Newton will arise in the future, 
who shall make comprehensible by us the production of a blade of 
grass according to natural laws which no design has ordered. We 
must absolutely deny this insight to men.1_ But then, how do we 
know that in nature, if we could penetrate to the principle by 
which it specifies the universal laws known to us, there cannot lie 
hidden (in its mere mechanism) a sufficient ground of the pos- 
sibility of organised beings, without supposing any design in their 
production? Would it not be judged by us presumptuous to say 
this ? 

Probabilities here are of no account, when we have to do with 
judgments of the Pure Reason; we cannot, therefore, judge 
objectively, either affirmatively or negatively, concerning the pro- 
position: Does a Being, acting according to design, lie at the 
basis of what we rightly call natural purposes, as the cause of the 
world, and consequently as its author? .. . The teleological act 
of judgment is rightly brought to bear, at least problematically, 
upon the investigation of nature, but only in order to bring it 
under principles of observation and inquiry according to the 
analogy with the causality of purpose, without any pretence to 
explain it thereby. It belongs, therefore, to the Reflective and not 
to the Determinant Judgment. The concept of combinations and 
forms of nature in accordance with purposes is then at least one 
principle more for bringing its phenomena under rules where the 
laws of simply mechanical causality do not suffice. For we bring 
in a teleological ground, when we attribute causality in respect of 


1 Is Kant right here? This is the great Question of Philosophy. 
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an Object to the concept of an Object, as if it were to be found in 
nature (not in ourselves),! or rather when we represent to our- 
selves the possibility of the Object after the analogy of that 
causality which we experience in ourselves, and consequently 
think nature technically as through a special faculty. If, on the 
other hand, we did not ascribe to it such a method of action, its 
causality would have to be represented as blind mechanism. If, 
on the contrary, we supply to nature causes acting designedly, and 
consequently place at its basis teleology, not merely as a regulative 
principle for the mere judging of phenomena, to which nature can 
be thought as subject in its particular laws, but as a constitutive 
principle of the derivation of its products from their causes, then 
would the concept of a natural purpose no longer belong to the 
Reflective but to the Determinant Judgment. Then, in fact, it 
would not belong specially to the Judgment (like the concept of 
beauty regarded as formal subjective purposiveness), but as a 
rational concept it would introduce into a natural science a new 
causality, which we only borrow from ourselves and ascribe to 
other beings, without meaning to assume them to be of the same 
kind with ourselves. 


Now let us return to the Protagoras Myth, which I have 
said sets forth the distinction between the teleological and the 
mechanical methods of explaining the world and its parts. 

In the animals as equipped by Epimetheus, Afterthought, 
“who was not very wise,” the world and its parts are pre- 
sented as products of mere mechanism which are regarded by 
foolish Afterthought as due to his own design. The qualities 
with which Epimetheus equips the animals are only those by 
which they barely survive in their struggle for existence. An 
animal that is small and weak burrows in the earth, and 
survives. But to suppose that its power of burrowing was 
designed with a view to its survival is to forget that it was 
only Afterthought who conferred the power, not Forethought. 
To suppose design here is as unnecessary surely as it would 
be to suppose that gold ore was hidden in the quartz in order 
that men might have difficulty in finding it. As a matter of 
fact, small weak animals that burrow are not generally found 
by their enemies; as a matter of fact, animals with thick fur 
do not generally perish in a cold climate; as a matter of fact, 
swift animals are not generally caught; as a matter of fact, 


1 The proper understanding of the Doctrine of /déu seems to me to depend 
on the proper appreciation of the point here put by Kant. 
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prolific animals generally do not die off fast enough to become 
extinct. And yet Afterthought takes credit to himself for all 
this ! ® 

In such cases there is really no design—no Forethought, 
—merely the inevitable consequence of blind natural law; 
and it is only foolish Afterthought who pretends that there 
is design—Afterthought who always begins to reflect after 
the fait accompli, Afterthought the Father, as Pindar 
says, of Pretence—rav “Entpadéos . . . dyrivoov Ovyarépa 
IIpedactv.' But the pretence of Epimetheus is found out. 
He has nothing left wherewith to equip Man. He can seem, 
to “design” only where mechanism really does the work— 
really produces the results which he pretends to produce by 
his “design.” The various modes of structure and habit. 
by which the lower animals correspond with their various 
environments (and the summary list of these modes given 
in the Myth shows that Plato has the eye of the true 
naturalist)—the various modes of animal correspondence—are 
indeed best accounted for mechanically, without any Epime- 
thean pretence of teleology. But when we pass from the 
avayxaiov of mere animal survival to the xaddv of human 
civilisation, we pass, Plato in this Myth seems to tell us, 
into another order of things. The mere survival of animals 
is not such a great thing that we must think of it as caused 
by Prometheus—as designed in the true sense; but the 
civilised life of Man is too beautiful and good a thing not to 
be designed in the true sense—-not to be an end consciously 
aimed at by the Creator, who uses as his means the Art 
which Prometheus gave to a few, and the Virtue which 
Hermes placed within the reach of all. In short, Plato 
seems to say in this Myth that a teleological explanation 
of Man’s Place in the Cosmos is indispensable. But let us 
note that the teleological explanation which he offers is 
conveyed in Myth. Plato’s attitude here towards teleology 
is not different from Kant’s, if allowance be made for the 
difference between the mythical and the critical ways of 
expression. “Though not for the Determinant, yet for the 
Reflective Judgment,” says Kant,’ “ we have sufficient ground 


1 Pindar, Pyth. v. 34. 
2 Bernard’s Transl. of the Crit. of Judgment p. 35. 
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for judging man to be, not merely, like all organised beings, 
a natural purpose; but also the ultimate purpose of nature 
hére on earth.” It need hardly be said that the assumption 
or working hypothesis which Kant here makes on behalf of 
Man does not stand alone. If oaks could speak, they would 
say that the Oak is “the ultimate purpose of nature here on 
earth.” 


III 


My next observation is on the account given of the origin 
of Virtue—dper7—in the Protagoras Myth. 

The gift of Epimetheus is ¢vots—hbodily structure and 
function, with the instincts and habits thereon dependent, 
whereby the lower animals correspond accurately, but blindly, 
with a narrow immediate environment; the gift of Pro- 
metheus to Man, whose mere ¢voxs is not adequate to the 
wider environment into which his destiny advances him, is 
Art, réyvn, which, though imparted to few, benefits the whole 
race by completing ices, to borrow the phrase in which 
Aristotle? expresses the close relation existing between 
Nature and Art, dicis and réyvy. Plato, too, wishes us to 
look at the relation as a close one; for in the Myth Pro- 
metheus takes up his brother’s unfinished work. But dpery 
—morality (as distinguished, on the one hand, from ¢vous— 
natural constitution—the gift of Epimetheus to animals, and, 
on the other hand, from réyvy—aquired skill in some depart- 
ment—the gift of Prometheus to a few men)—dpery, as dis- 
tinguished from ici and réyvy, is distributed by Hermes to 
all men. All men have implanted in them what may be 
called “an original moral sense,” which education appeals to 
and awakens. All men are capable of morality as they are 
capable of speech. Virtue is “ learnt” as one’s mother tongue 
is learnt, without any special instruction like that through 
which some particular art or craft is acquired by a person 
specially capable of acquiring it. Here the resemblance and 
difference between Virtue and Art—a subject approached by 


1 ‘«An organised product of nature (a natural purpose) is one in which every 
part is reciprocally purpose (end) and means.” Bernard’s Transl. of Crit. of 
Judgment, p. 280; cf. Watson’s Selections from Kant, p. 345. 

* Phys. ii. 8, 199 a 15: Srws 58 y réxvy ra av emeredet & 4 ptois aduvarel 
amepydoabat, Ta dé peopetras 
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Plato from many sides—is viewed from yet another side, in 
Myth, and, therefore, we may take it, with deep insight into 
its metaphysical import. Art, though it ig the gift of Pro- 
metheus, and distinguishes Man, as working for consciously 
realised future ends, from the brutes, which, at most, live in 
a dream of the present, is still only “a completion of nature,” 
and Man does not yet live the true life of Man under the 
régime of Prometheus. The gift of Prometheus, indeed, came 
from Heaven, but it was stolen. The Godlike intelligence of 
Man employs itself in the pursuit of objects which, though 
really means under the providence of the Creator to the ultimate 
realisation of the true human life, are not yet regarded by 
Man himself as more than means to the convenient life of the 
dominant animal on earth. Man, having received the stolen 
gift, conquers the lower animals; yet still homo homini lupus. 
But the gift which makes him see, with the eye of justice 
and respect, his fellow-man as an End along with himself in 
a Kingdom of Ends—this gift was not stolen, but is of the 
Grace of God. It is given to all men, or at least is a 
€ppascov which all may hope in the course of life to find; and 
it is given in greater measure to some men than to others. 
Great teachers of the moral ideal arise, like great poets, 
specially inspired; and their power, whether manifested 
in the silent example of their lives, or in the prophetic 
utterance of Myth, is felt in its effects by all; but the secret 
of it is incommunicable.! 

The gift of dper7 in greater measure is not, indeed, alluded 
to in the Protagoras Myth, but it is, after all, merely an 
eminent instance of the gift as described in that Myth. The 
gift of apery, whether in less or greater measure, is of the 
Grace of God. Such a doctrine is properly conveyed in Myth ; 
and the discourse of Protagoras in which it is conveyed is, I 
submit, a true Myth, because it sets forth the a priori, not, as 
Schleiermacher and some other critics maintain, a mere 
Sophistic Apologue or Allegory illustrating and popularising 
a posteriori data. 

“As to the myth brought forward by Protagoras,” says 
Schleiermacher,? “there is no need to number it as some have 


1 See Meno, 99, 100. 
2 Introduction to the Protagoras, p. 96, Dobson’s Transl. 
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done, good-naturedly raising it to an exalted rank, among those 
of Plato’s own; on the contrary, if not the property of Prota- 
goras himself, as seems likely, though there is no evidence to 
confirm the supposition, yet the manner in which Plato applies 
it makes it much more probable that it is, at all events, com- 
posed in his spirit. For precisely as is natural to one of a 
coarsely materialistic mode of thinking, whose philosophy does 
not extend beyond immediate sensuous experience, the reason- 
ing principle in men is only viewed as a recompense for their 
deficient corporeal conformation, and the idea of right with 
the feeling of shame, as requisite for a sensuous existence, 
and as something not introduced into the minds of men until 
a later period.” 

“Not introduced into the minds of men until a later 
period!” This objection appears to me to be founded on a 
misunderstanding of what a Myth is and does. (It is of the 
very essence of a Myth to represent as having a history in 
time what in itself is out of time. The Soul, which is the 
Subject of all experience in time, is mythologically set forth 
as an Object or Thing whose creation, incarnation and earthly 
life, disembodied state and penance, re-incarnation and final 
purification or damnation, can be traced as events in time. 
How absurd to draw inferences from the chronology of such a 
history! It is not the historical question, When the mind 
received the idea of Virtue, whether later or sooner, that Plato 
is really concerned with; but the philosophical question, 
What is the true nature of Virtue—of the Virtuous Soul—of 
the Soul itself at its best?) “The Soul to Plato,” as Hegel’ 
says, “is not a Thing the permanence or non-permanence of 
which we may discuss, but a Universal.” Yet in Myth this 
Universal is necessarily set forth as a Zhing permanent 
throughout a succession of changes in time. It is indeed no 
easy matter always to remember that a Myth is a Myth. 


IV 


A Myth may be told in painting, or embroidery, or sculp- 
ture, as well as in words; and I am going to conclude these 
remarks on the Protagoras Myth by asking the reader to look 


1 Gesch, der Phil. vol. xiv. p. 187 (1842). 
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at a sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum on which the 
mystery of Man’s birth and life and death ig rendered for the 
eye in a relief representing, naively enough, the history of the 
Butterfily-Soul and its Clay Body, the handiwork of Prometheus.! 

There sits Prometheus with a basket of clay beside him; 
on his knees a little human figure standing, which he supports 
with his left hand; while his right hand, holding the model- 
ling stick, is drawn back, its work finished. On the head 
of the little human figure Athena lightly séts a butterfly. 
Behind and above, Clotho spins the thread of life, and 
Lachesis draws the horoscope on a globe of the Heavens. It 
is morning, for Helios with his chariot and horses is rising 
on the left hand. Beneath him is seated Gaia with her horn 
of plenty ; near him lies Oceanus with his rudder in his hand; 
while the Wind-God blows through his shell; and, half hidden 
among these elemental powers, Eros kisses Psyche. 

Now let us turn from the Morning and Day of the sculp- 
tured Myth, and look at its Evening and Night. On the right 
of the two central figures, Prometheus and Athena, close by 
Athena with her butterfly, stands Night, a tall draped woman, 
above whom is Selene in her car, with her veil making a 
crescent behind her in the wind as she rides. At the feet of 
Night lies a Youth, dead, with his butterfly-soul fluttering 
near. Death, with down-turned torch, is bending over the 
corpse, and Fate sits at its head unrolling a scroll on her 
knee; while the Soul of the Youth,—now a little-winged 
human form,—led by Hermes, is already on its westward way 
to Hades. 

This is the front of the sarcophagus; and the two ends 
include the mystery of the front in a larger mystery. On the 
one end is Hephaestus at his forge, and the fire is burning 
which Prometheus stole. On the other end the sin is 
punished—-Prometheus lies bound upon Caucasus, and the 
vulture sits over him; but Heracles, with his bow bent, is 
coming to deliver him. 


1 The version of the Myth presupposed by the Capitoline artist is plainly 
Neo-Platonic. In the Myth as Plato has it in the Protagoras, Prometheus does 
not make*’Man. On the Capitoline sarcophagus (No. 446 [13], described by 
Helbig, Fuhrer durch die ofentl. Sammlungen klass. Alterth. in Rom., vol. i. 
p. 841; and ef, Mitchell, History of Anc. Sculpture, p. 693), he does ; just as, in 
Plotinus, Enn. iv. 3. 13 (quoted p. 238 infra), he—not, as in Hesiod, O, et D. 
49 ff., Hephaestus—makes Pandora. 
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Vv 
(Eacursus on Allegory) 


The story of Prometheus, whether as told in the Prota- 
goras, or as represented on the Capitoline sarcophagus, is, I. 
am prepared to maintain, a genuine Myth—sets forth a 
mystery which the scientific understanding cannot fathom. 
At the same time, it is a Myth which evidently lends itself 
more easily than those which we have hitherto examined to 
allegorical interpretation, and, indeed, in Neo-Platonic hands 
became the subject of very beautiful allegorical interpretation. 
It would seem, then, that at the Protagoras Myth we have 
reached the stage in our review of the Platonic Myths at 
which some connected remarks may be offered on a point 
which has been already alluded to—the Difference between 
Myth and Allegory; and along with Allegory we may con- 
sider Parable. 

I remarked a little while ago that a composition which, 
as a whole, isa Myth, and not an Allegory, is often found to 
be built up of parts, some of which are Allegories. The 
Phaedrus Myth and the Divina Commedia are compositions of 
this build. This partly explains the circumstance that even 
the noblest Myths have so often fallen an easy prey to alle- 
gorical interpretation. Because the parts are plainly Alle- 
gories, it is supposed that the whole is an Allegory. And 
there are no limits to allegorical interpretation. Any Myth 
—nay, any true account of historical events or of natural 
phenomena—can be interpreted as an Allegory, setting forth 
any dogma, religious, philosophical, or scientific. 

The importance of the part played by the allegorical 
interpretation of Homer in the Greek philosophical schools, of 
the Old Testament History among the Alexandrine Jews and 
Christian Fathers, and of the Platonic Myths among the Neo- 
Platonists,’ cannot easily be over-estimated by the historian of 

+ “The Myths were accepted by common consent as the text for the deepest 
speculations of the later Platonic schools, and so have contributed, through 
them, more largely than any other part of Plato’s writings to the sum of 


common thoughts.”—Westcott’s Essays in the History of Religious Thought ¢ 
the West (‘ The Myths of Plato”), p. 46. Pag i ie a 
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philosophical and religious thought. As early as the time of 
Xenophanes? it was felt that the tendency of the popular 
mythology was immoral. “Homer and HeSiod,” he says, “ have 
ascribed to the Gods all things that are a shame and a disgrace 
among men—thefts and adulteries,and deception of one another.” 
With this verdict Plato is in entire agreement (Rep. 378 D); 
but not with the method of allegorical interpretation (see 
Phaedrus, 229), which attempted to save both Homer and 
morality.” Plato, objecting to the allegorical interpretation 
of Myth on literary and philosophical grounds, as well as on 
the practical ground alleged in Rep. 878 p—that children 
cannot distinguish between allegorical and literal meaning,— 
pbanishes Homer from the educational curriculum, and in lieu 
of his stories, since children must begin with stories, sub- 
stitutes newly invented stories—moral tales, we may suppose, 
for he gives no specimens—in which Gods and human beings 
behave in a manner which can, and ought to, be imitated, 
just as the good people behave in some modern story-books for 
the young. / 

But in his objection to the allegorisation-of Homer Plato 
stands almost alone. The line generally taken by the Greeks 
after, as well as ore, Plato’s time was that Homer is an 
inspired teacher, and must not’be banished from the curri- 
culum. If we get beneath the literal meaning, we find him 
teaching the highest truth. The allegorical interpretation of / 
Homer began doubtless in the spirit of apology for Eee 
scriptures found to conflict with modern notions; but it soon 
became an instrument of historical research and metaphysical 
speculation? Few were content to confine themselves with 
Plutarch to the plain ethical lessons to be drawn from Homer 
and the poets as picturing human life and nature—to read, 
for example, the story of The Intrigue of Aphrodite and Ares, 
if not simply for the story, at any rate for nothing more 

1 He was alive in 479 B.c.; see Burnet, Early Greck Philosophy, p. 
nae On the allegorisation of Homer, beginning with Theagenes, see Lobeck, 
Aglaoph, pp. 155 ff.; the feeling which prompted it is expressed in the 
aphorism, “Opypos yap joéByoev, el wh Pdnyopyoer. 

3 _and perhaps also of literary embellishment. ‘‘Ion’s allusion to his embel- 
lishments of Homer, in which he declares himself to have surpassed Metrodorus 
of Lampsacus and Stesimbrotus of Thasos, seems to show that, like them, he 


belonged to the allegorical school of interpreters” (Jowett’s Introduction to 
the Jon). 
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abstruse than the lesson that luxury leads to such intrigue.’ 
Such simple teaching did not satisfy either the historians or 
the philosophers. 


The Centaurs (Palaephatus tells us) were a body of young 
men from the village of Nephelé in Thessaly, who first trained 
and mounted horses for the purpose of repelling a herd of bulls 
belonging to Ixién, King of the Lapithae, which had run wild 
and done great damage; they pursued these wild bulls on horse- 
back, and pierced them with their spears, thus acquiring both 
the name of Prickers (xévropes) and the imputed attribute of joint 
body with the horse. Aktaeén was an Arcadian, who neglected 
the cultivation of his land for the pleasures of hunting, and was 
thus eaten up by the expense of his hounds. The dragon whom 
Kadmus killed at Thébes was in reality Drako, King of Thébes ; 
and the dragon’s teeth which he was said to have sown, and from 
whence sprung a crop of armed men, were in point of fact 
elephants’ teeth, which Kadmus as a rich Phoenician had brought 
over with him: the sons of Drako sold these elephants’ teeth and 
employed the proceeds to levy troops against Kadmus. Daedalus, 
instead of flying across the sea on wings, had escaped from Kréte 
in a swift sailing-boat under a violent storm; Kottus, Briareus, 
and Gygés were not persons with one hundred hands, but inhabit- 
ants of the village of Hekatoncheiria in Upper Macedonia, who 
warred with the inhabitants of Mount Olympus against the 
Titans ; Scylla, whom Odysseus so narrowly escaped, was a fast- 
sailing piratical vessel, as was also Pegasus, the alleged winged: 
horse of Bellerophén.? 

1 Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis, v. 4. The de Aud. Poet. is worth careful 
study in connection with the allegorisation of Homer, against which it is a 
protest. On the one hand, Poetry is to be read for the entertainment which 
may be derived from a “good story” simply as a ‘‘good story”; thus Homer 


bids Odysseus look carefully at the things in Hades, in order that he may go 
and tell his wife about them— 


Gr hbwode rdxicTa Airaleo, Tatra dé wdvTa 
tc@’, wa Kal perdmiobe req elrnoda yuvaexl, 


kal yap robro yaptévrws “Ounpos els Thy vexvlay clrev, ws -yuvarxds dxpbacw odoay 
dia 5H 7d pvOddes (c. 2). On the other hand, Poetry is to be read for the lessons 
in morality and worldly wisdom which may be learnt from the characters and 
conduct of the personages portrayed ; but let not the young think that these 
personages are abstract types—all-good or all-bad ; the poets draw for us real 
mep, mixed of good and bad qualities. Poetry is ulunots 40a Kat Blow Kat 
dvOphrav ob rerelwy ode kadapbv . . . GAA peweypévuny mabe. Kal Stas 
pevddor, ba dé edpulay adrods modddxis perariOévrwy mpds 7d xpeirrov (c. 8). 
These are the advantages to be derived from Poetry. We must partake of it 
with caution, however, for it is like the polypus—pleasant to eat, but often gives 
bad dreams (c. 1). 

It ought to be noted that, where Egyptian Myths are concerned, Plutarch 
does not eschew the method of allegorical: interpretation ; but see remarks on 
de Is. et Osir. § 78, in Prof. Dill’s Roman Society im the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, pp. 76, 77. 

2 Grote’s Hist. of Greece, part i. ch. 16, vol. i. pp. 842, 348, edit. 1862. 
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While those interested in history adopted this method of 
“natural explanation”! in dealing with Myths, the philo- 
sophers adopted the method to which it is Vest to confine the 
description “allegorical interpretation.” Homer's whole story, 
and the proper names which occur in it, have a hidden 
religious, philosophical, scientific meaning which it is the 
work of the method to unfold, by discovering analogies and 
etymologies. So far as etymologies were concerned, this 
method probably owed something to the lead given by Plato 
himself in the Cratylus; but while Platc’s etymologies are 
put forward playfully, and as it were 8:a pvodoyias, the 
etymologies of the Stoics and other allegorisers of Myth seem 
to be seriously offered as the meanings which Homer really 
had in his mind when he used the names. “ Magnam suscepit 
molestiam,” says Cicero, “et minime necessariam Zeno primus, 
post Cleanthes, deinde Chrysippus, commenticiarum fabularum 
reddere rationem, et vocabulorum cur quidque ita appellatum 
sit causas explicare.” Two examples of the Stoic method will 
be sufficient, with a general reference to Zeller’s Stoics, 
LEpicureans, and Sceptics, pp. 334 ff. (Eng. Transl.). 

The One God, of Many Names, woAvavupos, is called 
Zeus aio rod fhv: as manifested in air, is called Hera, from 
anp: as manifested in water, is called Poseidon, from méats: as 
manifested in aether, is called Athena, from ai@7jp: and so on.° 

“If Hephaestus,” says Heraclitus the Stoic, “intended the 
shield of Achilles to be a representation of this world, what 
else is thereby meant but that, by the influence of primary 
fire, matter has been shaped into a world ?” * 

1 See Zeller’s Stotcs, Epicurcans, and Sceptics, p. 385, n. 1, Engl. Transl. 

% Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii, 24, 63. 

3 Diog. Laert. vii. 147. > 

4 See Zeller’s Stoics, etc., p. 340, Eng. Transl. ‘‘The Stoics,” says Dr. Bigg 
(The Christian Platonists of Alewandria, p. 146), ‘‘assure us that the heathen 
deities are but symbols of the forces of nature, and turn the hideous myths 
of Zeus or Dionysus into a manual of physical science.” 

On the general subject of the allegorisation of Homer, both before and after 
Plato’s time, the reader may consult, in addition to Lobeck, referred to above, 
Mr. Adam’s note on Rep. 878 vp, 24, with authorities cited there; Zeller’s 
Stoics, Epicureans, amd Sceptics, pp. 334 ff., Eng. Transl. ; Jowett’s Dialogues of 
Plato, Introd. to Rep. p. xxxviii. ; and Grote’s History of Greece, part i. ch. 16, 
from which I extract the following passage (vol. i. p. 344, edit. 1862) :— 
“‘It remains that we should notice the manner in which the ancient myths 
were received and dealt with by the philosophers. The earliest expression 
which we hear, on the part of philosophy, is the severe censure bestowed upon 


them on ethical grounds by Xenophanes of Kolophén, and seemingly by some 
others of his contemporaries. It was apparently in reply to such charges, which 
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The Jews, Palestinian and Alexandrine, before and after 
Philo’s time, following the lead given by the Greek inter- 
preters of Homer, applied the allegorical method to the Old 
Testament scriptures. One may estimate the length to which 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament was carried by 
Oeparrevtai® and others before Philo’s time from the circum- 
stance that even Philo himself was alarmed. The allegorising 
of the Law, he thought, makes for laxity in the observance of 
it? The wise man will both seek out the hidden meaning, 
and observe the letter of the Law. He will allegorise without 
breaking with old custom.* But where the allegorisation, not 
of the Law, but of the History of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, is concerned, Philo proceeds without fear. “At once an 
ardent Platonist and a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he assumed 
the substantial accuracy of the narrative of events given in 
the Old Testament from the creation of the world downwards 
throughout the whole history of his Race; and, at the same 
time, he believed that the history of his Race was not mere 
history—it was philosophy, or rather theology, as well as 


did not admit of being directly rebutted, that Theagenés of Rhegium (about 
520 B.c.) first started the idea of a double meaning in the Homeric and Hesiodic 
narratives—an interior sense, different from that which the words in their 
obvious meaning bore, yet to a certain extent analogous, and discoverable 
by sagacious divination. Upon this principle he allegorised especially the battle 
of the Gods in the Ziad. In the succeeding century, Anaxagoras and Metro- 
dérus carried out the allegorical explanation more comprehensively and 
systematically; the former representing the mythical personages as mere 
mental conceptions invested with name and gender, and illustrative of ethical 
ca aa latter connecting them with physical principles and phaenomena. 

etrodérus resolved not only the persons of Zeus, Héré, and Athéné, but also 
those of Agamemnén, Achilles, and Hectér, into various elemental combinations 
and physical agencies, and treated the adventures ascribed to them as natural 
facts concealed under the veil of allegory. Empedocles, Prodicns, Antisthenes, 
Parmenides, Heracleides of Pontus, and, in a later age, Chrysippus and the 
Stoic philosophers generally, followed more or less the same principle of treating 
the popular Gods as allegorical personages ; while the expositors of Homer (such 
as Stesimbrotus, Glaucén, and others, even down to the Alexandrine age), 
though none of them proceeded to the same extreme length as Metrodérus, 
employed allegory amongst other media of explanation for the purpose of 
solving difficulties, or eluding reproaches against the poet.” 

Grote, in a footnote (p. 345, n. 1) to the foregoing passage, calls attention 
to the ethical turn given to the stories of Circe, the Sirens, and Scylla, by 
Xenophon, Mem. i. 8, 7, and ii, 6, 11-31. 

* The allegorising Jewish school began two hundred years before Philo (i. 
A.D. 89); see Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, 1. 83. 

2 See Conybeare’s Philo, de Vita Contemplativa, p. 293: the Oepamevral (also 
called ixérat, cultores dewm—ascetic Jewish congregations or guilds) allegorised 
the Pentateuch. This was necessary in order to make Gentile converts, who 
looked for Plato in Moses. 

3 See Conybeare’s Philo, de Vita Cont. pp. 300, 301. 

4 See Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, i. 104. 
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history. The events recorded were not only true in fact; 
they constituted also a continuous revelation of hidden meaning. 
He looked at the history of his Race both as a chronicle of 
actual events, and as a great miracle-play in which dogma 
was put on the stage of this visible world,, This double 
point of view is very difficult to enter into; but we must 
enter into it, so far, at least, as to treat it very seriously, if 
we are to understand the “tendency” of certain currents of 
religious and philosophical thought which have prevailed since 
his day, even down to the present time. Here is a passage 
from his book de Sacrijictis Abelis et Caini; in which the 
allegorical interpretation of “sacred history ” reminds us of 
the method by which not only “sacred history” but tradi- 
tional dogma is, in our own day, being rewritten as 
“ philosophy ” :— 


For Abraham, coming with great haste and alacrity, com- 
mands Virtue, Sarah, to hasten and ferment three measures of meal, 
and to make cakes under the ashes, when God, attended by two 
Supreme Powers (jvixa 6 Ocds Sopupopodpevos td Sveiv TaV dvdrw 
dvvdpzewv), Dominion and Goodness, Himself one in the middle, 
produced three images in the visual soul (éparccy Yvxy), each of 
which it is impossible to measure (for His Powers also are not to 
be circumscribed), but [they measure all things. His Goodness is 
the measure of the good, His Dominion the measure of things sub- 
ject ; and the Ruler Himself the measure of every thing corporeal 
and incorporeal. . . . It is good for these three measures to be 
fermented, as it were, and commingled in the soul, that being 
persuaded of the existence of a supreme God, who surpasses His 
Powers, and is either seen without them, or appears with them, 
it may receive impressions of His might and beneficence, and 
be initiated in the most perfect mysteries (rdv TeAciwy pbotis 


yevouir. 

In the Old Testament history, then, Philo recognises at 
once a higher, or mystic, and a historical, or literal, sense— 
% 8 trovolas drddocus—% GddAnyopia, and 4 pnt 
Sujynots-? The personages in the book of Genesis are at once 
historical, and tporo yuyfs. Adam is avOpwmros ynyeris ; 
the fact of his existence is historical, but the details of his 
history are mythical, and must be interpreted allegorically : 


1 De Sacrif. Ab. et Casini, (15), 59, ed. Cohn, p. 173, Mangey. 
2 Gfrorer, o.c. i. 84. 
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thus his rib is zv9@8es—nobody can take it literally." Noah 
is justice, Enoch hope, Moses Méryos apopyrns. Similarly, 
Egypt is the body, Canaan piety.2 Again—and here Philo’s 
Platonism prevails—it was not God, but the Adyos, who 
appeared in the burning bush.® Spiritual men are satisfied, 
he says, with the truth that God exists; but the moA)ot need 
an anthropomorphic God. Moses gives God feet and hands, 
on account of the weak understanding of his readers. This 
is as it ought to be. Moses is like the physician who must 
keep his patient in ignorance of the truth. But for the 
educated reader such representations of God are dangerous. 
They lead to Atheism, and the only true method of dealing 
with them is that of Allegory.* The allegorical wisdom, 
the possession of the few wise, is compared by Philo to the 
Hellenic Mysteries: raira ® pvotar Kexabappévor Ta @Ta, 
Os tepa dytas pvoTypia mapadéyerbe.” Here, of course, 
Philo borrows directly from Plato, who often compares 
Philosophy, especially when Myth is its vehicle, to initiation, 
as in Sympos. 2098, 210, and in Phaedrus, 249 0, 2503" 
But it is only a phrase that Philo borrows from Plato. 
What a Myth is Philo does not understand. A Myth is 
indeed a mystery and remains a mystery. Philo and his 
following are only concerned to make it something under- 
stood. 

For the employment of the method of allegorical interpre- 
tation by the Christian Fathers I cannot do better than 
refer the reader generally to Dr. Bigg’s Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria, especially to Lecture iv., and to Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectwres, 1888, Lecture iii, on Greek and Christian Exegesis. 
To these references I would add a quotation from Professor 
G. Adam Smith’s Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament, pp. 226-228 -— 


The early fathers were interested in the Old Testament 
mainly for its types and predictions of Christ. The allegorical 
became the orthodox exegesis, and was at last reduced to a theory 


1 Gfrorer, o.c. i. 98, 99. 2 Gfrorer, o.c. i. 88. 

3 Gfrérer, o.¢. i. 87. * Gfrorer, o.c. i. 97. 

5 Philo, de cherubim, Mang. i. 147; Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, i. 100. 

® As he does also at the end of the passage quoted above from the de Sacrif. 
Ab. et Cain. 

7 See Couturat, de Platonis Mythis, p. 55. 
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by Origen, and elaborated into a system by the school which he 
founded. . . . When the heretics began to outdo the orthodox in 
allegorical exposition, the latter awoke to tha dangers of the habit 
they had fostered, and loudly proclaimed the need of sobriety and 
reason in the pursuit of it. But the historical sense of the age 
was small, and till the close of the 4th century no exegete suc- 
ceeded in finding his feet on a sound. historical basis. [Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (350-429) was the father of historical exegesis. | 
To Theodore the types and prophecies of the Old Testament had, 
besides their references to the future, a prior value in themselves 
and for the age in which they were delivered.t 


It is perhaps worth reminding the reader that the Christian 
Fathers had high authority for their allegorical interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. St. Paul (Gal. iv. 22-26) had author- 
ised such interpretation :— 


It is written that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by afreewoman, But he who was of the bondwoman 
was born after the flesh ; but he of the freewoman was by promise, 
Which things are an allegory (Grud éorw ddAnyopotpeva): for 
these are the two covenants ; the one from the Mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is 
in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is 
free, which is the mother of us all.? 


In the Philosophy of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
School the allegorical interpretation of Myths—especially 
of those which describe and account for the Fall and 
Ascension of Souls after the manner of the Phaedrus Myth 
and the Discourse of Diotima—holds a position the import- 
ance of which it would be difficult for the student of the 
development of religious thought to exaggerate. No more 
can be attempted here than to give a general idea of the 


1 Chrysostom, in his épuyvela of Isaiah (vol. vi. p. 17, ed. Montfaucon), 
took the same line :—éya oé, he says, otre ratrqy driydsw rhy ébirynow (the alle- 
gorical), «at riv érépav (the historical) ddy@weorépay elvat pyut. Commenting 
on the new line of exegesis taken by Theodore and Chrysostom, Professor G. 
Adam Smith brings out its significance in one admirable sentence (p. 231): 
* Recognise that the fundamental meaning of the prophecies must be that which 
they bore to the living generation to whom they were first addressed, and you 
are at once inspired by their message to the men of your own time.” 

2 Similarly in 1 Peter iii, Noah’s ark, wherein ‘‘eight souls were saved by 
water,” is allegorically interpreted as Baptism. In the Old Testament, Hosea 
(xii. 1-5) allegorises, according to the writer of art. “ Allegorical Interpretation ” 
in the Jewish Encyel. 
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Neo-Platonic method of dealing with these Myths; and 
perhaps the following specimens may be sufficient for this 
purpose. 

Plotinus (#nn. iv. 3. 13), adhering to the Orphic doctrine 
which Plato sets forth in the Phaedrus Myth, speaks of the 
Descent of Souls into the bodies prepared for them as taking 
place, for each Soul, at an appointed time:—xal dAdos GAA 
xpévos, 08 maparyevouévou olov Knpukos KadovvTOs KaTiact 
wai eicédu eis TO mporhopov cdua. Their descent, he says, 
is fated or determined by universal law; and yet it is free, 
for, in embodying themselves, Souls obey a universal law 
which is realised in themselves. They are free, as vois, 
Intelligence, is free, for they obey the necessity which is that 
of their own nature:—xal o péev mpd Kdcpou voids eipap- 
pévny eyes Ty ToD pévew éxel omdcoy Kal réwreww, Kal 
7o Kabécactov Te KaO0or\ov sroTwimtov voym TéuTreras: 
éyxertas yap éexdot@ Td KaOddov Kal 6 vopos od« e€whev 
tiv ioxyby eis TO TerecOFvas toyet, GAA déS0rae ev avtois 
xpnaopévors elvat Kal repipepovaw avrév. 


“This Cosmos, then,” he continues, “having many Lights, and 
being illumined by Souls, receiveth beauty added unto beauty 
from the great Gods and from the Intelligences which bestow 
Souls. And this, methinks, is the meaning of that Myth which 
telleth how that, when Prometheus—that is Forethought—had 
fashioned a woman,! the other gods did thereafter adorn her: one 
gave unto this creature of earth and water human speech, and 
beauty as of a goddess; and Aphrodite gave unto her one gift, 
and the Graces another, and all the other gods added their several 
gifts ; and she was called Pandora, because that all gave unto her 
who was fashioned by the Forethought of Prometheus. But 
whereas Epimetheus, who is Afterthought, rejected this gift of 
Prometheus, the Myth thereby signifieth that the choice of that 
which partaketh more of the nature of the Intelligible is the better 
choice. Yea, the Maker is himself bound, for he hath contact of 
some sort with that which hath proceeded from him, and is there- 
fore constrained by bonds which are without. But whereas 
Heracles releaseth him from his bonds, the Myth signifieth that 
he hath in him a Power whereby he is yet able to attain unto 
deliverance from these bonds.” ? 


1 In Hesiod, 0. ef D. 49 ff. Hephaestus, not Prometheus, makes Pandora; 
and Prometheus warns his brother not to accept her, but he pays no heed to the 
warning, 

2 Plot. Enn. iv. 3. 14; and see A. Ritter, die Psychologie des Plotin (1867), 
p. 42. Pandora is the World endowed by the Soul with ideal gifts. 
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Another Myth from which the Neo-Platonists drew largely 
was that of Narcissus! Their interpretation of this Myth 
hinges on the identification of the “Mirror ef Dionysus” with 
the “ Bowl of Dionysus.”* The Soul remains at peace in its 
heavenly home, till it sees its own image in the water of this 
mirror. It plunges into the water to embrace the image, and 
drinks forgetfulness of its heavenly estate :—iSdovra ydp, says 
Plotinus (Hnn. i. 6. 8), ef 7a &y ceépact Kad pro. mpoc- 
Tpéxev, GAG yvovTa, as eiow eixdves Kal iyun kat oxcat, 
gevyety mpos éxeivo ob Tatra eixdves. ef yap Tis émiSpduor 
AaBeiv Bovrcpevos ws aAnOwdv, ola cid@dov Kadod é¢’ 
wdatos syoupévov, ob AaBely BovdrAnbeis, Bs mod Tis 
000s, Sond por, aivirrerat, Sis eis TO KdTw TOD pedpaTos 
adavns éyévero, tov adtov 83) tpdmov 6 éxopuevos THY Kado 
copdtov Kal py adiels, ob TH cohpaTr, TH Se uyy Kata- 
Svcera eis cKxorewa Kal drepT TH vd BAOn, evOa turds 
é&v GSov pévov Kal évrad0a xaxei oxiais oiveotar. dev- 

8h - ? 4 3 td Ea 

youev dy hidnv és tatpida, adnBéotepov av tis Tapa- 
KedevorTo, Tis oby 4 huyH; «.7T.r.: and again, in Enn. iv. 
3. 12, he says—dvOparav 8 wuyal eidwra avtdv iSotca 
olov Avovicov év xatomtpm éxel éyévovto dvobev opynbeicas 
ove drrotunGetcas oS abtar THs éavtdv apyfs Te nab vod. 
ov yap peta vod HArOGov, aN ebOacav pev péxpe ys, 
Kapa S& avrais éoryipixta, tmepdvw tot ovpavod. mdréov 
dé avrais xatedOciv cvpBéBnxev, Ste Th pécov adtais jv- 
ayxacOn povridos Seouévov tod eis 6 &pOacav dpovtica, 
Zebs && tatnp édkejoas rovovpéevas Ovnta abrav ta Secua 

np éden pe v) fe 
Tol mept & movodytar Sidwow dvataidas vy xypovots 
Toav capatwy édevbépas, ty eyouey éxei Kal atta 

i ® € a x “2 \ es, IQr X ae 

yiverOas, ovmep % Tod mavTos uy) del ovdéey Ta THE 
értatpepopévy. Souls, then, descending, at their appointed 

1 See Ovid, Afet. iii., and Pausanias, ix. 81, for this Myth. 

2 See Macrobius, in Somn. i. 12. 66: ‘‘Hoc est quod Plato notavit in Phaedone 
animum in corpus trahi nova ebrietate trepidantem, volens novum potum materialis 
alluvionis intelligi, quo gravata deducitur. Arcani hujus indicium est Liberi 
Patris crater ille sidereus, et hoc est, quod veteres Lethaeum fluvium vocaverunt, 
ipsum autem Liberum Patrem Orphaici vodv thxéy suspicantur intelligi.” Lobeck, 
who quotes this passage from Macrobius (Aglaoph. p. 736), criticises it as departing 
from the original conception of the xpar%p, which is that of the bowl in which Plato’s 
Demiurgus mixes the ingredients, first of the World-Soul, and then of human souls. 

3 See Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 555, for the place of the kérowrpov in the Zagreus 
Myth ; and Rohde (Psyche, ii. 117) for Zagreus as a type, along with Narcissus, 


of the passage of the Unity of the World-Principle into the multiplicity of 
sensible phenomena. ~ 
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times, come to the water which is the xdromwrpoy Atovvaov, 
and enamoured of their own images reflected therein—that 
is, of their mortal bodies—plunge into the water. This 
water is the water of oblivion, of A706, and they that drink 
of it go down into the omjAavov—the cave of this world.’ 
The wise soul drinks moderately; for to drink deeply is to 
lose all dvduvnoss of the intelligible world. The wise soul is 
thus the “dry” soul—£npy sey, as the phrase of Heraclitus* 
seems to be understood by the Neo-Platonists who quote it.’ 
The dry soul hearkens, in this life, to the genius who accom- 
panies her in her xdé@odos: but, over all the genii of particular 
souls, Eros rules as summus genius. Creuzer* mentions a 
picture in which Narcissus is represented as gazing at his 
own image in the water, and the Heavenly Eros as standing 
with a sad countenance behind him. “Narcissus adolescens,” 
says Ficino,® “id est, temerarii et imperiti hominis animus, sui 
vultum non aspicit; propriam sui substantiam et virtutem 
nequaquam animadvertit; sed ejus umbram in aqua pro- 
sequitur et amplecti conatur: id est, pulchritudinem in fragili 
corpore, et instar aquae fluentis, quae ipsius animi umbra est, 
admiratur.” 

The moral of the Narcissus Myth is: Free thyself by 
“ecstasy” from the life of flux and sensible appearances— 
escape from the Stream of Pleasure and the Flesh— fevory 
Tod évtdov copatos pucts °—the Stream of Generation, which 
is the “ Mirror of Dionysus.” ” 

With the Myth of Narcissus thus allegorised, the Neo- 
Platonists brought the story of Odysseus into very close 
relation. Thus the passage quoted above from Env. i. 6. 8, in 
which the immersion of the Soul in the Stream of Sense is 
described, is immediately followed by a passage in which the 
deliverance from that stream is compared to the flight of 


1 puxg «al deouos 7d cua Kal rdos xal 6 xdomos abry om#Aasoy Kab ayrpoy, 
Plot. Hnn. iv. 8. 3; and cf. iv. 8. 1, where the doctrine of the Fall or Incarna- 
tion of Souls, as set forth by Plato in the Phaedrus and Timaeus and by Em- 
pedocles, is reviewed, 

2 See Bywater’s Heracliti Eph. Reliquiae, lxxiv. lxxv. 

3 See Creuzer, Plotinus de Pulch. p. xxxvi. 

* Plot. de Puich. p. \ziii. 

i Ficinus, in Plat. Sympos. cap. 17, quoted by Creuzer, Plot. de Pulch. 

. xviii. 
B4 See Creuzer, Plot. de Pulch. pp. lvi. iii. 

71 take it that the xdromrrpov Acovteov of the Neo-Platonists is due to a 
“conflation ” of the Narcissus Myth and the Zagreus-Dionysus Myth. 


ae 
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Odysseus from the enchantments of Circe and Calypso :— 
tis obv 4 guyy; Kal mAs dvakoueba; olov dd pdryou 
Kipxns now 4 Karvyois "Oducceds divirrdpevos, Soxet 
pot, peiva. ot dpecOels, xairor éxov dovds 8: dppatov 
kal KadddNet TOAAD aicOnTe cuvev. Tatpls 8) jyiv, dOev 
TapyOopuev, kal matnp exe. Tis ody oO oTddos Kal % 
gyn; ot oct Set Siavtoar: mavtayod yap pépover 
modes él yy GAXnv am ddrdys: ovdé ce Sei fiarrov 
dyna 7 Tt Oaradrtiov tapacKevdcat, GAA TadTa mdvTa 
adetvas Sel Kat phy BrCrew, aN olov piocavta dp adArqv 
Gdr\dfacbar Kai dveyeipar, iy exer pev mas, ypavrar &é 
dAdryou. 

Similarly, Numenius (quoted by Porphyry, de Ant. Nymph. 
cap. 34)! makes Odysseus the image of vods gradually, through 
various incarnations, freeing itself from the flesh—eixdva rod 
Sia ths epeEns yevécews epyouévov, wal ottws drroKxad- 
totapévov eis tous é&m mavtds KAvdwvos Kal Oardoons 
areipous. 

Again, a Pythagorean quoted by Stobaeus, He. Phys. i. 52, 
p. 1044, says,”"Opnpos 8¢ tiv ev Kinde Trepiodov Kal Trepipopay 
maduyyeverias Kipxnv mpoonydpeveerv, ‘HaAiov maida: and 
Eustathius, on Od. i. 51, says, dre tHv Kaduyo, ef pév 
Baciiuooa xal ty of yewypahodytes Trapadidéact, pixpd 
meptepyalovras of madasol. petamddrrovrae $8 adtiy TH 
Gddnyopia eis To Kal? nuas chpa, Os cvyKadvrToUCaY 
evros Sixny éddtpou Tov w~uyiKdy pdpyapov: Fris kal avty 
kateiye Tov pidrocodoyv ’Odvacéa, s avOpwroy évdedeuévov 
capki. Kal puOinds eimeiv, ev audiptty vyowm sbvta 
Sevdpnécon, Aris dudadds éote Oargdcons, tovtéctw év 
byp@ capate dvTt, cal as dv o TWlAdrwy ela, emippito 
Kal amoppit@ (Timaeus, 43 A). . . . “Epyod pévtos, as 
év toils pera tadta aivikeras 6 qointys, peoutevovtos, 6 
€ott Adyou, yéyove THY Kata THy irtocodiay Tofoupévys 
matpidos, Hyouv Tod vonTod Kécpov, ds ots KaTd TOUS 
Tratwvixods yuyav matpls adnOxs+ dpotws yéyove Kal rijs 
TInverdans, pirocodias, AvOels kal drradrayels THs TovadTys 
Kaduyods. With words to the same effect Apuleius closes 
his treatise de Deo Socratis :—“ Nec aliud te in eodem Ulixe 
Homerus docet, qui semper ei comitem voluit esse prudentiam: 


1 See Creuzer, Plot. de Pulch, p. lxxii. 
E 
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quam poetico ritu Minervam nuncupavit. Igitur, hac eadem 
comitante, omnia horrenda subiit, omnia adversa superavit. 
Quippe, ea adjutrice, Cyclopis specus introivit, sed egressus 
est: Solis boves vidit, sed abstinuit: ad Inferos demeavit, sed 
adscendit, Eadem sapientia comitante, Scyllam praeter 
navigavit, nec ereptus est: Charybdi conseptus est, nec 
retentus est: Circae poculum bibit, nec mutatus est: ad Loto- 
phagos accessit, nec remansit: Sirenas audiit, nec accessit.” 1 

Beautiful as the Neo-Platonic allegorisation often is, I 
venture to think that the less we associate it with our reading 
of Plato’s Myths the better. The Neo-Platonists did not 
understand the difference between Myth and Allegory. Alle- 
gory is Dogma in picture-writing; but Myth is not Dogma, 
and does not convey Dogma. Dogma is gained and main- 
tained by Dialectic, which, as Stallbaum says (note on Rep, 
614 B), “cannot be applied to the elucidation of the subjects 
with which Myth deals, any more than it can, at the other 
end of the series, be applied to the elucidation of the particulars 
of sense, as such.” 

For light in understanding Plato’s Myths, it is to the 
independent creations of other great pzvOor7rocot, such as Dante, 
that we must go, not to the allegorical interpretations of the 
Neo-Platonists and their like.” 

What Plato himself thinks of allegorical interpretation 
we know from a passage near the beginning of the Phaedrus 
(229) :—In reply to the question of Phaedrus, whether he 
thinks that the story about Orithyia being snatched away by 
Boreas from the height overlooking the Ilissus is a true story, 
Socrates says, that if he took the learned line, he might 
answer, “ Yes, it may be true that once upon a time a girl 
called Orithyia was blown by the wind over the cliff and 
killed.” But such rationalism, imposing and ponderous, is 
surely not very happy as a method, for if you begin to employ 
it, where are you to stop? You will have to rationalise all 
the stories in Greek mythology, expending a great deal of 
matter-of-fact cleverness on an interminable task, and leaving 


1 Bacon’s allegorical interpretation of three myths—tha: 
Perseus, and that of Dionysus—in his de Aes Wawiaeane i mer - 
worth comparing with the Neo-Platonic examples given above. ee 

® For Zeller’s opinion of the Neo-Platonic interpretation of Diotima’s Myth 
in the Sympos. see his Plato, p. 194, u. 66 (Engl. Transl. ). 
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no time for anything worth doing. As for himself, he declares 
that, not yet having satisfied the Delphic injunction, “ Know 
thyself,” he should be acting ridiculously*if he spent his 
precious time over the interpretation of these stories: he is 
willing to receive them as they are told, and believe them 
just as other people believe them.) 

Dr. Westcott, in his charming and suggestive essay on 
“The Myths of Plato” (the first of his Essays in the History of 
Religious Thought in the West), to which every student of the 
subject must feel himself under great obligation, contrasts 
Myth and Allegory in the following words :— 


In the allegory the thought is grasped first and by itself, and 
is then arranged in a particular dress. In the myth, thought and 
form come into being together: the thought is the vital principle 
which shapes the form; the form is the sensible image which 
displays the thought. The allegory is the conscious work of an 
individual fashioning the image of a truth which he has seized. 
The myth is the unconscious growth of a common mind, which 
witnesses to the fundamental laws by which its development is 
ruled. ‘The meaning of an allegory is prior to the construction 
of the story: the meaning of a myth is first capable of being 
separated from the expression in an age long after that in which 
it had its origin. 


It will be understood that I do not agree with the sugges- 
tion contained in the last sentence. I do not recognise the 
competence of interpretation to separate the “ meaning” from 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, part i. ch. xvi. vol. i. pp. 362 ff. (ed. 1862), has re- 
marks of exceptional value on this passage, and generally on Plato’s attitude to the 
old mythology. ‘‘ Plato,” he says, ‘‘discountenances all attempts to transform 
the myths by interpretation into history or philosophy, indirectly recognising 
the generic difference between them. . . . He shares the current faith, without 
any suspicion or criticism, as to Orpheus, Palamedes, Daedalus, Amphion, 
Theseus, Achilles, Chiron, and other mythical personages; but what chiefly 
fills his mind is the inherited sentiment of deep reverence for these superhuman 
characters and for the age to which they belonged. . . . The more we examine 
‘this sentiment, both in the mind of Plato, ag well as in that of the Greeks 
generally, the more shall we be convinced that it formed essentially and insepar- 
ably a portion of Hellenic religious faith. The myth both presupposes, and 
springs out of, a settled basis and a strong expansive force of religious, social, 
and patriotic feeling, operating upon a past which is little better than a blank as 
to positive knowledge. It resembles history, in so far as its form is narrative ; 
it resembles philosophy, in so far as it is occasionally illustrative ; but in its 
essence and substance, in the mental tendencies by which it is created, as well as 
in those by which it is sige and upheld, it is the popularised expression of the 
divine and heroic faith of the people.” See further, vol. i. pp. 370 ff, for a 
summary of Grote’s whole discussion of Greek Myths in part i. of his Hist. 
of Greece. Iam acquainted with no discussion of them which appears to me so 
informing and suggestive as Grote’s. 
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the “expression” of a Myth. C_ hold that Myth has no 
dogmatic meaning behind its literal sense. Its “meaning” 
is, first, its literal sense—the story which is told; and then, 
beyond this, the feeling which it calls up and regulates) The 
further one is removed from the age in which a Myth had its 
origin, the more difficult it must be to recover its “ meaning ” 
of this second sort—that is, the feeling which it called up and 
regulated in its maker and his immediate audience. Our task 
is not the facile one of reading our own doctrines into a Myth 
which has come down to us, but the vastly difficult one of 
entering sympathetically into the life of a prophet in a bygone 
world. 

While the conversion of old narratives, mythical or 
historical, into Allegories has most often been the congenial 
work of prosaic persons, dypoixe Twi copia ypw@pevor, it has 
sometimes been taken up by the great poets themselves with 
happy effect. Let me conclude this part of the subject with 
one instance of this—Dante’s beautiful allegorisation of the 
story of the three Marys at the Sepulchre :-— 


Mark saith that Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Mary Salome went to find the Saviour at the 
Sepulchre and found Him not, but found a young man clothed 
in a white garment, who said unto them: “Ye seek the Saviour ; 
I say unto you that He is not here; but be not affrighted; go 
and tell His disciples and Peter, that He will go before them into 
Galilee ; and there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you.” 

By these three women are signified the three sects of the 
active life, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Peripatetics, which 
go unto the Sepulchre, to wit, this present World, which is the 
receptacle of corruptible things, and seek for the Saviour, to wit, 
beatitude, and find it not; but they find a young man clothed in 
a white garment, who, according to the testimony of Matthew and 
also of the others, was the Angel of God; thus, Matthew saith, 
“The Angel of God descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone and sat upon it, and his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment like snow.” 

This Angel is the Nobility of our Human Nature which 
cometh, as it is said, from God, and speaketh in our Reason, and 
saith unto each of these sects—that is, unto every man who seeketh 
beatitude in the active life—“It is not here; but go and tell the 
disciples and Peter”—that is, those who go about seeking it, and 
those who have erred from the right way, like Peter who had 
denied Him—‘“ that He will go before them into Galilee ””—that 
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is, that’ beatitude will go before them into Galilee—that is, into 
the life of Contemplation. Galilee signifieth whiteness; and as 
whiteness is more full of corporeal light thay any other colour, 
so is Contemplation more full of spiritual light than any other 
thing here below. And he saith, “will go before”: he saith not, 
“shall be with you”; thus giving us to understand that God 
alway goeth before our Contemplation ; here can we never over- 
take Him who is our highest beatitude. And he saith, “There 
shall ye see Him, as He said”—that is, there ye shall have of His 
joy, to wit, felicity, as it is promised unto you here—that is, as it 
is surely ordained that ye may possess it, 

Thus it appeareth that we can find our beatitude (which is 
this felicity of which we speak), first imperfect in the active life, 
that is, in the conduct of the moral virtues, and then perfect— 
after a certain fashion—in the conduct of the intellectual virtues.1 


Hitherto we have considered the allegorical interpretation 
of narratives, mythical of “historical, which the interpreters 
found ready to hand. Let us now pass to narratives 
deliberately constructed for the illustration of doctrine or 
the inculcation of moral conduct. When doctrine is illus- 
trated with more or less detail, such narratives are best 
called Allegories; when moral conduct is inculcated, Parables 
—that term being retained for little vignetite-like stories 
which present some bit of conduct to be carefully noticed, 
imitated, or avoided. 

In Plato himself we have examples of deliberate allegorical 
composition in the Allegory of the “Cave” (Rep. 514 ff), in 
that of the “Disorderly Crew” (Rep. 488 a ff), and in that 
of the “ Birdcage ” (Theaet. 1970). The “ Choice of Hercules,” 
composed by Prodicus (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21 ff), is another 
example; the piece known as “Cebetis Tabula” is another; and 
the beautiful story of “Cupid and Psyche,” told by Apuleius 
(Met. iv. v. vi.) is another. The story of Pandora also, as 


1 Com. iv. 22. 

2 Mr. A. Lang, in his Introduction to William Adlington’s Translation of 
the Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius (1566), shows how dependent the maker of an 
allegorical story often is on Myth. The Allegory of “‘Cupid and Psyche” is 
composed on the framework of a Myth which explains a custom—the widely 
distributed custom according to which the bridegroom must, for some time after 
marriage, seek the bride secretly in the dark. See also Custom and Myth, 
pp. 64 ff, Dr. Bigg (Neoplatonism, pp. 128-183) gives a cuemnins epitome of 
the story, with its interpretation. Referring to Mr. Lang’s folk-lore, he says 
(p. 129), ‘‘ This artistic composition has very little indeed to do with Hottentots 
or Zulus. It is really a very elaborate piece of allegory, metaphysics without 
tears.” I agree with both Mr. Lang and Dr. Bigg. 
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given by Hesiod (0.D. 49 ff), has much in it which must be 
ascribed to deliberate intention. The class of Parables, strictly 
so called, is represented by many of the Parables of the Old 
Testament and of the Gospels—by stories like “The Prodigal 
Son,” as distinguished from stories like “The Sower,” which 
are really Allegories. 
There are also narratives with a purpose, which, like The 
Pilgrim's Progress, are at once Allegories and Parables as dis- 
tinguished from Allegories. What strikes one most in these 
narratives originally written to be Allegories or Parables is: How 
much more effective they are than old Myths tampered with 
by rationalism and converted into Allegories. These Allegories 
originally written to be Allegories, indeed, present doctrine 
often thinly disguised, but their makers have to exercise 
creative imagination, not merely scholastic ingenuity. The 
best of them are true Myths as well as Allegories, and appeal 
to us, at any rate, by their dv@pwodoyia, if not always by 
power of calling up Transcendental Feeling—a power which 
properly belongs to less consciously planned products of genius. 
Why is Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress a Possession for Ever? Not 
because it is an ingenious Allegory setting forth doctrine 
rigorously held by its author; not because it has a good 
moral tendency, like Plato’s tales for children ; but because it 
: is a Myth—an interesting, touching, humorous, mysterious 
story about people—because its persons, albeit “allegorical,” 

| are living men and women, sometimes, like Moliére’s or 
Shakespeare’s, active in the dramatic movement of the story, 
sometimes sketched as they stand, like the people in the 
Characters of Theophrastus. 


| 
| 


And I slept, and dreamed again, and saw the same two 
Pilgrims going down the Mountains along the High-way towards 
the City. Now a little below these Mountains, on the left hand, 
lieth the Country of Conceit; from which Country there comes 
into the way in which the Pilgrims walked, a little crooked Lane. 
Here, therefore, they met with a very brisk Lad, that came out 
of that Country. So Christian asked him From what parts he came, 
and whither he was going ? 

Ignor. Sir, I was born in the Country that lieth off there a 
little on the left hand, and I am going to the Celestial City. 

Chr. But how do you think to get in at the Gate, for you 
may find some difficulty there ? , 
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Ignor. As other good people do, said he. 

Chr. But what have you to shew at that Gate, that may 
cause that the Gate should be opened to you 

Ignor. I know my Lord’s will, and I have been a good liver; 

I pay every man his own; I pray, fast, pay tithes, and give alms, 
and have left my Country for whither I am going. 
' Chr. But thou camest not in at the Wicket-Gate that is at 
the head of this way; thou camest in hither through that same 
crooked Lane, and therefore I fear, however thou mayest think of 
thyself, when the reckoning day shall come, thou wilt hear laid to 
thy charge that thou art a Thief and a Robber, instead of getting 
admittance into the City. 

Ignor. Gentlemen, ye be utter strangers to me, I know you 
not; be content to follow the Religion of your Country, and I 
will follow the Religion of mine. I hope all will be well. And 
as for the Gate that you talk of, all the world knows that that 
is a great way off of our Country. I cannot think that any man 
in all our parts doth so much as know the way to it, nor need 
they matter whether they do or no, since we have, as you see, a 
fine pleasant Green Lane, that comes down from our Country the 
next way into the way. 

When Christian saw that the man was wise in his own Conceit, 
he said to Hopeful whisperingly, There is more hopes of a fool than 
of him. And said, moreover, When he that is a fool walketh by the 
way, his wisdom faileth him, and he saith to everyone that he is a fool. 
What, shall we talk further with him, or outgo him at present 
and so leave him to think of what he hath heard already, and then 
stop again for him afterwards, and see if by degrees we can do 


any good of him ? 


* + * * * * 
So they both went on, and Ignorance he came after. 
* * * * * * 


I saw then in my Dream that Hopeful looked back and saw 
Ignorance, whom they had left behind, coming after. Look, said 
he to Christian, how far yonder youngster loitereth behind. 

Chr. Ay, ay, I see him; he careth not for our company. 

Hope. But 1 tro it would not have hurt him, had he kept 
pace with us hitherto. 

Chr. That’s true, but I warrant you he thinketh otherwise. 

Hope. That I think he doth, but, however, let us tarry for 
him. So they did. 

Then Christian said to him, Come away,man, why do you stay 
so behind ? 

Ignor. I take my pleasure in walking alone, even more a 
great deal than in Company, unless I like it the better. 
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Then said Christian to Hopeful (but softly), Did I not tell you 
he cared not for our company? But, however, said he, come up, 
and let us talk away the time in this solitary place. Then 
directing his speech to Ignorance, he said, Come, how do you? 
How stands it between God and your Soul now } 

Ignor. I hope well; for I am always full of good motions, 
that come into my mind to comfort me as I walk. 

Chr. What good motions? pray tell us. 

Ignor. Why, I think of God and Heaven. 

Chr. So do the Devils and damned Souls. 

Ignor. But I think of them and desire them. 

Chr. So do many that are never like to come there. The 
Soul of the Sluggard desires, and hath nothing. 

Ignor. But I think of them, and leave all for them. 

Chr. That I doubt, for leaving all is an hard matter—yea, a 
harder matter than many are aware of. But why, or by what, 
art thou persuaded that thou hast left all for God and Heaven. 

Ignor. My heart tells me so. 

Chr. The wise man says, He that trusts his own heart is a fool. 

Ignor. This is spoken of an evil heart, but mine is a 
good one. 

Chr. But how dost thou prove that? 

Ignor. It comforts me in hopes of Heaven. 

Chr. That may be through its deceitfulness, for a man’s 
heart may minister comfort to him in the hopes of that thing 
for which he yet has no ground to hope. 

Ignor. But my heart and life agree together, and therefore 
my hope is well grounded. 

Chr. ‘Who told thee that thy heart and life agree together ? 

Ignor. My heart tells me so. 

* * * * * * 


Now while I was gazing upon all these things, I turned my 
head to look back, and saw Ignorance come up to the River-side ; 
but he soon got over, and that without half that difficulty which 
the other two men met with. For it happened that there was 
then in that place one Vainhope, a Ferry-man, that with his Boat 
helped him over ; so he, as the other I saw, did ascend the Hill to 
come up to the Gate, only he came alone; neither did any man 
meet him with the least encouragement. When he was come up 
to the Gate, he looked up to the writing that was above, and then 
began to knock, supposing that entrance should have been quickly 
administered to him; but he was asked by the men that looked 
over the top of the Gate, Whence came you? and what would 
you have? He answered, I have eat and drank in the presence 
of the King, and he has taught in our Streets. Then they asked 
him for his Certificate, that they might go and shew it to the 
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King. So he fumbled in his bosom for one, and found none. 
Then said they, Have you none? But the man answered never a 
word. So they told the King, but he would not come down to 
see him, but commanded the two Shining Ones that conducted 
Christian and Hopeful to the City, to go out and take Ignorance, 
and bind him hand and foot, and have him away. Then they 
took him up, and carried him through the air to the door that I 
saw in the side of the Hill, and put him in there. Then I saw 
that there was a way to Hell even from the Gates of Heaven, as 
well as from the City of Destruction. So I awoke, and behold it 
was a Dream. 


Now the day drew on that Christiana must be gone. So the 
Road was full of People to see her take her Journey. But behold 
all the Banks beyond the River were full of Horses and Chariots, 
which were come down from above to accompany her to the City 
Gate. So she came forth and entered the River, with a beckon 
of Farewell to those that followed her to the Riverside. The 
last. word she was heard to say here was, I come, Lord, to be with 
thee and bless thee. 

So her Children and Friends returned to their place, for that 
those that waited for Christiana had carried her out of their sight. 
So she went and called, and entered in at the Gate with all the 
Ceremonies of Joy that her Husband Christian had done before 
her. 


* * * * * * 


In process of time there came a Post to the Town again, and 
his business was with Mr. Ready-to-hali. So he enquired him out, 
and said to him, I am come to thee in the name of him whom 
thou hast loved and followed, tho’ upon Crutches; and my 
message is to tell thee that he expects thee at his Table to sup 
with him in his Kingdom the next day after Haster, wherefore 
prepare thyself for this Journey. 

Then he also gave him a Token that he was a true Messenger, 
saying, I have broken thy golden bowl, and loosed thy silver cord. 

After this Mr. Ready-to-halt called for his fellow Pilgrims, and 
told them, saying, Iam sent for, and God shall surely visit you 
also. So he desired Mr. Valiant to make his Will. And because 
he had nothing to bequeath to them that should survive him but 
his Crutches and his good Wishes, therefore thus he said, These 
Crutches I bequeath to my Son that shall tread in my steps, with a 
hundred warm wishes that he may prove better than I have done. 

Then he thanked Mr. Great-heart for his Conduct and Kind- 
ness, and so addressed himself to his Journey. When he came 
at the Brink of the River he said, Now I shall have no more need 
of these Crutches, since yonder are Chariots and Horses for me to ride 
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on. The last words he was heard to say was, Welcome Life. So 
he went his way. 


The test, indeed, of a good Allegory is that it is also 
a good Myth, or story, for those who do not understand, or 
care for it,as a vehicle of doctrine. To this test the Parables 
spoken by Jesus appear to have been consciously accom- 
modated. He often spoke to the common people in Parables 
without interpreting them. These Parables were received by 
the common people as Myths; afterwards He interpreted 
them as Allegories to His disciples. Many of His Parables, 
indeed, as was suggested above, have no interpretation. 
Stories like the Parables of the Prodigal Son, of the Rich 
Man who proposed to build barns, of Dives and Lazarus, of 
the Good Samaritan, are not Allegories to be interpreted— 
for they have no “other meaning,”—but rather little dramas 
“which reduce to a single incident what is continually 
occurring in man’s experience.” ' 

And even those Parables which are Allegories and admit 
of detailed doctrinal interpretation, such as the Parable of 
the Sower, have an intrinsic value apart from the doctrine 
which they convey—the value of pictures in which common 
things stand reflected—stand as images, or doubles, for our 
wonder, in another world, under another sky.? When one 
looks at Millet’s “Sower,’* it is easy to put oneself in the 
place of those who heard Parables gladly without asking for 
the interpretation of them. 

Let us now look at Plato’s two most elaborate “ Allegories ” 
—the “Cave,” and the “ Disorderly Crew”; and let us remind 
ourselves of the features of the former‘ by first referring to 
Republic, 532 B, c, where a summary of the whole is given 
in one sentence:—7 6é ye, Fv 8 éyd, AVois Te ard Tay 
Seopdv xal petaotpopy dd tav oKidy emt Ta ecidora 
kal 76 das Kal éx tod Katayeiov eis Tov Fdtov émdvobos, 
kal éxel mpos péev ta Odd te Kal gutad Kal Td Tod Alou 

1 Réville, Prolégoménes de U' Hist. des Religions (Engl. Transl. by Squire), 
- i See Shelley’s poem, The Recollection, quoted infra, p. 395, where I attempt 
to show that a charm like that belonging to reflected images, or doubles, of 
natural objects—as of trees (or of Narcissus himself) in a pool—enters into the 
effect pees by the word-pictures of Poetry. 


n the gallery of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
4 Republic, 514 a ff. 
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Gas ert dduvapia Brérew, mpds 8¢ ta év bSacr havtdopara 
Oeia nal oxids Tay dvTwv, GAN ov eidod\wv oKids 80 
érépov towovTou gwtds ws mpos Hov* Kpivew darocKiato- 
pévas, Taca airy 7 wpaypatela TOv Texyvadv, ds SipdOoper, 
tavrny éyer THy Sivayw Kab éravaywyny Tob Bedtiorou év 
uxg mpos tiv rod dpicrov év ois ovo. Oéav, domrep 
Tote Tod cadertdtov ey capats mpds THY Tod davo- 
tatov évy TO cwpatoedei te xal opatd tomr@.—There 
is “a Cave in form of a long tunnel which, retaining 
throughout the dimensions of its entrance, runs down, with 
a steep decline, into the earth. Some way down, where the 
daylight at last fails, a great Fire is burning, and beyond the 
Fire there is a low wall built across the Cave at right angles 
to its direction. Over the top of this wall showmen hold up 
and move about little images of men and animals. The 
shadows of these images are thrown on the rock with which 
the Cave ends some way beyond.! Facing this end-rock of the 
Cave and the shadows thus thrown on it are Prisoners bound 
so that they cannot turn round. These Prisoners, whose 
knowledge is confined to shadows of images, represent 
people who have nothing better than second-hand, hearsay 
knowledge of “particular facts” But the “ Philosopher” 
comes down from the daylight into the Cave, and unbinds 
some of them, and “converts” them—turns them round, so 
that they see the showmen’s little images, the “realities” of 
these shadows. These converted ones represent people who 
have direct, first-hand knowledge of “facts.” Some of these 
the Philosopher is able to lead up the steep floor of the Cave, 
past the Fire, which is the Visible Sun, and out into the 
daylight, which is the light of the Intelligible Sun, the Good, 
the source of existence and true knowledge. At first the 
released prisoners are so dazzled by the daylight that they 
cannot bear to look at the things illuminated by it—men, 
animals, trees—much less at the Sun itself, but can look only. 
at shadows of men and animals and trees on the ground, or 
reflections of them in water. These shadows and reflections, 


1 In the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford there is a Javanese Wayang Kultt, 
used, in the Historical and Mythological Drama, for the production of shadow- 
representations, The shadows of puppets (made of leather) are thrown on a 
screen, the performer manipulating the puppets from behind, and working their 
arms by means of sticks. 
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however, differ from the shadows seen on the end-rock of the 
Cave, in being shadows, not of images of real things, but of 
real things themselves—-they represent the diagrams of 
geometry, and, generally, the symbols and concepts employed 
in the deductive sciences to express the principles or laws 
with which the inquiry is really concerned. In time, the 
eyes of the released prisoners become accustomed to the 
daylight, and men, animals, trees, the moon and stars, and, 
last of all, the Sun, can be looked at. We have now reached 
the end of all education—the direct apprehension of the idéaz, 
or Principles, which severally, and as connected system, explain 
particulars, just as the living man once seen “explains” the 
showman’s image of him. 

I have called the “Cave” an Allegory. It certainly is 
an Allegory, and is offered as such together with its inter- 
pretation! But when a great poetic genius like Plato builds 
an Allegory, the edifice, while serving its immediate purpose 
as an Allegory, transcends that purpose. Plato sees the Cave 
and makes us see it, and there is much more to be seen there 
than the mere purpose of the Allegory requires. Perhaps 
Plato, when he was at Syracuse, saw such a gallery in the 
stone quarries (there are such galleries still to be seen in the 
Latomie at Syracuse) lighted up with a fire, and the miners— 
it may be slayes or convicts in chains—working at the far 
end with their backs to the fire, while their shadows and the 
shadows of people and things behind them flitted on the 
walls. Be this as it may, Plato’s Cave is a mysterious place. 
We enter it wondering, and soon forget, in our wonder, that 
there is “another meaning.” We acquiesce in what we see— 
the prisoners among the shadows, and the Redeemer coming 
down through the dimly-lighted gloom, like Orpheus,’ to lead 
them up into the daylight. The vision which Plato’s 


1 See Couturat, de Plat. Myth. p. 51, who regards the ‘‘Cave” as an 
Allegory. Schwanitz, die Mythen des Plato, p. 9, on the other hand, calls the 
Cave” a myth, and brings it into close comparison with the Prometheus-and- 
Epimetheus Myth in the Protagoras :—‘‘ Wenn in dem vorigen Bilde (the Cave) 
auf die verschiedene Erkenntniss der Menschen hingewiesen wurde, je nach dem 
sie der beschrinkenden Fesseln mehr oder weniger entledigt waren, so leitet der 
Mythus von Prometheus und Pandora die Wahrheit ein, dass von Gott Eins in 
aller Gemiither eingeprigt ist, an Einem alle Theil nehmen, an der sittlichen 
Scheu und dem Sinn fir Gerechtigkeit, den gemeinsamen Banden wodureh 
Staaten zusammengehalten werden.” 

2 The book kardBaors els “Ardov (see Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 373) may have been 
in Plato’s mind. 
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“ Allegory” calls up is such as his great Myths call up; it is 
a vision which fills us with amazement, not a pictorial illus- 
tration which helps us to understand sométhing.! Its nearest 
parallel in literature is that vision which Dante on a sudden 
calls up before our eyes in Inferno, iv. 46-63 :-— 


Dimmi, Maestro mio, dimmi, Signore, 
Commincia’ io, per voler esser certo 
Di quella fede che vince ogni errore: 

Uscicci mai alcuno, o per suo merto, 

O per altrui, che poi fosse beato ? 

E quei, che intese il mio parlar coperto, 
Rispose : Io era nuovo in questo stato, 
Quando ci vidi venire un possente 

Con segno di vittoria coronato. 

Trasseci |’ ombra del primo parente, 

D’ Abel suo figlio, e quella di Noe, 
Di Moise legista e ubbidiente ; 

Abraam patriarcha, e David re, 

Israel con lo padre, e co’ suoi nati, 
E con Rachele, per cui tanto fe’, 

Ed altri molti; e fecegli beati: 

E vo’ che sappi che, dinanzi ad essi, 


Spiriti umani non eran salvati. 
~ 


The “Disorderly Crew” is also an Allegory and offered 
as such; but, like the “Cave,” it has an interest independent 
of its “other meaning.” Without being, like the “Cave,” an 
impressive Myth as well as an Allegory, it is still, apart from 
its interpretation, a bit of highly interesting dv6pwodoyia. 
Plato makes the crew of a Greek trading vessel live and move 
before our eyes. And how like the ancient crew is to the 
modern one! Let me place Plato’s sketch of the Disorderly 
Crew and the brilliant description in Hothen of the “ politics” 
of the Greek brigantine caught by a sudden squall side 
by side :-— 

“Imagine,” says Socrates, ‘a shipowner bigger and stronger 
than all the other men in the ship, but rather deaf, and rather 
short-sighted, and with a corresponding knowledge of seamanship ; 
and imagine a crew of sailors all at variance with one another 
about the steering of the ship, each thinking that he himself 


ought to steer, although not a man among them has ever learnt 
the art of steering a ship, or can point to anybody who ever 


1 This notwithstanding its close connection with the “ Divided Line,” Rep. 
509 p ff. 
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taught him, or can mention a time during which he used to 
receive instruction: imagine them even asserting that the art 
cannot be taught at all, and ready to cut down anybody who says 
that it can, and themselves always mobbing the shipowner, their 
master, and entreating him, with every argument they can lay 
hold of, to let them have the tiller; sometimes, if one faction 
fails to move him, and another is more successful, the unsuccessful 
killing the successful or casting them out of the ship, and taking 
the fine old owner, and drugging him, or making him drunk, or 
perhaps putting him in irons, and then taking themselves the 
command of the ship, and using the stores, and drinking and 
feasting, and sailing the ship as such revellers are likely to sail 
her; and, to put the finishing touch to our picture, imagine them 
praising—describing as a ‘true seaman,’ a ‘true pilot,’ a ‘man 
thoroughly qualified in navigation’—any one who is great 
in the art of capturing the owner by argument or force, and 
securing the command of the ship to themselves; and imagine 
these men finding fault with one who cannot do this, and saying 
that he is ‘of no use’—men who have no conception at all of 
what the true pilot must be—that one must make a study of the 
seasons, and the sky and the stars, and the winds and all things 
that belong to navigation, if one is to be really fit to take com- 
mand of a ship—men, I say, who have no conception whatever 
of this—men who think that there is no art of how a pilot shall 
steer whether some people wish him to steer or not—no art of 
steering as such—to be studied and learnt. With such a state of 
things as this on board, don’t you think that the truly qualified 
pilot is sure to be called a ‘star-gazer,’ a ‘mere theorist,’ and ‘of 
no use to us,’ by sailors in a ship so appointed 7” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Adeimantus. 

“Then,” said I, “I don’t think you want to have the simile 
analysed, in order to understand that it figures a city in its 
attitude to true Philosophers. You understand that?” 

* Yes,” said he.) 


I sailed (writes Kinglake)? from Smyrna in the Amphitrite, 

a Greek brigantine which was confidently said to be bound for the 

coast of Syria; but I knew that this announcement was not to be 

relied upon with positive certainty, for the Greek mariners are 

practically free from the stringency of ship's papers, and where 
they will, there they go. 

* * * * + * 

* * * * * * 

The crew receive no wages, but have all a share in the 

venture, and in general, I believe, they are the owners of the 


1 Rep, 488 a ff. 2 Eothen, ch, vi. 
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whole freight ; they choose a captain to whom they entrust just 
power enough to keep the vessel on her course in fine weather, 
but not quite enough for a gale of wind; @hey “also elect a cook 
and a mate. 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * 


We were nearing the isle of Cyprus, when there arose half a 
gale of wind, with a heavy, chopping sea. My Greek seamen 
considered that the weather amounted, not to a half, but to an 
integral gale of wind at the very least; so they put up the helm, 
and scudded for twenty hours. When we neared the mainland of 
Anadoli, the gale ceased, and a favourable breeze springing up, 
soon brought us off Cyprus once more. Afterwards the wind 
changed again, but we were still able to lay our course by sailing 
close-hauled. 

We were at length in such a position, that by holding on our 
course for about half an hour, we should get under the lee of the 
island, and find ourselves in smooth water, but the wind had been 
gradually freshening ; it now blew hard, and there was a heavy 
sea running. 

As the grounds for alarm arose, the crew gathered together in 
one close group; they stood pale and grim under their hooded 
capotes like monks awaiting a massacre, anxiously looking by 
turns along the pathway of the storm, and then upon each other, 
and then upon the eye of the Captain, who stood by the helms- 
man. Presently the Hydriot came aft, more moody than ever, 
the bearer of fieree remonstrance against the continuing of the 
struggle; he received a resolute answer, and still we held our 
course. Soon there came a heavy sea that caught the bow of the 
brigantine as she lay jammed in betwixt the waves; she bowed 
her head low under the waters, and shuddered through all her 
timbers, then gallantly stood up again over the striving sea with 
bowsprit entire. But where were the crew? It was a crew no 
longer, but rather a gathering of Greek citizens,—the shout of 
the seamen was changed for the murmuring of the people—the 
spirit of the old Demos was alive. The men came aft in a body, 
and loudly asked that the vessel should be put about, and that 
the storm be no longer tempted. Now, then, for speeches :—the 
Captain, his eyes flashing fire, his frame all quivering with emotion, 
—-wielding his every limb, like another and a louder voice,—pours 
forth the eloquent torrent of his threats, and his reasons, his 
commands, and his prayers; he promises—he vows—he swears 
that there is safety in holding on—safety, if Greeks will be brave / 
The men hear and are moved, but the gale rouses itself once more, 
and again the raging sea comes trampling over the timbers that 
are the life of all. The fierce Hydriot advances one step nearer 
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to the Captain, and the angry growl of the people goes floating 
down the wind; but they listen, they waver once more, and once 
more resolve, then waver again, thus doubtfully hanging between 
the terrors of the storm and the persuasion of glorious speech, as 
though it were the Athenian that talked, and Philip of Macedon 
that thundered on the weather bow. 

Brave thoughts winged on Grecian words gained their natural 
mastery over terror; the brigantine held on her course, and 
smooth water was reached at last. 


Let me close these remarks on the relationship between 
“Myth” and “Allegory” with a reference to “Ritual,” in 
which the characteristics of both seem to be united. A 
“yitual performance” or “rite” is made up of “symbols.”? 
A symbol is a thing, or an act, taken to represent something 
else. That something else—generally something of great 
importance—may be a transaction (such as a sale of land, 
symbolised in the Roman law by the act of transferring a 
clod of earth), or a belief (such as the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, symbolised by sprinkling with water), or a 
concept (such as that of justice, symbolised by a figure 
holding an even balance), or a nation (symbolised by its flag). 
In most cases the symbol has some analogical resemblance, 
close or remote, to that which it represents; in some caseg it 
is a badge which has for some other reason become attached. 
The habit of symbolic representation is one of the most 
primitive and persistent tendencies of human nature. It was 
present in the first efforts of language, and the highest flights 
of science are still entirely dependent on the development of 
it; while without the development of it in another direc- 
tion there could have been no poetry—the primrose would 
always have been but the yellow primrose; and even no 
courtesy of manners—-everybody would always have called a 
spade a spade. 

Now, a ritual performance, or rite, is a composition made 
up of symbols so put together as to produce solemn feeling in 
those who celebrate and assist. This effect produced is a 
massive experience of the whole, and may be, indeed ordi- 
narily is, received without conscious attention to the signifi- 
cance of the separate parts—the symbols which together 


1 See Réville, Prolégomencs de U’ Hist. des Religions, p. 125 (Eng. Translation 
by Squire). 
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make the whole rite. The rite, if effectually received, is 
received devoutly as a Myth, not critically apprehended as an 
Allegory. In its origin and composition jj is an Allegory-— 
a mosaic of symbols; but as time goes on this is largely lost 
sight of; the corporate genius of the religious society to which 
it belongs transforms it for the devout into a Myth. Plato 
compares that enthusiastic Philosophy, of which Myth is 
the vehicle, to the Mysteries.1 The devout went to Eleusis, 
not to get doctrine out of allegorical representations, but to 
have their souls purified by the awe of the “Blessed Sights ” 
presented in the acted Myth. 

The procession in Purgatorio, xxix., like Ezekiel’s visions, 
to which it is indebted, is an elaborately ordered series of 
symbolical creatures and objects; in the fresco on the left 
wall of the Spanish Chapel of 8S. Maria Novella in Florence, 
every figure, either in itself, or in the position which it 
occupies in the group, is a symbol. It is true, of course, that 
to appreciate the beauty of either composition fully one must 
have at least a general acquaintance with the meaning of the 
symbols employed; yet finally it is as a great spectacle that 
the procession of the twenty-ninth Canto of the Purgatorio or 
the fresco in the Spanish Chapel appeals to one. Indeed, it is 
because it so appeals that one is anxious to spell out the 
symbolical meaning of its separate parts, so that, having spelt 
this patiently out, one may find one’s self all the more under 
the enchantment of the whole which transcends the sum of 
its parts so wondrously.? 

Similarly, to take a third instance, it is because the Story, 
in the Second Book of the Fairy Queen, of the Adventures at 
the Castle of Medina, is very readable as a story, and contains 
beautiful passages of poetry, that we are pleasurably interested 
in following its elaborate translation of the dry Aristotelian 
doctrine of “ Mean and Extremes” into pictures. 

I would add that the effect produced by a great 
professedly allegorical composition like the procession in 
Purgatorio, xxix., or the Spanish Chapel fresco, is sometimes 
produced by a poem—sometimes even by a single line or 
stanza of poetry—in which the poet’s art, instead of definitely 


1 See supra, p. 236. 
2 The symbolism of the fresco alluded to above isdealt with by Ruskin in 
his Mornings in Florence, iv. and v. 
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presenting, distantly suggests a system of symbols. A symbol 
or system of symbols definitely presented is often enough a 
mysterious thing; but a symbol or system of symbols distantly 
suggested “teases us out of thought,” and arouses in no ordi- 
nary degree that wonder, at we know not what, which enters 
into the effect produced by Poetry as such. 

I do not think that a better example of what may be called 
suppressed symbolism, and of its wonderful poetical effect, could 
be found than that afforded by Dante’s canzone beginning— 


Tre donne intorno al cor mi son venute 1— 


a poem on which Coleridge’s record of its effect upon himself 
is the best commentary. He begins? by describing it as “a 
poem of wild and interesting images, intended as an enigma, 
and to me an enigma it remains, spite of all my efforts.” 
Then, in an entry dated Ramsgate, Sept. 2, 1819, he writes: 
“T begin to understand the above poem (Tre donne intorno al 
cuor mi son venute, etc.), after an interval from 1805, during 
which no year passed in which I did not re-peruse, I might 
say, construe, parse, and spell it, twelve times at least—such 
a fascination had it, spite of its obscurity! It affords a good 
instance, by the bye, of that soul of universal significance in a 
true poet’s composition, in addition to the specific meaning.” 
1 Canzone xx. p. 170, Oxford Dante. 


2 Anima Poetae, from the unpublished notebooks of S. T. Coleridge, edited 
by E. H. Coleridge, 1895, p. 293. 


THE TIMAEUS 
CoNTEXT 


THE subject of the Timaeus is the Creation of the Universe 
(soul and body) and of Man (soul and body). The speaker in 
whose mouth the whole Discourse, or Myth, treating of this 
subject is put 1s Timaeus, the great Pythagorean Philosopher of 
Loert in Lialy. 

The Discourse, or Myth, is part of the general scheme which 
is worked out in the Trilogy consisting of the Republic, Timaeus, 
and Critias. 

The assumed chronological order of the pieces is Republic, 
Timaeus, Critias: ie. the Conversation at the house of Cephalus 
is repeated next day by Socrates to Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates, 
and another—this is the Republic; the day after that again, 
Socrates, Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates meet, and the Con- 
versation and Discowrse which constitute the Timaeus are held, 
followed by the Myth related by Critias in the unfinished piece 
which bears his name. Thus we have first an account of Man’s 
education ; then an account of his creation; and lastly the story 
of the Great War for which his education fits him. 

But, of course, the logical order is Timaeus, Republic, 
Critias :—God, because he is good, makes, in his own image, 
the Universe of which Man is part—-not, however, a mere part, 
but a part which, after a fashion, is equivalent to the whole, in 
so far as it adequately represents the whole—a microcosm in 
the macrocosm. Man, as microcosm, is an image of God as 
adequate as the great Cosmos itself is; and, like God whose 
image he is,1s a creator-——makes in turn a Cosmos, the State. 
We have thus the analogy :—God : Cosmos :: Man : State. 
Upon God's creation of the Cosmos, in the Timaeus, there 
follows, in order, Man's creation of the State, in the Republic ; 
while the Critias comes last with the representation of the State 
performing the work for which it was created. 

259 
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Timaeus 29 D-92 


29D Aéyouev 87, 0 friva aitiay yéveow al 16 Tay ode 

E6 kumoras Euvéorncev. dayabos fv, ayabd 8 oddeis wepi 
ovdevds ovdérrote eyyiryveras POovos: TovTov 8 éxTos dy 
mdavra 6 tt wddota yevécOar éBovanOn TapaTAnoLa éavTe. 

* * * * * * 

30 Bovrnbels yap o Oeds dyaba pev mdvra, draipov sé 
pndev elvas kata Svivamv, otrw 8) mav, doov qv oparor, 
mwaparasav ovy yovyiav ayov, Gra Kiwodpevoy TANUBENAS 
Kal ardxras, «is tabi abto Hyayev ex ths arakias, 
hynodpevos éxeivo TovTov mavTws ayewov. Oduis 8 obT 
hv ott gots TH adpiotm Spav GrrAo wAyY TO KdAMEOTOY. 

B oyiodpevos ovv etpioxey ex TaY KaTa iow dopaTtayv ovdéy 
dvontov Tod voy éxovros Gov bAov KdddLOV ZcecOal ore 
épyov, vodv 8 ad ywpls weyis abdvvatoy mapayevécbar ro. 
Sid 5 Tov Aoyiopov Tovde vodv péev ev vpuyy, Wuynv Se ev 
copatt Evvotas to wav Evverectaiveto, dws 6 Te KaNMLTTOV 
ein kata picw apiotoy Te Epyov amreipyacpévos. ov'Tws odv 
5 KaTd& Adyov tov ecixdta Sei réyeww Tovde Tov KdopOV 
faov éurxpvyov evvouy te TH arnOcia Sid THY Tod Oeod-- 

C yevéoOat mpdvorav. Tottov 8 imdpyovtos ad tad Tovrois 
ehekfs iyiv Aextéov, Tive TOV Cadwyv avrovy eis GmowoTnTa oO 
Eunotas Evvéornoe. tay pv ody év pépous elder mrepuKd- 
Tov pndevi xatakoowpev- aredet ydp éorxos oddév aor 
av yévorto nadov: ob & éor Tada Lda nal” & Kal Kata 
yéevn popia, ToUT@ TdvTwOY opoLdTaToY avTov elvar TLOdpED. 
Ta yap 8) vonta Cda mdvta exeivo év éavt@ TepiraPdv 
eet, naOdmep b8e 0 Kdcpos Hyas doa te Gra Opeupata 


, £ f ir ‘ fo) 
D Evvéctnxev opatd. Tw Yap THY vooumévwv KadrAicTH Kal 
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TRANSLATION 


Let the cause of the creation of this Universe be declared, 
to wit, that the Maker thereof was Good; with the Good there 
is no grudging of aught at any time: wherefore, being altogether 
without grudging, God wished all things to be made as like 
unto Himself as might be. 


* * * * * * 


Now God, wishing that all things should be good so far 
as might be, and nothing evil, having received all that was 
Visible into His hands, and perceiving that it was not at rest 
but moved without measure and without order, took and 
brought it out of that disorder into order, thinking that this 
state was altogether better than that. For He Who is Best 
might not then—nor may He now—do aught save that which 
is most excellent. Wherefore He took thought and found out 
that, amongst those things which are by nature Visible, no 
work which is without Reason would ever, in the comparison, 
be fairer than that which hath Reason; and again, that 
Reason could not, without Soul, come and abide with any- 
thing. For this cause He put Reason in the Soul, and Soul 
in Body, when he fashioned the Universe; to the end that the 
creature of his workmanship might be the fairest by nature 
and the most excellent. 

Our discourse, then, following alway the way of likelihood, 
hath brought us thus far—that this Universe is a Living 
Creature, which hath in truth gotten Soul and Reason through 
the Providence of God. 

Next must we tell in the likeness of what Living Creature 
the Maker made it. Unto none of those creatures which are 
by nature Parts of the Whole let us compare it; for naught 
fair could ever come forth in the likeness of that which is 
imperfect ; but unto That whereof the living creatures, severally 
and according to their kinds, are parts must we deem it most 
like. Now That containeth in itself all Intelligible Creatures, 
even as this Universe containeth us and all his other nurslings 
which were created to be Visible: for unto That which is the 
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Kata wavra Tedéo pdduota adTov 6 Oeds ouoimoar Bovdn- 
3 4 , na 
Oels EGov &v opardv, wav dca adtod Kata puow Evyyevij 
el i 2 3 ~ cia 
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/ i 
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fairest of Things Intelligible and altogether perfect did God 
wish to liken it; wherefore made He it a Living Creature, 
One, Visible, having in itself all the Living Creatures which 
are by nature kin unto it. 

Have we rightly called the Heaven One? Or were it 
more right to say that there are Heavens many—nay, infinite 
in number ? 

One Visible Heaven there must be, if it is to be fashioned 
according to the pattern of That which, inasmuch as it con- 
taineth all Intelligible Creatures which are, could never be a 
second with another; for if it were a second with another, 
then must there be another Creature including these two, 
whereof they would be parts; and it would no longer be right 
to say that this Visible Universe was made after their likeness, 
but rather after the likeness of That which included them. 
Wherefore that this Universe might be One only, like unto 
the One only, All-perfect, Living Creature, the Maker made 
neither two Universes nor Universes infinite in number, but 
this One Only Begotten Heaven which was made, and is, and 
ever shall be. 


* * % * * * 


For this cause, and out of these elements, being of such 
sort and four in number, was the Body of the Universe 
brought forth at one with itself through the proportional dis- 
position of elements. Whence also it got Love, so that it 
was knit together with bonds which cannot be loosed, save by 
Him Who did bind. 

Now, the making of the Universe took up the whole of 
each of the four elements: for the Maker of the Universe 
made it of all the fire that was, and all the water, and all the 
air, and all the earth, and left not any part or virtue of any 
of these without; to the end, first, that it might be a Living 
Creature, Whole, so far as might be, and Perfect, with the parts 
thereof perfect; and secondly, that it might be One Only, 
since naught was left over of which another like unto this 
could be made; and thirdly, that it might be without old 
age or disease; for He knew that if things hot and cold, 
and all such as have strong powers, encompass the composite 
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body from without, and strike against it unseasonably, they 
dissolve it and bring disease and old age upon it, and so 
cause it to decay. 


* * * * * * 


That shape likewise gave He unto it which is fit and 
proper. Inasmuch, then, as that shape which comprehendeth 
in itself all the shapes is fit for the Living Creature which 
should contain in itself all Living Creatures, for this cause did 
He turn it to be like a ball, round, with boundary at every 
point equally distant from centre. Thus gave He unto it that 
which of all shapes is the most perfect, and most like unto 
itself, deeming that which is like unto itself fairer by far than 
that which is unlike. Moreover, without He made it perfectly 
smooth all round, for reasons many :—eyes it needed not, 
because nothing visible was left remaining without; nor ears, 
because there was nothing without audible; nor was there air 
round about it that it should breathe; nor did it need to have 
any organ for the taking in of food, or for the putting out of 
that wherefrom the juices were already expressed ; for nothing 
went forth, and nothing came unto it from anywhere; for 
without there was nothing. Yea, it was fashioned cunningly 
that it should afford nourishment unto itself, through the 
wasting of itself, and should receive and do all within itself 
and through itself; for He Who made it thought that if it 
were sufficient unto itself, it would be better than if it had 
need of other things added unto it. Wherefore, inasmuch as 
it needeth not hands for taking hold of aught or withstanding 
any adversary, He deemed it not meet to give unto it hands to 
no purpose, nor feet, nor any instrument of walking; for the 
motion that He allotted unto it was the motion proper unto 
such a body, to wit, that one of the Seven Motions which 
appertaineth most unto Reason and Understanding. Where- 
fore He turned it round and round, with the same quickness, in 
the same place, about itself; but the other motions, all save 
circular motion, He took away from it, and stablished it with- 
out their wanderings. Inasmuch, then, as for this revolution 
there was no need of feet, He created it without legs and 
feet. 

Thus did God, Who is alway, reason with Himself concern- 
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ing the god who should be, and made him to be smooth, and 
even, with boundary at every point at equal distance from 
the centre—a Body whole and perfect, c&mposite of bodies 
perfect. 

And in the midst thereof He put Soul, and spread it 
throughout the whole, and also wrapped the Body round 
about on the outside therewith; and made the Universe a 
revolving sphere, one only, and solitary, but, by reason of the 
virtue which belonged unto it, able to consort with itself, 
having need of no other, being itself acquaintance and friend 
unto itself in full measure. A god, then, in regard of all 
these things blessed, begat He it. 

But, albeit Soul cometh second in our discourse, yet was 
she not created by God younger than Body ; for of these twain 
which He joined together He would not have suffered the elder 
to be governed by the younger. 

* * * * * * 

The mistress and ruler of the Body did God fashion Soul, 
out of these elements, after this manner: betwixt that Sub- 
stance which is undivided and alway the same, and that which 
cometh into being and is divided in bodies, He made, by the 
mixing of them both, a third sort of Substance in the middle 
betwixt the Same and the Other. 

* * * * * * 

These Substances, being three, He took and mixed all 
together, so that they became one Form; and the Nature of 
the Other, which was hard to mix, He joined by force unto 
the Same, and these He mingled with the Third Substance ; 
and of the three made one: then again divided this whole 
mass into as many parts as was meet, whereof each one was 
compounded of the Same and the Other and the Third 
Substance. 

[35 B-36 D.—These parts, all standing in specified 
numerical ratios to one another, are cut off in specified order, 
until the whole soul-mass is used up. They are pieced 
together in the order in which they are cut off, and make a 
soul-strip, as it were, which is then divided lengthwise into 
two equal bands, which are laid across each other like the 


1 The Third Substance” is ‘‘the Unity of Apperception ”— ‘‘Self-Con- 
sciousness, ” 
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two strokes of the letter X, the point at which they cross 
being the middle of each. Each of these crossed bands is 
then bent (say, up) into a hoop, so that its ends and the ends 
of the other band meet at the point, in the two circumfer- 
ences thus formed, which is opposite that at which the bands 
cross each other. “Thus,” as Mr. Archer-Hind says,’ “ we 
have two circles bisecting each other, and, as the shape of X 
implies, inclined at an acute angle.” One of these hoops, 
called the outer, is the Circle of the Same, the inner is the 
Circle of the Other. The former revolves from left to right 
(from east to west), the latter from right to left. The Circle 
of the Same remains one and undivided, but the Circle of the 
Other is subdivided into seven concentric circles—those of the 
seven planets—each with its own proper motion.?] 

Now, when the making of the Soul had been fully accom- 
plished according to the good pleasure of her Maker, then did 
He fashion within her all that is corporeal, and draw these two, 
Soul and Corporeal Body, together, and join them middle to 
middle, and the Soul was inwoven everywhere from the 
middle of the Heaven even unto the borders thereof, and 
spread round the Heaven without, for a covering, and, turning 
round within herself, made beginning of her divine life of 
Reason, which continueth without end for evermore. 

The Body of the Heaven was created visible; but she, to 
wit, the Soul, invisible, and a partaker of Reason and Harmony ; 
being the most excellent of the things created, for that she 
was created by Him Who of Beings Intelligible and Eternal 
is the most excellent. 

Inasmuch, then, as she was compounded of the Same and 
of the Other and of Substance, these three, and was divided 
and bound together according to due proportions, and alway 
returneth unto herself, when she toucheth anything whose 
substance is scattered, or aught whose substance is undivided, 
she is moved throughout all her nature, and declareth where- 
with that thing is the same, and wherefrom it is different. 

+ * * * * * 


1 Timaeus, note on 36 ¢, p. 111. 

2 See de An, i, 406 b 25-407 b 13, where Aristotle summarises this account 
of the formation of the Soul, and criticises it in a manner which shows that he 
entirely misapprehends the "Timaeus—tfails to see that its “doctrines” are con- 
veyed 4 pwudodoylas, not dia ddaxfs. In u Myth it is allowable to speak of the 
Soul as néyedos. 
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Now, when the Father Who begat this created image of 
the eternal gods saw that it moved and lived, He was glad; 
and, being well pleased, took thought to make it even more 
like unto the pattern thereof. Inasmuch, then, as that 
pattern is an Eternal Being, even such, so far as might be, did 
He seek to make this Universe likewise. Now, the nature of 
the Being which is the pattern thereof is eternal. And this 
nature could not be joined in any wise unto the created thing: 
wherefore He took thought to make a Moving Image of 
Eternity ; and whilst He was ordering the Heaven, He made of 
Eternity which abideth in Unity an Image Eternal progressing 
according to Number, to wit, that which we have called by the 
name of Time. For days and nights and months and years, 
which were not before the Heaven was created, He fashioned 
and brought forth together with the Heaven when He framed it. 


ke 


* * * * * * 


Time was created together with the Heaven, so that, having 
been created together, together they might be dissolved, if 
dissolution should ever befall them: and after the pattern of 
the Eternal Nature was it created, that it might be as like 
thereto as possible; for the pattern is existent throughout all 
Eternity, and the Image thereof was made, and is, and shall 
be continually, throughout all Time. Wherefore, according to 
this counsel of God for the creation of Time, the sun and the 
moon and the other five stars, which are surnamed planets, 
were created for the dividing and safeguarding of the numbers 
of Time. And God, when He had made the bodies of each of 
these, set them in the orbs wherein the circuit of the Other 
was Moving, seven stars in seven orbs. 


* * * * * '  ¢ 


Now, until Time was brought forth, all else had been 
fashioned in the likeness of That whereunto it was made like ; 
but inasmuch as all the kinds of living creatures, which the 
Universe should comprehend within itself, were not yet created, 
therein was it still unlike. 

This part, therefore, of the Universe which remained un- 
finished He now finished, moulding it to the nature of the 
pattern. All the Forms which Reason perceiveth to be present 
in the Intelligible Living Creature, these, after their kinds, 
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did He think it meet that this Universe also should contain. 
Now, these Forms are four: first, there is the heavenly race 
of the gods; then the race of winged fowls of the air; third, 
the kind that liveth in the water; and fourth, the kind that 
walketh on the dry land. 

The Form of the Godhead He consecrated and made for 
the most part of fire, that it might be brightest of all and 
fairest to look upon; and likening it unto the Universe He 
made it spherical, and set it in the Path of the Wisdom of the 
Highest to go therewith, and distributed it over all the spangled 
round of Heaven, to be a true adornment thereof. And unto 
every one of the divine stars He gave two motions—the one 
motion in the same place, and itself the same without changing, 
which is the motion of him who is true unto himself and 
thinketh alway the same thoughts concerning the same 
things; and the other motion forward, controlled by the 
revolution of the Same and the Like: but in respect of the 
other five motions He made it stand still. For this cause 
were those stars created which wander not, but, turning round 
with uniform motion, each one in his own place, therein alway 
abide, being living creatures divine and eternal. 

As for the stars which wander, they were created in the 
manner which hath been told. 

And Earth, our nursing mother, which is wrapped round 
about the line which extendeth from pole to pole, she was 
fashioned to be the guardian and maker of night and day, the 
‘first and eldest of the gods which were created within the 
Heaven. 

* * * * * * 

Of Earth and Heaven were born Ocean and Tethys; of 
these were born Phorkys and Cronus and Rhea and their 
brethren; and of Cronus and Rhea were born Zeus and Hera - 
and their brethren, whose names are made mention of; and 
these, again, had children. 

Now, when all the gods were born—both gods visible in 
their heavenly courses, and gods which make themselves visible 
as it pleaseth them—then spake unto them the Begetter of 
this Universe, saying: Gods of gods whose Maker and Father 
I am, ye are the creatures of my handiwork, and without me 
are ye not loosed asunder; for verily that which is bound to- 
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gether can alway be loosed asunder ; but none save an evil one 
would desire to loose asunder that whereof the parts are well 
joined together and the whole state is g8odly. Wherefore, 
being creatures, ye are not altogether set apart from death so 
that ye cannot be loosed asunder: nevertheless, loosed asunder 
ye shall not be, nor shall ye partake of death, because that my 
will, which is your portion, is a greater bond and prevaileth 
more than all those bonds wherewith your parts were bound 
together when ye were created. 

Now give ear unto that which I declare unto you. Three 
mortal kinds are yet uncreated. If these be not brought 
forth, the Heaven will be imperfect; for it will not have in 
itself al] the kinds of living creatures; yet must it have all, if 
it is to be fully perfect. But if these were brought into being 
by me, and by me made partakers of life, they would be 
equals to gods. Wherefore, to the end that they be mortal 
and that this Universe—this All, be truly All, turn ye, 
according to nature, to the making of living creatures, having 
the faculty, for an ensample, wherewith I created you. 

That part of them whereunto it belongeth to partake in 
the name of immortal—that part, to wit, which is called divine 
and is leader in them of those parts which alway do desire to 
follow after righteousness and after you—that part I, having 
sown to be a beginning, will deliver unto you. Thereafter do 
ye, weaving the mortal upon the immortal, fashion living 
creatures and beget them, and giving them nourishment in- 
crease them, and when they die receive them again. Thus He 
spake, and again He took the bowl wherein afore He compounded 
and mixed the elements of the Soul of the All, and into this 
bowl He poured that which was left over of the elements, mix- 
ing them as afore ;. yet now were they not so pure as at first, 
but second and third in quality. 

Then, when He had made of them one mixture, He took and 
divided Souls therefrom, as many as there are stars, and to each 
star he assigned a Soul, and caused each Soul to go up into her 
star as into a chariot, and showed unto her the nature of the 
All, and declared the laws thereof which are fixed and shall 
not be moved, to wit, that it was appointed that the first birth 
should be for all the same, so that no Soul should fare worse 
at His hands than another, and that all, having been cast as 
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seed upon the Instruments of Time, each upon the Instrument 
suitable for her, must first be born in the Hevh of that living 
creature which feareth God most; and, since human nature 
hath two kinds, in the flesh of that kind which is the better, 
which thereafter should be called Man. Therefore, whereas 
Souls of necessity should be implanted in Bodies, and of the 
Body there should be that which cometh and that which goeth, 
first must all Souls have implanted in them at their birth one 
sense collected from the passions which assault them; more- 
over, all must have born in them love made up of Biemeane and 
pain, and in addition thereto fear and anger and all the other 
passions which do go together with these, and also as many as 
are by nature contrary to- these—and if any man should hold 
these passions in subjection, his life would be righteous; but 
unrighteous, if he should be ovefcome of them; and whosoever 
lived virtuously all the time appointed unto him should 
journey back to his kindred star and dwell there, and there 
should have a life blessed and conform unto his nature: but 
whosoever fell short of this, he in the second birth should pass 
into the nature of Woman; and if therein he refrained not 
from wickedness, then, Mocordite to the likeness of that wicked- 
ness whereunto he turned him, should he pass alway into the 
nature of some Beast, and should not be rid of the labour of 
these changes until, having closely followed the Circuit of the 
Same and the Like which is in himself, he should, by the 
might of reason, overcome all that unreasonable, tumultuous 
crowd which was afterward gathered about him from the ele- 
ments of fire and water and air and earth, ead should come 
again unto his first and best estate. 

He having made all these ordinances for them, that He 
might be blameless as touching the wickedness which should 
be thereafter in each one of them, sowed some on the Earth 
and some on the Moon and some on the other Instruments of 
Time; and all that should come after the sowing He delivered 
unto the Young Gods, to wit, the moulding of mortal bodies and 
the fashioning of all parts (together with all their appurte- 
nances) that yet remained of man’s Soul which must be added 
thereto: all this did He deliver unto the Young Gods, that 
thereby they might have rule over the living creature which 
is mortal, and might guide it, after their ability, to walk in 
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the most honourable and perfect way, without evil, save that 
which it should itself bring upon itself. 

All these things did He ordain, and thereafter abode in 
His own proper nature. Therein He abode; and His sons, having 
comprehended their Father’s ordinance, were obedient unto it, 
and having received the immortal beginning of the living 
creature which is mortal, they took their own Maker for an 
ensample, and borrowed from the Universe portions of fire 
and earth and water and air which should be restored again: 
these they took and cemented together, not with the bonds 
which cannot be loosed wherewith they themselves were held 
together ; but with bolts innumerable, invisible by reason of 
smallness, they welded them, and out of them all fashioned 
one body for each living creature, binding the Circuits of 
Immortal Soul within Body that consisteth in perpetual 
influx and efflux. 

Now the Circuits of the Soul, having been bound within 
the River of the Body which floweth mightily, neither had 
the mastery over it, nor were they mastered, but were pushed 
about, and did push with violence, so that the whole creature 
was moved, and went hither and thither disorderly, by chance, 
without forethought, having all the six motions ; for forward and 
backward, and to the right and to the left, and down and up, 
did the creatures go, wandering towards all the six points; 
because that the flood was great which did swell up over them 
supplying their nourishment, and then again did flow away 
from them; and yet greater was the commotion that was 
made in them by the blows of those things which did strike 
against them—to wit, when the body of any living creature 
happened on something without, foreign from itself, and 
therewith had contact—-with fire, or with solid earth, or 
smoothly sliding water, or if at any time it was overtaken by 
the blast of winds borne along in the air; and then the 
motions caused by all these were carried through the Body 
into the Soul and beat upon her. Wherefore were all these 
motions together called aesthéses,| and still are so called. 

* * * * * * 

By reason of these assaults of the passions which are 

made upon her, the Soul now, as in the beginning, loseth 


1 Plato seems to derive aleOnocs, ‘ sensation,” from disoew, ‘‘to rush violently.” 
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understanding when she is first bound unto the mortal body ; 
but when the stream of growth and nourishment abateth of 
his influx, and the Circuits of the Soul are gotten into smooth 
waters, and go their own way, and are become more constant 
as time passeth on, then at last are they brought into the 
perfect form of the natural motion which is proper unto each 
of the Circles, and marking and naming the Other and the 
Same aright, they cause him who possesseth them to have 
understanding ; and if right teaching also take part in the 
work, he becometh whole and altogether sound, having escaped 
that disease which is the greatest of all; but if he give not 
heed unto this teaching, he journeyeth halt through this 
present life, and, without initiation, and without understanding, 
cometh again unto Hades. 

But these be things which come to pass afterward; it 
behoves us rather to tell more exactly concerning the matter 
which now we have in hand, and concerning the matiter 
which is precedent thereto, to wit, concerning the generation 
of the Body with the parts thereof, and concerning the Soul 
and the causes and purposes of the Gods by reason whereof 
she was generated. All these things, therefore, let us ex- 
pound, alway holding fast in our discourse unto that which 
seemeth most likely. 

The Young Gods, taking for a pattern the shape of the 
Universe which is a globe, bound the Divine Circles, which are 
twain, within this corporeal ball which we now call Head, which 
is the divinest of our parts, and hath lordship over them all. 
Unto the Head, to minister unto it, the Gods gave the whole 
Body which they had compacted together; for they perceived 
that unto the Head belonged all the motions which should be. 
Wherefore, that it might not go rolling upon the earth, which 
hath heights and depths of every sort, finding no way of 
getting over those or out of these, to this end gave they 
unto it the Body for a carriage, to make the way easy for it. 
Wherefore the Body got length, and put forth limbs which 
were able to be stretched out and to be bent, four in number ; 
for thus did the Gods devise means of going about, so that 
the Body, therewith taking hold and pushing off, could go 
through all places, bearing aloft the temple of that which in 
us is the most divine and the most holy. In this wise, then, 
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and for this end, were legs and hands put forth and added 
unto all men: and the Gods, thinking that that which is 
before is more honourable than that which is behind, and 
more able to lead, made man to'go for the most part forward ; 
wherefore must he needs have the forepart of his body dis- 
tinct from the hind part and dissimilar. For this reason 
they first put the face on the forepart of the vessel of the 
Head, and fixed therein the instruments which should minister 
in every way unto the forethought of the Soul, having 
ordained that that which hath ability to lead should be that 
which is by nature before. First of these instruments they 
fashioned light-bringing eyes, and fixed them in, after this 
wise. Out of that fire which hath not the power of burning, 
but is able to give gentle light—that light, to wit, which 
belongeth to day——they contrived and made a body; for the 
pure fire, twin-born therewith, which is within us they did 
cause to flow through the eyes, having compressed their 
substance throughout, but most of aH in the mid part thereof, 
so that it was made smooth and dense, and held in whatsoever 
in the light was thick, and let only the light itself strain 
through in a pure stream. When, therefore, the light of day 
is round about the visual stream, then doth the stream, going 
forth, like unto like, compactly join itself unto that stream 
without against the which the stream that cometh from within 
doth thrust itself, and these two being blended together make 
one body which is extended in a straight line from the eyes. 
The visual stream, then, since it is compact of parts altogether 
like, receiveth altogether like affections; and when it toucheth 
anything, and something else toucheth that, it passeth their 
motions on throughout the whole Body, until they come unto 
the Soul, and so it causeth that sense wherewith we say that 
we see. But when the kindred fire is gone away into night, 
then is the visual stream cut off; for, going forth into that 
which is unlike itself, it is changed and quenched, no longer 
becoming consubstantial with the air round about, because 
that the air hath in it no fire. 
* * * * * * 

Now these be all auxiliary causes which God maketh 
subservient unto His design of bringing the Idea of the Best 
into act, as far as is possible; but most men are of opinion 
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that they are not auxiliary causes, but true causes which, by 
cooling and heating, and thickening and thinning, and the 
like, do produce all things. And yet these*operations can in 
no wise have in them understanding or design of aught; for 
of things which be, unto one alone it belongeth to have 
understanding, and that one, let it be declared, is Soul; which 
is invisible; but Fire and Water and Earth and Air all are 
visible creatures. Wherefore the lover of understanding and 
knowledge must first follow after those causes which appertain 
unto the Intelligible World, and then, secondly, after those 
which are made manifest when one thing, being moved, 
moveth another thing of necessity. 

This, then, must we also do, speaking concerning both 
kinds, but making separation between those causes which 
with understanding are artificers of things fair and good, and 
those which without knowledge produce disorderly what 
chanceth at any time. Concerning the auxiliary causes 
which helped to give unto eyes that faculty which they now 
have, enough hath been said; now, therefore, let us declare 
that benefit wrought by eyes—great above all benefits—for 
whose sake God bestowed them upon us. 

Eyesight, methinks, hath been the cause unto us of the 
greatest benefit, inasmuch as no word of our present discourse 
concerning the Universe would have been spoken, if we had 
seen neither stars nor sun nor heavens: whereas now day and 
night and the months and the circuits of the years, passing 
before our eyes, have discovered unto us Number, and given 
unto us a notion of Time, and set us a-seeking to know the 
nature of the All: whence we have gotten us Philosophy, 
than which no greater good hath come, nor ever shall come, as 
gift from gods unto mortal kind. 

I say, then, that this is the greatest good from eyes; and 
the other benefits therefrom which are all less than this, 
wherefore should I recount them? Let the man who is 
without Philosophy break out into vain lamentations, because, 
forsooth, he is blind and hath not these small things: as for 
ourselves, we will declare the cause of vision in this wise and 
the chief end thereof :—God invented vision and gave it unto 
us for a gift, to the end that, having observed the Circuits of 
Intelligence in the Heaven, we might use them for the revolu- 
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tions of Thought in ourselves, which are kin, albeit perturbed, 
unto those unperturbed celestial courses ; and having throughly 
learnt and become partakers in the truth* of the reasonings 
which are according to nature, might, by means of our imita- 
tion of the Circuits of God which are without error altogether, 
compose into order the circuits in ourselves which have erred. 

Concerning Sound and Hearing let the same thing be said 
—that they also have been bestowed by the Gods to the same 
end as Sight. For to this end also hath Speech been ordained, 
and maketh thereto the largest contribution ; and, moreover, 
all that part of Music which is for the service of the Voice and 
Hearing hath been given unto us for the sake of Harmony ; and 
Harmony, having her courses kin unto the revolutions in our 
Soul, hath been given by the Muses to be a helper unto the man 
who, with understanding, shall use their art, not for the getting 
of unreasonable pleasure—which is commonly esteemed the use 
of Music—but for the ordering of the circuit of our Soul which 
hath fallen out of harmony, and the bringing thereof into 
concord with itself; and Rhythm also, because that the state of 
most men is without measure and lacketh grace, hath been 
given unto us for the same end, to aid us, by the same 
Benefactors. 

Hitherto hath this discourse been for the most part con- 
cerning those things which are of the workmanship of Reason ; 
but now must it set by the side of these that which cometh 
to pass of Necessity; for, in truth, the generation of this 
Universe was a mixed generation, sprung from the concurrence 
of Necessity and Reason. 

Reason exercised authority over Necessity by persuading 
her to bring the most part of the things which were made unto 
the Best Issue. According to this scheme, in the beginning, 
was the Universe established through the instrumentality of 
Necessity working in obedience unto the admonition of Wisdom. 
If any man, therefore, would tell truly how this Universe is 
come into being, he must include the natural operation of the 
Cause Errant.’ Let us then turn back, and, having taken up 
this other proper principle of things created, begin again from 
the beginning, even as we began the former inquiry. 

Wherefore let us search out the natures of Fire and 
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Water and Air and Earth, which were before the Heaven was 
brought forth; and also the state se was before these 
natures themselves were. 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * 

As was said at the beginning, these things, being without 
order, God took, and put into them all those measures of 
Proportion and Symmetry whereof they were capable, each 
one in respect of itself, and all in respect of one another. 
For before that there was nothing which partook of these 
measures save by chance; nor was there any of the things 
which now have names which was then worthy at all of 
being named, neither Fire nor Water nor any of the 
other Elements; but all these did He first set in order, 
and then out of them instituted this Universe, One Living 
Creature, which hath in itself all living creatures mortal and 
immortal. Of those which are divine He himself is the 
Maker; but the creation of those which are mortal He 
appointed unto His own offspring, to be their work; and they 
following His example, when they had received of Him the 
immortal principle of the Soul, thereafter fashioned round 
about her this mortal Body, and gave it all unto her to be 
her vehicle; and, moreover, they constructed another kind of 
Soul, and put it also into the Body, to wit the Mortal Soul 
which hath in itself passions terrible, of necessity inherent— 
first, Pleasure, evil’s best bait, then Pains that banish good 
things, also Confidence and Fear, two heedless counsellors, and 
Wrath hard to entreat, and Hope easily led astray. These 
did they mix with Sense that lacketh Reason, and Love that 
dareth all, and so builded the mortal kind of Soul. 

Wherefore, fearing to defile the divine more than was 
inevitable, they appoint a dwelling-place for the mortal apart 
therefrom, in another region of the body, having built an 
isthmus and boundary between the Head and the Breast, to 
wit, the Neck, set between them that they might be separate. 
In the Breast, then, or what is called the Chest, they enclosed 
the mortal kind of Soul; and inasmuch as one part thereof 
was by nature better, and the other part worse, they also 
built a wall of partition to divide the vessel of the Chest, as 
a house is divided into the women’s quarters and the men’s 
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quarters ; so did they put the Midriff as a barrier betwixt these 
two parts. 

That part of the Soul, therefore, which partaketh of 
courage and spirit, loving strife, they established nearer unto 
the Head, betwixt the Midriff and the Neck, to the end that, 
being within hearing of the Reasoning Part, it might, to- 
gether with it, keep down the brood of appetites by force, 
when they would not obey ‘the word of command from the 
castle ; and the Heart, which is the knot of the veins and the 
fountain of the blood which floweth everywhere mightily 
through all the members, they set to be the guardhouse, so 
that when the fierceness of wrath boileth, what time Reason 
doth pass the word that some wickedness is being done around 
them without, or haply by the Appetites within, then the 
whole sensitive system of the Body, keenly apprehending 
through all the narrow passages thereof the exhortations and 
threats uttered, should become obedient and tractable alto- 
gether, and so should let the Best Part be the leader of 
them all, 

* * * * * * 

As for that part of the Soul which desireth meat and drink 
and the other things which it needeth by reason of the nature 
of the Body, this they established in the region which lieth 
between the Midriff and the borders of the Navel, having 
framed, as it were,a manger to extend throughout all this 
place for the nourishment of the Body. Here they bound this 
part of the Soul like a wild beast which nevertheless must 
be kept joined unto the rest and reared, if there was to be a 
mortal race at all. Accordingly, that, always feeding at the 
manger and dwelling as far as possible from the part which 
taketh counsel, it might raise as little tumult and uproar as 
possible, and let the Chief Part take counsel in peace concern- 
ing the common good, for this cause did they post it here. 
And knowing this concerning it that it would not be able to 
understand Reason, and that even if it attained somehow unto 
some empiric knowledge of reasonable truths, it was not of 
such a nature as to give heed thereto, but for the most part 
would follow the ghostly conduct of Images and Phantasms by 
night and by day, God sought out a device against this, and 
put the Liver close by the dwelling-place of the Appetitive 
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Soul, having fashioned it close and smooth and shining and 
sweet and bitter too, so that the thoughts which come from 
the Intelligence, striking upon it as upon a mirror which 
receiveth impressions and causeth images to be seen, might 
fill the Appetitive Soul, at one time, with fear, .. . at 
another time might make it mild and gentle, and give unto 
it a space of calm at night, wherein it should receive the 
Oracles of Dreams, meet for that which is without Reason and 
Understanding ; for they who made us were mindful of that 
which their Father spake, commanding them to make the 
mortal race as perfect as possible; therefore did they regulate 
even the base part of us after this wise, that it might lay 
hold of truth somehow, and therefore did they establish a 
Place of Oracles therein. 


* * * * * +* 


Now, as touching the three sorts of Soul implanted in us, 
whereof we have: oft-times spoken, and the proper motions of 
each, let this be now said shortly, that any one of them 
which continueth in abeyance, having her motions stopped, 
must needs become weaker; but any one which exerciseth 
herself becometh stronger. Wherefore we must take heed 
that they all, im regard to one another, have their motions 
accomplished in due measure. 

But as touching that kind of Soul in us which hath 
most authority, let this be understood, that God hath given 
it unto each man to be his Genius, to wit, that Soul which, 
we say, dwelleth in the topmost part of the Body, and lifteth 
us up from Earth towards our birthplace in the Heaven, 
forasmuch as we are not earthly creatures but heavenly: this 
we say, and most truly say; for from that Place whence the 
Soul first sprang the Divine Principle suspendeth our head 
and root, and so causeth the whole Body to stand upright. 
‘Wherefore if any man have followed after the lusts of the 
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flesh, or after contention, and busied himself wholly therewith, 
all his thoughts within him must needs be mortal, and so far 
as it lieth in him to become mortal, he c&nnot fail at all of 
this ; for this hath he fostered: but if any man have earnestly 
pursued learning and the knowledge of Truth, and have 
exercised most his faculty of thinking, he must needs have 
thoughts immortal and divine if he lay hold of Truth; and 
so far as Human Nature may have part in Immortality, he 
cannot fall short thereof at all: and inasmuch as he serveth 
the Divine Part, and hath the Genius which dwelleth in him 
ordered aright, he must needs be blessed exceedingly:* and 
the service required of every man is the same alway—to wit, 
he must apportion unto each part the kind of nourishment 
and motion proper thereto. Now unto the Divine Part in us 
the motions which are kin are the Thoughts and Circuits of 
the All. These must every man follow, that he may regulate 
the Revolutions in his Head which were disturbed when the 
Soul was born in the flesh; and, by throughly learning the 
Harmonies and Circuits of the All, may make that which 
understandeth like unto that which is understood, even as it 
was in the beginning; and having made it like, may attain 
unto the perfection of that Best Life which is offered unto 
men by the Gods, for this present time and for the time 
hereafter. 

Now is the commandment which came unto us in the 
beginning, that we should declare the nature of the All, even 
unto the generation of Man, well-nigh brought to fulfilment ; 
for the way of the generation of the other living creatures 
we may tell shortly, if it so be that it meedeth no long 
history. Thus methinks shall a man set proper bounds unto 
his discourse concerning them. 

Let this, then, be said, that of those which were born 
Men, it is most likely that as many as were cowardly, and 
passed their life in unrighteousness, were changed into 
Women when they were born the second time. 

* % * * * * 


Thus were Women and the whole female sex brought forth. 


1 Cf. Arist. H. W. x. 7. 8.1177 b 26 ff, and Z. £. © 3. (H 15) 1249 b 20, where 
roy Ocdv Oepamweverv ges seems to be an echo of the dre dé det depas 
wevovra Td Oelov, Tim. 
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The tribe of Birds, putting forth feathers instead of hair, 
was the transformation of men that were guileless, but light- 
witted ; who were observers of the stars, buf thought foolishly 
that the surest knowledge concerning them cometh through 
Sight. 

The tribe of Beasts which walk on the Earth sprang from 
those men who sought not Wisdom at all for an help, nor 
considered the nature of the Heaven at all, because that they 
no longer used the Revolutions in the Head, but followed the 
Parts of the Soul which are about the Breast, making them 
their guides. By reason of this manner of living their four 
limbs and their heads were drawn down unto kindred earth, 
and thereon did they rest them; and they got head-pieces of 
all sorts, oblong, according as the circuits of each, not being 
kept in use, were crushed in. For this cause their kind grew 
four-footed and many-footed, for God put more props under 
those which were more. senseless, that they might be drawn 
the more toward the earth. But the most senseless of them 

. all, which do stretch their whole body altogether upon the 
earth, since they had no longer any need of feet, the Gods 
made without feet, to crawl on the earth. 

The fourth kind was born, to live in the water, from 
those men who were the most lacking in Understanding and 
Knowledge; whom they who fashioned them afresh deemed 
not worthy any more even of pure air to breathe, because that 
they had made their Souls impure by all manner of wicked- 
ness: wherefore the Gods gave them not thin pure air to 
breathe, but thrust them down into the waters, to draw thick 
breath in the depths thereof. From these men is sprung the 
nation of Fishes, and of Oysters, and of all that live in the 
water, which have gotten for recompense of uttermost ignorance 
the uttermost habitations. 

* * * * * * 

Now may we say that our discourse concerning the All 
is come to its ending. For this Universe, having taken unto 
itself Living Creatures mortal and immortal, and having been 
filled therewith, hath been brought forth a Creature Visible, 
containing the things which are visible; the Image of his 
Maker, a God Sensible, Greatest, Best, Fairest, and Most 
Perfect—this One Heaven Only Begotten. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 7imAzUS MYTH 
I 


It lies outside the scope of this work to select for 
separate comment even a few of the most important questions 
and topics contained in the vast Zimaeus, related as these 
are, not only to Plato’s Philosophy itself as a whole, but to 
subsequent Philosophy and Theology and Natural Science as 
influenced by this Dialogue, perhaps a most influential of 
all Plato’s Dialogues. J 

I keep clear of the Zimaeus as an Essay on Physics and 
Physiology profoundly ~ interesting to the student of the 
history of these branches. 

I do not wish to ransack it for its anticipations of later 
metaphysical doctrine, such as that of the subjectivity of 
space, which may, or may not, be taught in the passages 
treating of yapa and the drodoy7. 

I do not trouble myself or my readers with the lucubra- 
tions of Proclus and his like on it. 

I do not say a word about the theological doctrine which 
Christian exegesis has found in it in such abundant store. 

For these things the reader must turn to editions of the 
Timaeus, and Histories of Philosophy where the Zimaeus is 
discussed. 

Here we are concerned with it merely as one in the series 
of Plato’s Myths; and as most of the observations which 
have been made in connection with the other Myths already 
examined apply equally to this Myth, special observations 
on it need not be numerous or long. Indeed, the transla- 
tion which I have made, if read in the light of these former 
observations, almost explains itself. 

More might have been translated, for the whole Discourse 
delivered by Timaeus is a Myth; or other parts might have 
been substituted for some here translated. I had to use my 
judgment in choosing what to translate, as I could not trans- 
late the whole, and my judgment may have sometimes erred ; 
yet, after all, I venture to think that what I have translated 
presents the Zimaeus in the aspect in which it is the object 
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of this work to present) it—as a great Myth in the series 
which we are reviewing. 

This Myth sets forth, in one vast coffposition, the three 
Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God: in one vast composition ; 
perhaps nowhere else in literature are they set forth so 
as to produce such a convincing sense of their organic inter- 
connection. And the impressiveness of this vast composition 
is wonderfully enhanced by the context in which it is framed. 
Indeed, what is new in the presentation of the Ideas of Soul, 
Cosmos, and God in the Zimaeus, as compared with other 
Platonic Myths in which they are presented, is derived from 
the context m which this Myth frames them. The Timaeus, 
as we have seen, and shall see better when we reach the 
Critias, follows on after the Republic. It begins with a 
recapitulation of the first five books of the Republic, which 
Socrates offers in order that he may say: “Here you have 
the structure of the Perfect State set forth; now let us see 
that State exerting function in accordance with its structure. 
Its structure is that of a highly organised military system. 
Let us see it engaged in a great war.” In answer to this 
demand Critias introduces and outlines the Atlantis Myth 
(afterwards resumed in the unfinished Dialogue which bears 
his name), the History of the Great Antediluvian War in 
which Athens—representing the xadAimodus of the Republic 
—-maintains the civilisation of Hellas against the outer 
barbarian. That is the immediate context of the Discourse, 
or Myth, delivered by Timaeus. But the Myth breaks away 
from the sequence of that context in the most startling 
manner, and soars, on a sudden, above the mundane outlook 
of the first five books of the Republic and the History of the 
Great War, with which the company were up to the moment 
engaged, and constrains them to give all their thoughts to 
the world eternal. 

Two things Timaeus seems to tell them in this Myth. 

First, the State must be framed in the Cosmos. You 
cannot have any scientific knowledge of the Social Good till 
you understand it as part of the Absolute Good realised in 
the Cosmos which is the Image of God. The knowledge of 
the iséa tdya0od which the Republic (in a passage subsequent 
to the books epitomised by Socrates in the Timaeus) requires 
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of the True Statesman is, indeed, nothing but the appre- 
hension of the Social Good as determined by the Cosmic 
Good. The method of the Republic was to write the goodness 
of the Individual large in the goodness of the State. But we 
must not stop here. The goodness of the State must be 
written large in that of the Universe: written, not, indeed, 
in characters which the scientific faculty can at last be sure 
that it has deciphered, but in the hieroglyphics, as it were, 
of a mysterious picture-writing which, although it does not 
further definite knowledge, inspires that Wonder which is the 
source of Philosophy, that Fear which is the beginning of 
Wisdom. 

But, secondly, Timaeus goes far beyond the mere recom- 
mendation of a study of Cosmology for the sake of the better 
realisation of the political end. He tells the company, in this 
Myth, that the political end is not the only end which man 
may propose to himself. The life of the State and of Man as 
member of the State, however it may be ennobled and made 
to seem more choice-worthy by being viewed as part of the 
blessed life of the One, Only Begotten, Living Creature which 
is the express image of God, is nevertheless an end in which 
it is impossible to acquiesce. The best-ordered State cannot 
escape the Decline and Fall which await all human institu- 
tions; and the life of the citizen is incomparably shorter than 
that of his earthly city. If Man is to have any abiding end 
it must be in a life of the Soul which lies beyond death, 
outside the xvKhos Tis yevéoews. 

To be remembered, and even to be worshipped, by future 
generations on earth is an “immortality” which can satisfy 
no man; and still less satisfying is the “immortality” of 
absorption in the Spirit of the Universe. The only im- 
mortality which can satisfy a man, if he can only believe in 
it, is a personal life after bodily death, or, it may be, after 
many bodily deaths, when he shall return to his “ native star,” 


+ “Tn Plato the State, like everything else upon Earth, is essentially related 
to the other world, whence all truth and reality spring. This is the ultimate 
source of his political idealism. . . . The State, therefore, serves not only for 
moral education, but also as a preparation for the higher life of the disembodied 
spirit into which a beautiful glimpse is opened to us at the end of the Republic” 
(Zeller, Aristotle, ii. 212, Engl. Transl; of. Rohde, Psyche, ii. 293). The latter 
ne of the Republic, as has been pointed out, is not before us in the 

“imaeus. 
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and be there for ever what the grace of God and his own 
efforts after «d@apots have made him. 

This third sort of immortality obviou®ly holds the field 
against the two other sorts mentioned ; for, first, it is worth 
believing, which the second sort, however easy to believe, is 
not; and, secondly, it is more worth believing than the first 
sort, because it is a true “immortality “—a personal life for 
ever and ever,—-whereas the first sort, consisting in the lapsing 
memory of the short-lived individuals of a Race itself destined 
in time to disappear from the earth, is not a true immortality, 
however comforting it may be to look forward to it,as a brief 
period in the true immortality. Lastly, the third sort of 
immortality, being worth believing, is, in addition; to that, 
easy to believe, because no evidence drawn fromthe N atural 
World can ever be conclusive against it. It is shot, like a 
miracle alleged to have occurred in the Natural World in 
opposition to the recognised Laws of that Woxld. Novobjec- 
tive Law of Nature is violated by the personal imnfortality 
of the disembodied Soul. The evidence against it, as for it, 
is subjective only. Does belief in personal imblpttality com- 
fort men? If it does, they will be found believing—a few, 
fervently, the majority, perhaps, in passive fashion. 

So far I have tried to express the thought and feeling 
which seem to be in unison with the note of the Timaeus 
Myth. But there is another type of thought and feeling, on 
this great subject, which we cannot ignore, although the 
Timaeus Myth ignores it entirely. We must remember that 
for the Buddhist East personal immortality has little or no 
attraction. Final sleep seems to be the ideal for a large 
portion of the human race. 

It would be foolish, then, to say that belief in personal 
immortality is at all a subjective necessity. All that we are 
entitled to say is that, as a matter of fact, this belief has 
prevailed among the races which hitherto have taken the 
lead in the world. Whether or no it is bound to remain 
prevalent it is impossible to say. The overworked and the 
indolent, in modern Europe, easily acquiesce in—nay, gladly 
embrace, the ideal of eternal sleep; and even for some 
energetic constructive minds the time comes when they 
simply wish to rest from their labours, contented to think, 
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or hope, that the mundane system, political, industrial, or 
scientific, for which they have worked hard, will continue 
to prosper when they are gone. The ideal of work or duty 
done is the ideal which, in the West, now competes most 
seriously with the ideal of personal immortality :— 


& get’ dyyéAdew AaxeSatpovious Ore THSe 
keipeOa Tols Ketvoy pyyare aetOdpevot. 


II 
(Timaeus, 42, and 91D ff) 


The lower animals were created after (1) man, and (2) 
woman, to embody the Souls of human beings who had lived 
unrighteously. 

Here, as elsewhere in Plato,—in the Phaedrus Myth; in 
the Myth of Er; in Phaedo, 81, 82; in Laws, ix. 872 &, 
the raison d’étre of metempsychosis is xodacus and xKdOapais, 
Correction and Purification—its raison d’étre also in the 
Orphic teaching and in Buddhism. But we must not suppose 
that belief in metempsychosis is necessarily associated with 
the notions of xéddAacis and xd@apors. Metempsychosis 
recommended itself to the imagination of man as Natural 
History long before it was used for an ethical purpose.’ The 
notion that there is a fixed number of souls always in exist- 
ence—perhaps a fixed number of bodies—and that all the 
people successively born on earth are dead people who return 
from the place of spirits or from their graves, by some law 
of nature in the presence of which sexual intercourse has 
quite a subordinate place, is a notion which prevails widely 
among primitive races, and is entertained merely as an item 
of Natural History—as a theory of generation, and has no 
ethical import. 

Now it seems to me that the difference between men and 
beasts which belief in metempsychosis as process of xodacus 
and xa@apois makes little of, is one which belief in metem- 
psychosis as mode of generation is bound to regard as very 


1 The ideas of retribution and purification seem to be entirely absent from 
Irish transmigration stories: see The Voyage of Bran, by Myer and Nutt, 
ji. 96. 
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real. It may conduce to the «dé@apous of a man’s Soul that 
it should be incarnate afterwards in the body of a lion or 
a swan; but if mere generation is all th&t is effected by 
metempsychosis it is natural to suppose that the Souls 
re-incarnated in one generation of men are those which 
appeared on earth in a former generation of men, and will 
reappear in some future generation of men. Where a beast 
becomes a man or a man a beast, and the change is not con- 
ceived as promoting «dé@apats, we have something exceptional— 
not a case of the normal metempsychosis by which the human 
race is propagated, but rather a case of metamorphosis due to 
some particular act of magic, like Circe’s, or some other 
extraordinary cause like that which changed the daughters 
of Pandion, one into a nightingale, and the other into a 
swallow. The notion of a man’s being able to transform 
himself or another man into a beast by magic is as primitive 
and as deeply rooted as that of metempsychosis, but in itself 
has nothing in common with the notion of metempsychosis. 

I would therefore distinguish sharply between belief in 
the reappearance, in human bodies, of departed human souls— 
or perhaps I ought to say the reappearance of departed human 
beings, Soul and Body not being regarded as separate entities 
—the normal generative process by which the human race 
is maintained on earth, and belief in the sudden bodily trans- 
formation, by magic or other cause, of men into beasts and 
beasts into men—an exceptional occurrence. 

Having distinguished two beliefs which I think ought to 
be distinguished, I am ready to admit considerable “ con- 
tamination” of each by the other, even before the advent of 
the notion of «é@apous as an end served by re-incarnation of 
human Souls, not only in human bodies, but also in the bodies 
of beasts. 

We see how natural it is that such “contamination” 
should take place, if we consider the mental condition which 
expresses itself in the Beast-Fable. It is a state of chronic 
dream-consciousness. The Beast-Fable is a dream in which 
men and beasts talk and act together; in which the trans- 
formation of a man into a beast, or a beast into a man, is 
taken as a matter of course; in which beasts, in short, are 
at once men and beasts. 
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The mental condition which expresses itself in the dream 
of the Beast-Fable easily lends itself to belief in bodily trans- 
formations of men into beasts, and beasts into men, effected 
supernaturally by magicians; or sometimes taking place 
naturally, so that one who was a man in a former generation 
is born again in this generation as a beast, and may reappear 
in a future generation as a man. Here the originally in- 
dependent notions of metempsychosis and metamorphosis 
begin to “contaminate” each other. Metamorphosis, which 
is properly the supernatural bodily transformation of a man 
into a beast, or a beast into a man, appears as the re-birth, 
in due natural course, of a beast as a man, or @ man as a 
beast: metamorphosis has insinuated itself into the place 
occupied by metempsychosis, and has become a sort of metem+ 
psychosis; while metempsychosis, originally a kind of re-birth 
of departed human beings as human beings, now includes the 
notion of departed human beings reappearing in new births 
as beasts, and of beasts as human beings.’ 

As soon as the notions of retribution and purification 
came to be connected with the notion of metempsychosis, the 
modification produced in that notion by the notion of magical 
metamorphosis would be greatly accentuated: to be born 
again as a beast would in many cases seem to be more 
appropriate, from the point of view of retribution and purifica- 
tion, than to be born again in the natural course as a 
human being. 


III 


Timaeus, 41D, Evorjcas 76 wav Sucide yuyds ioapid- 
poous Tois dotpots, éveywé O° Exdotny mpos ExacTov. 
Susemih] (Genet. Hntw. ii. 369) and Archer-Hind (Tim. 
ad loc.) think that the Creator assigned to the fixed stars, not 
already differentiated individual Souls, but masses of the, as 
yet, undifferentiated Soul-stuff which he had compounded in 
the bowl. Only when the time came that Souls should be 
1 The case of Tuan Mac Cairill, in Irish legend, may be quoted as illustrating 
the manner in which the ideas of metamorphosis, metempsychosis, and preg- 
nancy without male intervention, run into one another. Tuan became, in 
succession, a Stag, a Bear, an Eagle, and a Salmon. The Salmon was boiled and 


eaten by a woman, who thereupon conceived, and brought forth Tuan again in 
human form. See The Voyage of Bran, by Myer and Nutt, ii. 76. 
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“sown” on the épyava ypdvov, the planets and earth, were 
these masses of Soul-stuff in the fixed stars taken and differen- 
tiated into individual Souls. I agree with Zeller (Plato, 
pp. 390, 391, Engl. Transl.) in holding that the Souls are 
differentiated as individuals when they are assigned each one 
to its fixed star; and that it is these individual Souls which, 
on the completion of their speculative journey round the outer 
sphere of the Heaven, are transferred to the earth and planets 
in order to partake of their first birth, yéveovs mporn, in the 
flesh. ’ 

Mr. Archer-Hind asks (note, ad loc.) what is the purpose 
of this distribution of (as he supposes) masses of undifferen- 
tiated Soul-stuff among the fixed stars; and finds the explana- 
tion in Phaedrus, 252 c, D, where different gods are assigned 
as patrons for persons of various temperament. If the reader 
will turn to the passage in the Phaedrus referred to by Mr. 
Archer-Hind, he will find that the patron gods, ¢.¢. stars, are 
not the fixed stars, but the planets, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun; 
and this is only in accordance with the prevailing belief—that 
it is from the planets that the varieties of temperament are, 
at least, chiefly derived. The purpose of the distribution of 
Souls (in my view, individual Souls, not masses of Soul-stuff) 
among the fixed stars is what Plato distinctly says it is—that 
these Souls may learn the Laws of the Universe—rv rod 
mavTos puaw. 


THE PHAEDRUS MYTH 
CONTEXT 


THE subject of the Phaedrus is “ Rhetoric and Love.” 

Socrates and the young Phaedrus take a walk together out- 
side the Walls, and rest under a plane-tree by the bank of the 
Ilissus. 

There Phaedrus reads to Socrates a rhetorical piece, which 
he has just heard delivered by Lysias, in praise of the non- 
lover as distinguished from the lover. 

Socrates does not think much of the performance, and 
delivers a better speech on the same subject—in dispraise of the 
lover and praise of the non-lover. 

When he has finished his speech, he rises to go away, but 
is stopped by his Satpovov, or Familiar Spirit, and stays to 
deliver a Recantation of his blasphemous dispraise of Love. 

The sanity of the non-lover, on which he had enlarged, 
is indeed a paltry thing, he now says, as compared with the 
madness of the lover. Madness is the gift of God. There 
are four kinds of divine madness: the first is prophetic 
inspiration—as the name pavrixy, derived from paren, 
shows; the second ts religious exaltation — the feeling of 
the pootns, or initiated person; the third is poetic genius ; 
and the fourth is the Love by which the immortal Soul is 
winged for her flight to Heaven. 

The Myth describes the birth and growth of this Love, 
which it presents as the nisus of the Soul after the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good—in one word, as Philosophy. 

806 
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When the Myth is finished, conversation is resumed, and 
returns to the subject of Rhetoric, or the Art of Public Speaking, 
which is now discussed by Socrates with a “deep sense of the 
importance of Truth. To be a really good speaker, a man must 
know the Truth, and be able to recommend it to his audience. 
Genuine Rhetoric is based on Philosophy ; and the highest kind 
of such Rhetoric, on that enthusiastic Philosophy which 13 the 
gift of Eros. + Let Lysias keep this in mind. + 
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Phaedrus, 246 s-257 A 
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TRANSLATION 


Concerning the Immortality of the Soul enough hath been 
spoken: now let it be told of what fashion she is, with 
this preface, to wit, that her fashion, as it truly is, only the 
tongue of a God, using long discourse, could declare; but 
what she is like unto, a Man may tell, speaking more shortly. 

Let it then be said of the Soul, that she is like unto a 
Power composite of two Winged Horses harnessed, and a 
Charioteer. 

All the Horses and Charioteers of the Gods are themselves 
good, and of good stock; but of the other Souls the goodness 
is mixed: for tis a Yoke of Horses that the Charioteer 
of Man’s Soul driveth, and, moreover, of his Horses the one 
is well-favoured and good, and of good stock, the other of 
evil stock and himself evil. Wherefore a hard thing, and 
a contrarious, the driving of our Chariots must needs be. 

Now let it be told how it hath come to pass that of living 
creatures some are called mortal and some immortal. AI 
that is called by the mame of Soul watcheth over all that is 
without Soul, and maketh circuit of the whole Heaven, and 
appeareth now in this shape now in that. If a Soul be per- 
fect, and keep her wings full of feathers, she flieth high and 
encompasseth the whole world with her government. But 
there be Souls that) have shed their wings, and fall down 
headlong till they lay hold on that which is corporeal, and there 
they make their abode, having taken unto themselves earthly 
bodies. The earthly body, albeit without the power of the 
Soul it is not moved, seemeth to move itself; and the whole, 
compacted together of Soul and Body, is that’ which we call 
by the name of “diving creature,” thereunto adding “ mortal.” 

Of that which is “ immortal” we have no understanding ; 
but make for ourselves an image thereof; and God, whom we 
have not seen neither have rightly comprehended, we conceit 
as One who liveth and is immortal and hath Soul and 
Body; and in him we say are these two joined together for 


evermore. 
Let these things and the telling of them be as it pleaseth 
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God; but of the falling off of the wings, and wherefore the 
Soul sheddeth them, let the cause be now discovered. It is 
after this wise. = 

The nature of wings consisteth in the power of lifting that 
which is heavy up into the height where the generation of the 
Gods dwelleth; and unto wings, amongst the bodily parts, 
belongeth the largest portion of that which is of God. Now 
that which is of God hath beauty, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and all perfection; by these, therefore, the growth of the 
wings of the Soul is chiefly nourished and increased ; whereas 
by the things which are contrary to these, to wit, by all things 
hateful and evil, are her wings caused to pine away, and utterly 
destroyed. 

Zeus, the great Captain of the Host of Heaven, mounted 
upon his winged chariot, rideth first and disposeth and over- 
seeth all things. Him followeth the army of Gods and Daemons 
in eleven orders—for Hestia alone abideth in the House of 
the Gods; but all the other Gods which are of the number 
of the Twelve go forth and lead each one the order whereof 
he is appointed to be captain. 

Many holy sights there be for eye to behold of blessed 
Gods in their courses passing to and fro within the firmament 
of Heaven, each one doing his own business: and whosoever 
willeth, and is able, followeth; for Envy standeth afar from 
the Heavenly Choir. 

Now, as often as they go to eat at the banquet, their path 
ig ever up by the steep way close under the roof of the Heaven. 
The Chariots of the Gods, going evenly and being alway 
obedient to the hand of the Charioteer, accomplish their 
journey easily; but the other Chariots hardly, with great 
labour, for the Horse which is by nature froward is as a weight, 
and ever inclineth towards the Earth, and, except the Charioteer 
hath brought him into subjection, draweth the Chariot down. 
Herein standeth the cause to the Soul of trouble and trial 
exceeding great and sore which are prepared for her. 

The Souls which are called immortal, when they are come 
to the top of the Heaven, journey out therefrom and stand 
upon the Roof thereof without, and standing are carried round 
by the circuit, and behold those things which are without the 
Heaven. 
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Now, the Place which is above the Heaven no poet here 
hath ever praised, nor shall praise, worthily. The Place is 
after this wise: for he especially whose disc@urse is concerning 
Truth must make bold to say what is true concerning it. 

The Substance which Verily Is, which hath no colour and 
no shape, and hand cannot touch, is comprehended only by the 
Governor of the Soul, to wit, by Reason, Round about this 
Substance, in this Place, dwelleth True Knowledge. The Mind 
of God—yea, that Part wherewith every Soul seeketh after 
the food convenient for herself—is fed with Reason and True 
Knowledge undefiled. Wherefore beholding again at last That 
Which Is, it is satisfied, and the sight of That which is True 
feedeth it, and maketh it glad, until the circuit shall have 
brought the Soul round again unto the same Place. In the 
journey round the Soul beholdeth Justice Itself, she beholdeth 
Temperance Itself, she heholdeth True Knowledge: not that 
knowledge which is with generation, and differeth in respect 
unto different of those things concerning which we now say 
that “they are”; but the knowledge which standeth in That 
which Verily Is The Soul, then, having beheld these and 
also all other things Which Verily Are, and having eaten 
of this feast, sinketh down again into the inward part of the 
Heaven and cometh home unto her House. And when she 
is come, the Charioteer maketh the Horses to stand at the 
manger, and casteth ambrosia before them, and thereafter 
giveth them nectar to drink. 

This is the life of the Gods. Of the other Souls, which- 
soever followeth God best, and is made most like unto Him, 
keepeth the head of her Charioteer lifted up into the Place 
without the firmament, and is carried round with the circuit 
thereof, being troubled by the Horses, and hardly beholding 
the Things Which Are; after her cometh the Soul which for 
a space keepeth the head of her Charioteer lifted up, and then 
again sinketh down, and because of the violence of the Horses, 
seeth some of the Things Which Are, but some she seeth not. 

Beside these there follow other Souls which all do strive 
after that which is above, but are not able to reach unto it, 
and are carried round sunken beneath the face of the Heaven, 
trampling upon one another, and running against one another, 
and pressing on for to outstrip one another, with mighty great 
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sound of tumult and sweat of the race; and here, by reason 
of the unskilfulness of the Charioteers, many Souls are maimed, 
and many have their wings broken; and all? greatly travailing, 
depart uninitiated, not having seen That Which Is, and turn 
them to the food of Opinion. 

Now these are the causes wherefore they so vehemently 
desire to see the Place where the Plain of Truth is: because 
the pasture convenient for the Best Part of the Soul groweth 
in the Meadow there, and the power of wings, whereby the 
Soul is lightly carried up, is nourished by that pasture; and 
because Adrasteia hath made a decree that the Soul which 
hath been the companion of God, and seen some of the Things 
Which Are, shall be without affliction all the time until another 
journey round the Heaven beginneth for her; and if she can 
alway behold Those Things she shall be without hurt alway: 
but when a Soul, having seen Those Things aforetime, is now 
not able to follow, and seeth them not, being overtaken by 
some evil chance, and filled with forgetfulness and wickedness, 
and made heavy so that she sheddeth the feathers of her 
wings and falleth unto the Earth, then the law is that she 
shall not be planted in the body of any Beast in the first 
generation: but the Soul which hath seen most shall pass into 
the seed of a man who shall become a Seeker after the True 
Wisdom, a Seeker after the True Beauty, a Friend of the 
Muses, a True Lover; the Soul which cometh second shall 
enter into the seed of a King who shall rule justly, or of a 
Warrior and Commander of the Host; the Soul which cometh 
third shall enter into the seed of a man who shall busy him- 
self with the affairs of a City, or with the stewardship of a 
household, or with merchandise; the Soul which is fourth 
shall enter into the seed of a man who shall endure hardness 
for the sake of the crown of victory, or shall be a healer of 
the diseases of the body; the Soul which is fifth shall have 

_ the life of a Prophet or Priest; unto the sixth shall belong 
the life of a Poet or some other of the tribe of Copiers; unto 
the seventh the life of a Workman or Husbandman; unto the 
eighth the life of a Sophist or Demagogue; unto the ninth 
the life of a Tyrant. In all these lives, whosoever walketh 
righteously hath a better portion; whosoever walketh un- 
righteously, a worse. 
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Now into the same Place from whence each Soul cometh 
she returneth not again until ten thousand years have been 
accomplished; for sooner is no Soul fledgél with wings, save 
the Soul of him who hath sought after True Wisdom without 
deceit, or hath loved his Comrade in the bonds of Wisdom. 
The Souls of such men, when the third course of a thousand 
years is finished, if they have chosen this life three times in 
order, being fledged with wings, do then depart. 

But the other Souls, when they have ended their first life, 
are brought before the judgment-seat; and when they have 
received sentence, some go to the prisons under the Earth, and 
there pay the penalty: and some by the sentence are exalted 
and go into a certain place of the Heavens, where they fare 
as beseemeth the life which they spent when they had Man’s 
form. But in the thousandth year both sorts, being come to 
the casting of lots and to the choosing of the second life, 
choose, every Soul, the life which pleaseth her. And now it 
cometh to pass that a Soul which was a Man’s goeth into the 
life of a Beast, and the Soul of a Beast which aforetime was 
a Man goeth again into a Man; for unto Man’s shape no Soul 
attaineth which never beheld the Truth; the cause whereof is 
this,—-Man must needs understand the Specific Form which 
proceedeth from the perceiving of many things, and is made 
one by Thought. This is the Recollection of Those Things 
which each Soul erewhile saw when she journeyed together 
with God, despising the things which we now say are, and 
holding herself up to look at That which Verily Is. Where- 
fore of right only the Mind of the Lover of Wisdom is winged ; 
for he alway cleaveth in Memory, so far as he is able, unto 
Those Things by cleaving unto which God is verily God. The 
man, therefore, who useth these memorials aright, and is alway 
a partaker in the perfect mysteries, he alone becometh verily 
perfect ; but inasmuch as he escheweth the things which men 
do strive after, and giveth himself unto God, they that are of 
the-world rebuke him, saying that he is beside himself; for 
they perceive not that he hath inspiration of God. 

It is come to pass, then, that this Discourse is now 
returned unto whence it came, to wit, unto the Fourth Sort 
of Madness: for when a man beholdeth the beauty which is 
here, and then calleth to mind the True Beauty, and getteth 
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wings and desireth with them to fly up, but is not able— 
looking up into the sky like a bird, and heeding not the things 
beneath—he is accounted as mad after tMe manner of the 
Fourth Sort of Madness; because that the spirit of his Mad- 
ness wherewith he is possessed is the best, proceeding from 
the best for him who hath it, and for him who partaketh of 
it; and because that he who loveth things beautiful with the 
spirit of this Madness upon. him hath the name of Lover; 
for, as hath been said, every Soul which is a Man’s hath of 
necessity seen the Things which Verily Are—else would it 
not have entered into this creature; but to call Those Things 
to mind, by means of these, is not easy for every Soul; 
neither for those Souls which saw the Things There for a little 
space, nor for those unto which, when they were fallen down 
to the Earth, evil happened, so that they are turned to 
iniquity by evil communications, and forget holy things 
which they saw aforetime. Verily few are they which 
are left having Memory present with them im sufficient 
measure. 

These, when they see any likeness of the Things There, 
are amazed and cannot contain themselves any more; but what 
it is that moveth them they know not, because that they 
perceive nothing clearly. 

Now of Justice and Temperance and all the other Precious 
Things of the Soul no glory at all shineth in the likenesses 
which are here; but using dull instincts and going unto 
images, hardly do a few men attain unto the sight of that 
One Thing whereof they are the images. Beauty Itself, 
shining brightly, it was given unto them then to behold when 
they were of the blessed choir and went—we in the train of 
Zeus, and other Souls led by other Gods—and saw that great 
and holy sight, and were made partakers of those Mysteries 
which it is meet to call the most holy: the which they did then 
celebrate, being themselves altogether fair and clean, and with- 
out taste of the miseries prepared for them in the time there- 
after, and being chosen to be eyewitnesses of visions which are 
altogether fair, which are true with all singleness, which are 
without variableness, which contain the fulness of joy. These 
are the Things which our Souls did then see in pure light, 
being themselves pure and without the mark of this which we 
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call body, and now carry about with us, as the fish carrieth 
the prison-house of his shell. 

Let these words, then, be offered for # thanksgiving to 
Memory, for whose sake we, as remembering our joys that are 
past, have lengthened this Discourse. 

Now, as touching Beauty :—We beheld it shining, as hath 
been said, amongst those other Visions; and when we came 
hither, we apprehended it glittering most clearly, by means of 
that sense which in us is the most clear, to wit, eyesight, 
which is the keenest sense that the body conveyeth. But the 
eye seeth not Wisdom. O what marvellous love would Wisdom 
cause to spring up in the hearts of men, if she sent forth 
a clear likeness of herself also, even as Beauty doth, and it 
entered into our eyes together with the likenesses of all the 
‘other Things which be worthy of Love! But only unto 
' Beauty hath this portion been given. Wherefore Beauty is 
the most evident of all, and the best beloved. 

Now, he who hath not lately partaken of the heavenly 
Mysteries, or hath been corrupted, is not quickly carried hence 
to that Other Place and to Beauty Itself, when he seeth the 
things which here are called after the name thereof. Where- 
fore, looking upon these, he giveth them not reverence, but, 
delivering himself up to pleasure, after the manner of a beast 
he leapeth upon them, desiring to beget offspring according to 
the flesh, and feareth not to have his conversation in lascivious- 
ness, nor is ashamed of following after pleasure contrary to 
nature. But he who hath lately partaken, who hath beheld 
many of the Things There, when he seeth a face, or the figure 
of a person, made in the very likeness of Beauty, first his flesh 
trembleth, and awe of those things which he saw aforetime 
entereth into his heart; then he looketh, and worshippeth the 
Beautiful One as a God, and, were he not afraid that men 
should account him a maniac, would offer sacrifice to his 
Beloved, as to a graven image and a God. Then while he 
looketh, after the trembling, as it useth to happen, sweating 
and unwonted heat take hold of him, for he hath received the 
effluxion of beauty through his eyes, and is made hot, so that 
the wings in him are watered; for when he is made hot, the 
parts where the wings sprout are melted, which before were 
closed by reason of their hardness and hindered the feathers 
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from growing. When, therefore, the nourishment floweth unto 
them, the stalks of the feathers swell, and are moved for to 
grow from their roots under the whole surface of the Soul; 
for aforetime the whole Soul was feathered. It cometh to 
pass then that the whole Soul doth boil and bubble; and as 
it happeneth unto those who are. teething, when their teeth 
are lately begun to grow, that there is an itching in their 
gums and distress, even so doth it happen unto the Soul of 
him who beginneth to put forth wings; for his Soul boileth 
and is in distress and itcheth when she putteth forth her 
feathers. When, therefore, she looketh upon the beauty of her 
Beloved, parts (zépn) come thence unto her in a stream (which 
for this cause are called {uepos); and she, receiving them, is 
watered and made hot, and ceaseth from her pain and rejoiceth. 
But when she is parted from her Beloved and waxeth dry, the 
mouths of the passages whereby the feathers shoot forth, being 
parched and closed up, hinder the sprouting of the feathers, 
which is shut in together with Desire, and leapeth as a man’s 
pulse, beating against each passage that withstandeth it, so 
that the whole Soul, being pricked on every side, is filled with 
frenzy and travaileth: but contrariwise, having memory of the 
Beautiful One, she rejoiceth ; so that this strange thing hap- 
peneth unto her—her pain is mingled with joy, and she is 
bewildered, and striveth to find a way, but findeth none; and, 
being filled with madness, she cannot sleep by night nor stay 
in one place by day, but runneth to and fro wistful, if per- 
chance she may behold the One who possesseth that Beauty. 
And, beholding, she draweth Desire from the channel thereof 
unto her, and the entrances which were shut are opened, and 
she taketh breath and ceaseth from her prickings and travail, 
and instead thereof reapeth the sweetest pleasure for the 
present time. Wherefore willingly she departeth not, esteem- 
ing no one more highly than the Beloved; but mother, and 
brethren, and all her friends, she forgetteth, and thinketh it 
of no account that her substance is wasted through neglectful- 
ness; and the things which are approved of men and of good 
report, wherein she did aforetime take pride, all these she 
now doth despise, and is willing to be a slave, and make her 
lodging wheresoever she may come nearest unto her Love; 
for she cometh not to worship only, but because she hath 
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found that the One who possesseth that Beauty is the sole 
physician of her greatest troubles. ‘ 

Now this affection, fair boy, unto whom my whole Dis- 
course is dedicate, men call Eros; but as touching the name 
which the Gods call it, when thou hearest it haply thou wilt 
laugh because it is new——for some of the disciples of Homer, 
out of the Secret Verses, recite two verses unto Eros, whereof 
one is very impudent, and not good in metre. Now these are 
the verses of their hymn :— 


Men call him Eros by name, surnaming him Eros the Flyer ; 
Gods call him Pteros, because that he haunteth on Wings and compelleth.! 


These things, then, it is permitted to a man to believe, or 
believe not,as he is minded. Nevertheless, the case of those 
that be in love, and their state, is that which hath been said. 

Now, if it be one of the train of Zeus that is taken, he is 
able more stoutly to bear the burden of him whose name is 
Winged; but they who be servants of Ares, and made the 
circuit along with him, when they are taken by Eros, and 
think that they are injured in aught by the Beloved One, are 
ready to shed blood and make a sacrifice of themselves and the 
Beloved One. As each, then, was of the choir of a certain 
God, him he honoureth alway, and maketh his example accord- 
ing to his ability, so long as he is uncorrupt and liveth ‘the 
life of the first birth here; and in this manner likewise he 
behaveth himself in ‘his conversation toward the Beloved 
Ones and other men. 

It cometh to pass, then, that each man, according to his 
natural temper, chooseth his Beloved and maketh him his God, 
and fashioneth and adorneth him as a graven image, to honour 
him and celebrate mysteries before him. They, therefore, who 
are of the company of Zeus, seeking for a Beloved One like unto 
Zeus in soul, inquire whether some one be by nature a lover of 
True Wisdom and able to rule; and when they have found what 
they seek, and are fallen in love, they do all so that the Beloved 
One shall be altogether such as they seek, to wit, like unto 
Zeus. Then, indeed, if they have not already made a begin- 


1 —reading rrepbporrov dvd-yxnv. Some MSS. and Stobaeus read mrepodirop’ 
dvd-yxnv, where the improperly lengthened v may be thought to justify the ov 
opddpa re Euperpov further. "A@dvaro: d& IIrépwra by itself, however, is bad 
enough. 
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ning of this endeavour, do they take the matter in hand, and 
both learn from whomsocever they are able to learn, and them- 
selves pursue the knowledge thereof; and questioning in their 
own souls to find therefrom the nature of their own God, they 
seek not in vain, because that they are constrained to look 
steadfastly upon their God, and by memory lay hold on him, 
and, being filled with his spirit, receive of him their habitudes 
and way of life, so faras man can partake of God. Whereof 
they account the Beloved One the cause, and therefore have 
they the more pleasure in him; and if the river, wherefrom 
even as Bacchae they draw their nourishment, flow from Zeus, 
then do they turn the waters thereof upon the Soul of the 
Beloved One, and make it as like unto their own God as is 
possible. 

He who was of the train of Hera seeketh after one who is 
Royal, and having found, doth in all things as the follower of 
Zeus doth. He who was of the train of Apollo or of any 
other God, observing the nature of his own God, seeketh to 
have a comrade of the like nature; and when he hath gotten 
such an one, he taketh the God for an example unto himself, and 
teaching and guiding, bringeth the Beloved One also unto the 
way and likeness of the God as far as can be, striving without 
envy or grudging or malice by all means to bring the Beloved 
One unto the full likeness of himself and of whichsoever God 
he himself honoureth. 

The Desire, then, of them that truly love, and their Initia- 
tion, if they accomplish that which they desire, is verily a fair 
and blessed boon bestowed, by the friend whom Love hath 
made mad, upon him whom he hath chosen for his friend, and 
caught. Now, it is after this wise that he is caught. Whereas 
at the beginning of this Tale we said that each Soul hath three 
parts—two thereof in the form of Horses, and the third part in 
the form of a Charioteer ; so now we would have this remain 
as it was then told, and that one of the Horses is good and 
the other is not. But what is the virtue of the good Horse 
and the illness of the evil Horse we did not declare; now, 
therefore, must we tell it. 

That one of the two which hath the more honourable 
station, in form is straight and well-knit, with a high neck and 
an arched nose, in colour white, with black eyes, a lover of 
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honour in all temperance and modesty, a friend of true glory, 
needing not the whip, being guided by the mere word of the 
Charioteer. But the other Horse is crooked, Mampish, ill-jointed, 
with a stiff neck, a short throat, a snub nose, in colour black, 
with grey eyes, sanguineous, a friend of lust and boastfulness, 
hairy about the ears, deaf, hardly submitting himself to the 
lash and the pricks. 

Now when the Charioteer beholdeth the Vision of Love, 
and his whole Soul is warmed throughly by the sight, and he 
is altogether full of itchings and the prickings of desire, then 
that Horse which is obedient to the Charioteer, being con- 
strained then and alway by modesty, holdeth himself back 
from rushing upon the Beloved One; but the other Horse 
careth no longer for the Charioteer’s pricks nor for his whip, 
but pranceth, and with violence chargeth, and, striving with 
his fellow and with the Charioteer, compelleth them to go 
unto the Beloved One and make mention of the sweetness of 
carnal love. At first the twain resist, taking it ill that they 
are constrained unto wickedness; but at the last, since their 
evil state hath no ending, they go as the evil Horse leadeth, 
yielding themselves up, and consenting to do what he biddeth. 
Moreover, now are they come near, and see the countenance of 
the Beloved One gloriously shining. Which when the Charioteer 
seeth, his memory is straightway carried back unto the Form 
of the Eternal Beauty. Her he again beholdeth standing girt 
with temperance upon her holy pedestal; and, beholding her, 
he is filled with fear and reverence, and falleth backward, and 
thereat must needs pull the reins back with force, so that he 
bringeth both the Horses down upon their haunches—the one 
willingly, because that he resisteth not, but the lascivious one 
against his will altogether. 

Now when the two Horses are come away a little further 
from the Beloved, the one, by reason of his shame and panic, 
wetteth all the Soul with sweat; and the other, having ceased 
from the pain which he had from the bit and from his falling 
down, hardly recovering breath, in anger upbraideth, and 
heapeth curses upon, the Charioteer and his fellow Horse, 
saying that, because of cowardice and weak-heartedness, they 
have left their place appointed unto them and the promise 
which they made. 
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Then again, when they are not willing to go near, he 
constraineth them, and hardly consenteth when they beseech 
that the matter may be deferred to somé other time: and 
when the time agreed upon cometh, and the two make 
pretence of not remembering, he putteth them in mind, and 
pulleth them with force, neighing, and compelling them again 
to come near for to speak the same words unto the Beloved; 
and when they are come near, he bendeth down his head, and 
stretcheth out his tail, and biteth the bit, and pulleth it 
shamelessly. But the Charioteer, being moved in his heart 
this second time as the first time, yea more exceedingly, 
falleth backward as it were from before the barrier at the 
starting place of the racecourse, and more violently doth draw 
the bit unto him from the teeth of the lascivious Horse, and 
maketh his cursing tongue and his jaws bloody, and presseth 
his legs and haunches to the earth, and delivereth him up to 
torment. 

Now when the evil Horse, having oft-times suffered the 
same correction, ceaseth from his wantonness, being humbled, 
he followeth the guidance of the Charioteer, and, whenever he 
seeth the Beautiful One, is brought to naught with terror. 
So it cometh to pass in the end that the Soul of the Lover 
followeth the Beloved One in reverence and fear. 

The Beloved then being served as a God with all service, 
by one who maketh not a pretence of love but loveth truly, 
and being by nature a friend unto him who serveth, even 
though in time past fellow disciples and others have made 
mischief with their tongues, saying that it is not seemly to come 
near unto a Lover, and though by reason of this the Beloved 
hath rejected the Lover, yet in process of time do ripeness 
of age and need of him cause the Beloved to receive the Lover 
into companionship ; for surely it hath never been ordained that 
evil shall be friend to evil, or good shall not be friend to good. 

When, therefore, the Beloved receiveth the Lover, and 
hath accepted his speech and companionship, then doth the 
good-will of the Lover drawing very nigh fill the Beloved with 
amazement; and lo! in comparison with this friend who hath 
in him the spirit of God, not even the whole company of 
other friends and kinsfolk provideth any portion at all of 
friendship ! 
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Now when the Beloved continueth for awhile in this, and 
cometh near unto the Lover, touching him in the gymnasia 
and other places where they meet, then at last the fountain of 
that stream which Zeus, loving Ganymede, called by the name 
of Himeros, floweth mightily toward the Lover, and part 
thereof goeth down into him, and, when he is filled to over- 
flowing, the other part runneth out: and even as the wind, or 
a voice, leapeth back from the smooth rock and rusheth to the 
place whence it came, so doth the Stream of Beauty return 
unto the Beautiful One through the Eyes, which is the natural 
way unto the Soul; and when it is come thither, it giveth 
the Soul wings—it watereth the passages of the feathers, and 
causeth them to sprout; and the Soul of the Beloved also is 
filled with love. The Beloved loveth, but knoweth not whom, 
nor hath understanding of what hath come to pass, for to 
tell it; but is like unto a man who hath been smitten with 
disease of the eyes by another man, but cannot tell the cause 
thereof; or like unto one who seeth himself in a glass, and 
knoweth not that it is himself, so doth the Lover stand as a 
glass before the Beloved: and when the Lover is present, the 
Beloved ceaseth from the pain of Love, even as the Lover also 
ceaseth ; and when the Lover is absent, the Beloved longeth 
after him and is longed after, having Love-for-Love which is 
the Image of Love, yet calling and deeming it not Love but 
Friendship; and the Beloved desireth, even as the Lover 
desireth, but less vehemently, to see, to touch, to kiss, to 
embrace—and doeth this quickly thereafter, as is like; con- 
cerning which the lascivious Horse of the Lover’s Soul hath 
somewhat to say unto the Charioteer, and demandeth of him 
a little enjoyment as the reward of many labours. But the 
Horse of the Beloved hath nothing to say, but being swollen 
with desire, and knowing not what he doeth, throweth his 
arms round the Lover and kisseth him, greeting him as a dear 
friend, and when, they are come close unto each other, is ready 
to grant unto him all that he asketh; while the fellow Horse, 
obedient unto the Charioteer in all modesty and reasonable- 
ness, withstandeth. Wherefore, if then the better parts of 
the mind prevail, and lead the Soul into a constant way of 
life and true wisdom, then are men, all the days of their life 
here, blessed and at peace with themselves, having the mastery 
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over themselves, doing all things in order, having brought into 
bondage that part of the Soul wherein wickedness was found, 
and having made that part free wherein virtue dwelleth; and 
after this life is ended, they rise up lightly on their wings, 
having gained the victory in the first of the three falls at the True 
Olympic Games, than which victory no greater good can the 
Temperance of Man or the Madness from God bestow on Man. 

But if any take unto themselves a baser way of life, 
seeking not after true wisdom but after honour, perchance 
when two such are well drunken, or at any time take no heed 
unto themselves, their two licentious Horses, finding their 
Souls without watch set, and bringing them together, make 
choice of that which most men deem the greatest bliss, and 
straightway do enjoy it; and having once enjoyed it, they 
have commerce with it afterward alway, but sparingly, for 
they do that which is not approved of their entire mind. 

Now these two also are friends unto one another, but in 
less measure than those I before spake of, because they live 
for a while in the bonds of love, and then for a while out of 
them, and think that they have given and received the greatest 
pledges betwixt each other, the which it is never allowed to 
break and come to enmity one with another. When such do 
end their life here and go forth from the body, they are 
without wings, but have a vehement desire to get wings; 
which is no small recompense they receive for Madness of 
Love. Wherefore they are not compelled to go down unto 
the darkness and the journey under the Earth, seeing that 
they have already made a beginning of the heavenly journey ; 
but they pass their time in the light of day, and journey 
happily together Lover and Beloved, and when they get wings, 
of the same feather do they get them, for their Love's sake. 

These are the gifts, dear boy—behold how many they are 
and how divine !—which the friendship that cometh from the 
Lover shall bestow on thee: but the conversation of him who 
is no Lover, being mingled with the temperance of this 
mortal life, and niggardly dispensing things mortal, begetteth 
in the Soul of his friend that Covetousness which the multi- 
tude praise as Virtue, and causeth her hereafter to wander, 
devoid of understanding, round about the Earth and under the 
Earth, for a thousand years nine times told. 


— 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHAEDRUS MyTH 
I 


I think it necessary, at the outset of my observations on 
the Phaedrus Myth, to take notice—let it be brief—of the 
‘tolerant, nay sympathetic, way in which Plato speaks (256 c-x) 
of the épwrix pavia of those who are not “true lovers.” He 
speaks eloquently of it as a bond which unites aspiring souls 
in the after life. He speaks of those united by this bond as 
getting wings of the same feather in Heaven for their love’s sake. 
His language is as sympathetic as the language in which 
Dante expresses his own sympathy, and awakens ours, with a 
very different pair of winged lovers—Francesca and Paolo 
flying together like storm-driven birds in Hell? It is 
astounding that Plato should allow himself to speak in this 
way. The explanation offered by Thompson * does not enable 
me to abate my astonishment:—The concluding portion of 
the Myth, he tells us, “which stands more in need of apology,” 
ought to be considered in connection with the fact that the 
entire Discourse is intended as a pattern of philosophical 
Rhetoric, and is adapted, as all true Rhetoric must be, to the 
capacity of the hearer—in this case, of Phaedrus, who is some- 
what of a sensualist. It is still to me astounding that Plato 
—even as dramatist in sympathy with the sensualism of one 
of his dramatis personae, the youth to whom his “Socrates ” 
addresses this Rhetorical Paradigm, if that is what the 
Phaedrus Myth is*—should have ventured to speak, as he 
does here, of what he indeed elsewhere* condemns as un- 
equivocally as Aristotle condemns it.® 

The refiection, in most cases a trite one, that even the 
best men are apt to become tolerant of the evil which pre- 
vails in the manners of their age, is hardly, in this case, a 
trite reflection, for it is such an oppressively sad one. 


1 Inferno, v. 

2 Phaedrus, B 163. 

3 I entirely dissent from the view that this Myth is merely a pattern of 
plulopeniice! Rhetoric; and also from the consequential view (Thompson's 

ntroduction to Phaedrus, p. xix.), that it is mostly ‘‘s deliberate allegory,” 

unlike, it is added, other Platonic Myths in which the sign and the thing 
signified are blended, and sometimes confused. See infra, p. 389. 

4 Lawa, viii. 841 p. 

5 BLN, vii. 5. 3. 1148 b 29, 
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IT 


In passing to the Phaedrus Myth (with which the Meno 
Myth must be associated), we pass to a Myth in which the 
“ Deduction of the Categories of the Understanding ” occupies 
perhaps a more prominent place, by the side of the “ Repre- 
sentation of Ideas of Reason,” than has been assigned to it 
even in the Timacus. 

The mythological treatment of Categories of the Under- 
standing stands on a different footing from that of “ Ideas 
of Reason” in this important respect, that it is not the only 
treatment of which these Categories are capable. The Ideas 
of Reason, Soul, Cosmos, and God, if represented at all, 
must be represented in Myth; and it is futile to attempt to 
extract the truth of fact, by a rationalising process, out of 
any representation of them, however convincing, as a repre- 
sentation, it may appear to our deepest instinct. On the 
other hand, Categories of the Understanding (eg. the notions 
of Substance and of Cause), though, as @ priori conditions of 
sensible experience, they cannot be treated as if they were 
data of that experience, are yet fully realised, for what they 
are, in that experience, and only in it. Hence, while their 
@ priort character may be set forth in Myth, the fact that, 
unlike the Ideas of Reason, they are fully realised in sensible 
experience, makes them also capable of logical treatment. 
That they are capable of such treatment is obvious, when 
one considers the advance, sound and great as measured by 
influence in the physical sciences, which Logic has brought 
about in our interpretation of the Notion, or Category, of 
Cause, and that by discussions carried on quite apart from 
the question of whether the Notion is present a priori, or is 
of a posteriort origin. We may say, however, that treatment 
of Categories of the Understanding tends to become less 
mythological and more logical as time goes on; but yet the 
mythological treatment of them can never become obsolete— 
it still remains the legitimate expression of a natural impulse, 
the power of which—for evil—Kant recognises in his Tran- 
scendental Dialectic. I call the mythological expression of 
this impulse legitimate, because it is mythological, and not 
pseudo-scientific. 

a 
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I take the Phaedrus Myth, along with the Meno Myth, 
as an example of the Mythological Deduction of Categories 
of the Understanding. The Eternal Forms seen by the Soul 
in its prenatal life, as “remembered” in this life when 
objects of sense present themselves, are Categories, although 
the list of them is redundant and defective if we look at it 
with Kant’s eyes, which I do not think we need do. 

But although the Phaedrus Myth deduces Categories, it 
represents Ideas as well. Plato, as I have been careful to 
point out, does not anywhere distinguish Categories and Ideas 
formally ; and the Phaedrus Myth, in particular, is one of the 
most complex, as well as comprehensive, in the whole list of 
the Platonic Myths. It deduces Categories, sets forth the 
Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God, is Aetiological and Eschato- 
logical, and, though a true Myth, is very largely composed 
of elements which are Allegories. Its complexity and com- 
prehensiveness are indeed so great that they have suggested 
the theory—that of Diiring, with which, however, I cannot 
agree—that the Myth is a Programme—a general view of a 
whole consistent Eschatological Doctrine, which is worked out 
in detail in the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic Myths? In 
the Phaedrus Myth alone, Diiring maintains, we have a 
complete account of the whole History of the Soul—its 
condition before incarnation, the cause of its incarnation, and 
the stages of its life, incarnate, and disembodied, till it returns 
to its original disembodied state. All this, he argues, is so 
summarily sketched in the Phaedrus that we have to go to 
the other Dialogues mentioned, in order to understand some 
things in the Phaedrus rightly. In the Phaedrus Myth, in 
short, we have “eine compendiarische Darstellung einer in 
grdsserer Ausfiirlichkeit vorschwebenden Conception.” The 
Phaedrus Myth thus dealing, for whatever reason, with 
everything that can be dealt with by a Myth, we shall do 
well not to separate its Deduction of Categories, or Doctrine 
of dvdpynots, too sharply from the other elements of the 
composition. 


1 ee nares Myth. Platos, p. 476 (Archiv fir Gesch. d. Philos. vi. (1898), 
pp. 475 ff). 

2 Of. Jowett and Campbell’s Republic, vol. iii. p. 468. “The attempts of 
Numenius, Proclus, and others to connect the Myth of Er with those in Gorg., 
Phaed., Phaedr., Tim., 30 as to get a complete and consistent view of Plato’s 
supra-mundane theories, only show the futility of such a method.” 
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This Myth is part of the Discourse which Socrates 
delivers, by way of recantation, in praise of Love. The non- 
lover, indeed, is sane, but the madness of the lover is far 
better than the other’s sanity. Madness is the source of all 
that is good and great in human effort. There are four kinds 
of it‘—(1) the Prophet’s madness; (2) the madness of the 
Initiated; (3) the madness of the Poet; and (4) the madness 
of the True Lover who is the True Philosopher. It is the 
Transcendental History of the Soul as aspiring after this 
True Love that is the main burden of the Myth. And here 
let me say a few words, in passing, on the view maintained 
by Thompson in his Introduction to the Phaedrus (p. xix.),’ 
that this Myth is, for the most part, “a deliberate Allegory.” 
With this view I cannot agree. It ignores the fact that 
a Myth is normally composed of elements which are Alle- 
gories. The Chariot, with the Charioteer and two Horses, 
is allegorical—it puts in pictorial form a result already 
obtained by Plato’s psychological analysis, which has dis- 
tinguished Reason, Spirit, and Appetite as “Parts of the 
Soul.” But if the Chariot itself is allegorical, its Path 
through the Heavens is mythic. Allegory employed as rough 
material for Myth is frequent in the work of the Great 
Masters, as notably in the greatest of all Myths—in the 
Divina Commedia. A striking instance there is the Pro- 
cession, symbolic of the connection between the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New, which passes before the Poet in the 
Earthly Paradise (Purg. xxix. ff.). The Visions of Ezekiel, 
to which Dante is here indebted for some of his imagery, may 
also be mentioned as instances of mythological compositions 
built largely out of elements which are allegories. It is 
enthusiasm and a living faith which, indeed, inspire the 
mythopoeic or prophetic architect to build at all; but his 
creative enthusiasm is often served by a curious diligence in 
the elaboration of the parts. 


Til 


I have identified the prenatal impression produced in the 
Soul by the Eternal Forms seen in the Super-Celestial place 


1 Phaedrus, 244. 2 Alluded to supra, p. 336. 
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with Categories, or a priori conditions of sensible experience, 
and regarded the “recollection” in this life of these Forms 
seen in the prenatal life as equivalent to the effective opera- 
tion of a priort Categories, or functions of the Understanding, 
on the occasion of the presentation of objects of sense. I wish 
now to meet an objection which may be brought against this 
identification. Let us first look at the list of Eternal Forms 
given in the Myth (247 c, and 250 8). They are airy 
Sixacoadvn—Justice Itself; avr cwppoovvy—Temperance 
Itself; aAnOns émcotjpn—True Knowledge; aird xddAdos— 
Beauty Itself; and are described as dvra dvrws—really ex- 
istent, and dypwparot te kal doynudticto. Kat avadeis 
ovoia:—without colour, without shape, intangible. Now 
Justice Itself and Temperance Itself in this list cannot be 
called Categories of the Understanding. They would seem 
to correspond rather to “Categorical Imperative.” "ArnOhs 
értorjpn, on the other hand, does cover the ground occupied 
by Categories of the Understanding, if it does not cover more. 
*Esiornuy is distinguished in the Meno (97, 98), as know- 
ledge of the effect through its cause, from 607 S6£a, empirical 
knowledge of the detached effect; and the recognition of 
necessary causal connection, thus identified with éwiornun, is 
expressly said (98 A) to be dvduynots. If we consider how 
close the Myth of dvduynows in the Meno (81 B) stands to 
the Phaedrus Myth, we are bound to conclude that the éanOas5 
érvotHn, Mentioned as one of the ovcias seen by the Soul 
in the trepovpdvsos tézros, covers the a priort Category of 
Cause, and, if is fair to add, the other Categories of the 
Understanding by the use of which, within the limits of 
possible experience, scientific truth (éziorjpn) is attained. 
Further, while the presence e dAnOijs émicriun among the 
Eternal Essences or Forms entitles us to speak of a priori 
Categories as domiciled in the dsepovpdvios rézros) of the 
Phaedrus Myth, we need not quarrel with the presence of ait? 
Scxacoovvn, avT? cwppoctvn, and adtd «dddos in a list of 
Categories ; the distinction between Categories of the Under- _ 
standing and Ideas of Reason, as I have pointed out, is not 

provided for in Plato’s philosophical language, and it is to 


1 These are ‘“‘Categories which are already in things, ” t Profe 
Pringle-Pattison’s expression (Scottish Phileacpiey p. 140). een een 
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be noticed that, in describing these Eternal Essences or Forms 
of Justice, Temperance, and Beauty, he desaribes them as if 
they were Categories “empty without sense ”—that is, empty 
except as “recollected” in this life on the occasion of the 
presence of objects of sense; just as in the parallel passage in 
the Meno (81¢c), he speaks of the prenatal knowledge of 
apeTy as “ recollected” in this life. It will be fair, then, I 
think, to call the list of Essences or Forms in the Phaedrus 
Myth a list of Categories of the Understanding (included 
under dA70%> émiorjum), and of certain other a priori Forms 
described as if they were Categories. As in the Zimaeus, so 
in the Phaedrus Myth, the fact (ascertained, we may suppose, 
by Plato as by Kant through introspection) that man brings 
a@ priort principles to bear on his individual experience is 
explained by an Aetiological Myth telling how the Soul in 
its prenatal state goes round, so far as it is not hindered by 
earthward inclination, with the revolution of the outermost 
heavenly sphere, from the back, or convex surface, of which 
is seen the trepovpdvios témos—the medlov adyOeias, where 
the true food of the mind grows. The Eternal Truths which 
grow on this Plain are apprehended by the gods perfectly ; 
by other Souls, which are still within the «vxdos ris 
yevécews, only in an interrupted and partial view; but, 
we may suppose, in godlike manner by human Souls which 
have been finally purified and released from the flesh for ever. 
In proportion as a human Soul has “recollection” of these 
truths while it is in the flesh, in that proportion is it purified. 
Among the Eternal Essences of the imepoupdvios téros the 
aité xkdéddos is that which is most easily “remembered,” 
because it is more apparent in its visible copies than the 
other Essences are in theirs (Phaedrus, 250 D). The Eternal 
‘Beauty manifests itself to the eye in beautiful things more 
clearly than the Eternal Justice, for instance, manifests itself 
to the “moral sense” in actions, laws, and institutions. 
"Epws, awakened by the sight of “beautiful things,” is the 
form taken by this “recollection” of the Eternal Beauty—an 
impulse, at once emotional and intellectual, of the whole man, 
by which he is carried on, through the apprehension of that 
Essential Principle which is most easily apprehended, to the 
apprehension also of the Essential Principles of Conduct and 


\ 


‘ 
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Science. Hence épws, dvdpuvnots, and girocodia are practi- 
cally convertible terms and mean amor intellectualis Det. 
This enthusiastic love of the beautiful “intelligible world,” 
sharpening recollection till all forgetfulness is overcome, and 
the Soul is made perfectly pure, and is redeemed from the flesh 
for ever—this d:rocodia (to sum up all in a single word), being 
a nisus which engages the whole man in one concentrated 
endeavour, can only be felt and affirmed, cannot be explained. 
It is the very Life of the Subject of all experience, and 
cannot be treated as if it were an Object to be explained 
scientifically in its place among other Objects like itself. 

The Philosopher as conceived by Plato is an ardent Lover. 
He lives all his earthly life in a trembling hope, and, out 
of his hope, sees visions, and prophesies. 

Plato, keenly appreciating the power with which expres- 
sion of thought or feeling reacts on thought or feeling, spares 
no pains in showing how to give artistic form to Myth, the 
natural expression (if only as by-product) of the enthusiastic 
philosophic nisus after self-realisation or purification. This 
is the justification of the artistic Myth, for the construction 
of which Plato supplies models—that it helps to moderate 
and refine and direct the aspirations, the hopes, the fears, the 
curiosity, of which Myth is the natural expression. It will 
be remembered what importance is attached, in the scheme of 
education sketched in the Republic, to “good form” in the 
mode of expressing not only literary meaning and musical 
feeling, but also athletic effort. The form of expression is, as 
it were, the vessel which contains and gives contour to the 
character which expresses itself. We must be careful to see 
that we have in our system of education good models of 
expression into which, as into moulds, young character may 
be poured. Apart from its bearing on education, the whole 
question of the reaction of expression on that which expresses 
itself is an interesting one, and may be studied in its biological 
rudiments in Darwin’s work on the Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals. 


1 So Dante (Conv. iii. 12), says, ‘‘ Filosofia ¢ uno amoroso uso di Sapienza” : 
Amor is the Form, and Sapienza the Subject Matter of Filosofia (Conv. iii. 18, 
14), So also Wordsworth, substituting ‘‘ Poetry” for ‘Philosophy ” (Pref. to 
Lyrical Baliads), “Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge: it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all Science.” 


f 
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I said that we should do well, considering the complexity 
of the Phaedrus Myth, not to- detach its Deduction of Cate- 
gories or doctrine of dvduynows too much from the general 
context. The doctrine of dvduynows is treated by Plato, in 
the Phaedrus and Meno, as inseparable from the doctrine of 
the prenatal existence and immortality of the Soul, and is 
closely bound up with the Orphic doctrine of «d@apous and 
his own version of it—the doctrine of philosophic gpws. It 
is impossible, then, to pledge Plato to belief in the literal truth 
of the doctrine of dvduynous, unless we are prepared to go 
with Zeller the length of thinking that he is in earnest in 
believing that the Soul actually existed as a separate person 
before it was born into this body, and will pass through a 
series of incarnations after the death of this body. “If it be 
impossible,” writes Zeller (Plato, pp. 404 ff, Eng. Tr.), “to 
imagine the soul as not living, this must equally hold good 
of the future and of the past; its existence can as little begin 
with this life as end with it. Strictly speaking, it can never 
have begun at all; for the soul being itself the source of all 
motion, from what could its motion have proceeded? ’ Accord- 
ingly Plato hardly ever mentions immortality without alluding 
to pre-existence, and his expressions are as explicit and 
decided about the one as the other. In his opinion they 
stand or fall together, and he uses them alike to explain the 
facts of our spiritual life. We therefore cannot doubt that 
he was thoroughly in earnest in his assumption of a pre- 
existence. And that this pre-existence had no beginning is 
so often asserted by him’ that a mythical representation like 
that of the Timaeus can hardly be allowed any weight to the 
contrary. We must, nevertheless, admit the possibility that in 
his later years he did not strictly abide by the consequences of 
his system, nor definitely propound to himself whether the soul 
had any historical beginning, or only sprang to its essential 
nature from some higher principle. 

“Tf the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Recollection which lies between them; and the 
notions of Transmigration and of future rewards and punish- 
ments appear, the more we consider them, to be seriously 


1 Phaedrus, 245 0, D; Meno, 864. 
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meant. With regard to Recollection, Plato speaks in the 
above-cited passages so dogmatically and definitely, and the 
theory is so bound up with his whole system, that we must 
unconditionally reckon it among the doctrinal constituents of 
that system. The doctrine is an inference which could not 
well be escaped if once the pre-existence of the soul were 
admitted; for an existence of infinite duration must have left 
in the soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 
our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. But it is 
also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a most important 
scientific question: the question as to the possibility of 
independent inquiry—of thought transcending sensuous per- 
ception. Our thought could not get beyond the Immediate 
and the Actual; we could not seek for what is as yet unknown 
to us, nor recognise in what we find the thing that we sought 
for, if we had not unconsciously possessed it before we recognised 
and were conscious of it! We could form no conception of 
Ideas, of the eternal essence of things which is hidden from 
our perception, if we had not attained to the intuition of 
these in a former existence? The attempt of a modern work 
to exclude the theory of Recollection from the essential 
doctrines of the Platonic system ® is therefore entirely opposed 
to the teaching of Plato. The arguments for the truth and 
necessity of this doctrine are not indeed, from our point of 
view, difficult to refute; but it is obvious that from Plato’s 
they are seriously meant.” 

I venture to think that the doctrine of dvdpyyots, in 
itself, and in its setting, is not intended by Plato to be taken 
literally—that it is not Dogma but Myth. This view, for 
which I may appeal to the authority of Leibniz and Coleridge, 


2 Meno, 80D ff. 

2 Phaedo, 78 c ff. and 76 p. 

3 Teichmiiller, Studien zur Gesch. d. Begriffe, pp. 208 ff. 

4 Leibniz (Nouv. Ess. Avant-propos) describes the Platonic doctrine of 
Reminiscence as toute fabuleuse ; and Coleridge (Biog. Lit. ch. 22), speaking of 
Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood, says: ‘‘ The ode was intended for such readers as had been accustomed. 
to watch the flux and reflux of their inmost nature, to venture at times into 
the twilight realms of consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in modes of 
inmost being, to which they know that the attributes of time and space are 
inapplicable and alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of 
time and space. For such readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and they will be 
as little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing the Platonic pre- 
existence in the ordinary interpretation of words, as I am to believe that Plato 
himself ever meant or taught it.” 
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seems to me to be borne out by the passage in the Meno 
dealing with dvdpynow: dvdpvnots is presented there, in 
accordance with Orphic belief, as becoming @learer and clearer 
at each incarnation, till the soul at last attains to the blessed 
life of a daipeov. Can it be maintained that Plato is in 
earnest with all the Orphic details of this passage ?—and, if 
not with all, with any? It is to be noted, too, that Socrates 
ends by recommending his tale about avdpynows entirely on 
practical grounds, as likely to make us more ready to take the 
trouble of seeking after knowledge. Here we are in this 
world, he says in effect, with mental faculties which perhaps 
deceive us. How are we to save ourselves from scepticism 
and accidie? Only by believing firmly that our mental 
faculties do not deceive us. Science cannot establish in us 
the belief that our mental faculties do not deceive us; for our 
mental faculties are the conditions of science. The surest 
way of getting to believe that our mental faculties do not 
deceive us is, of course, to use them: but if the absence of 
scientific proof of their trustworthiness should ever give us 
anxiety, the persuasiveness of a Myth may comfort us; that 
is, a Myth may put us in the mood of not arguing about our 
mental faculties, but believing in them. Meno, in argu- 
mentative mood, asks how it is possible to investigate a thing 
about which one knows absolutely nothing—in this case, 
Virtue, about which Socrates professes to know nothing 
himself, and has shown that Meno knows nothing. One’s 
investigation, Meno argues, having no object whatever before 
it, might hit by accident on some truth—but how is one to 
know that it is the truth one wants? To this Socrates 
replies: I understand your meaning, Meno. But don’t you 
see what a verbal sort of argument it is that you are intro- 
ducing? You mean “that one can’t investigate either what 
one knows or what one does not know; for what one knows 
one knows, and investigation is unnecessary; and what one 
does not know one does not know, and how can one investi- 
gate one knows not what?” 

Meno. Exactly; and you think it is a good argument ? 

Socrates. No, I don’t. 

M. Why, pray ? 

1 Meno, 81. 
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S. I will tell you. I have heard from men and women 
who are wise concerning divine things— 

M. What have you heard ? 

S. A Tale, true I believe, and great and glorious, 

MM. What was it? Who told you? 

S. Those priests and priestesses whose continual study it 
is to be able to give an account of the things which are their 
business ; and also Pindar, and many other divine poets. And 
their Tale is this—it is for you to consider whether you think 
it a true Tale: they say, “That the Soul of Man is immortal, 
and to-day she cometh to her End, which they call Death ; 
and then afterwards is she born again, but perisheth never. 
Wherefore it behoveth us to go through our lives observing 
religion alway: for the Souls of them from whom Persephone 
hath received the price of ancient Sin, she sendeth back to the 
light of the Sun above in the ninth year. These be they who 
become noble kings and men swift and strong and mighty on 
wisdom, and are called Blessed of them that come after unto all 
generations.” 

Since the Soul, then, Socrates continues, is immortal, and 
has often been incarnate, and has seen both the things here 
and the things in Hades, and all things, there is nothing which 
she has not learnt. No wonder, then, that she is able, of herself, 
to recall to memory what she formerly knew about Virtue or 
anything else; for, as Nature is all of one common stock and 
kind, and the Soul has learnt all things, there is no reason why, 
starting from her recollection of but one thing (this is what is 
called “ learning”), a man should not, of himself, discover all 
other things, if only he have good courage, and shirk not inquiry 
—for, according to this account, all inquiry and learning is 
“remembering.” So, we must not be led away by your verbal 
argument. It would make us idle; for it is an argument that 
slack people like. But my account of the matter stirs people 
up to work and inquire. Believing it to be the true account, 
I am willing, along with you, to inquire what Virtue is. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from the Myth contained 
in this passage is indicated by Socrates a little further on :2— 
There are things, he says, in the Doctrine, or Myth, of 
Reminiscence on which it is hardly worth while to insist, if 


1 Meno, 80-81 &. 2 Meno, 86 A, 3B, 0. 
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they are challenged; but there is one thing in its teaching 
which is worth maintaining against all comers—that, if we 
think that we ought to investigate what We do not know, we 
are better men, more courageous and less slothful, than if we 
think that what we do not know is something which it is 
neither possible to ascertain nor right to investigate. 

Zeller's reason for maintaining that the doctrine of 
avdpvnows, set forth in this passage and in the Phaedrus 
Myth, is to be taken literally seems to be that the doctrine 
is propounded by Plato as the sole explanation of what he 
‘certainly accepted as a fact—the presence of an a priort 
element in experience, and, moreover, is an explanation involv- 
ing the doctrine of Ideas which, it is urged, Plato wishes to 
be taken literally. 

I do not think that because introspection makes Plato 
accept as a fact the presence of an a priori element in experi- 
ence, it follows that even the only “explanation” which 
occurs to him of the fact is regarded by him as “ scientific.” 
The “explanation” consists in the assumption of Eternal 
Ideas which are “recollected” from a prenatal experience on 
the occasion of the presentation, in this life, of sensible objects 
“resembling” them. I go the length of thinking that the 
Eternal Ideas, as assumed in this “explanation,” are, like their 
domicile, the Plain of Truth, creations of mythology. It is 
because Aristotle either could not or would not see this, that 
his criticism of the doctrine of Ideas? is a coup manqué. 
Milton’s poem De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristoteles 
intellexit seems to me to express so happily the state of the 
case—that the doctrine of Eternal Ideas set forth by Plato in 
Myth is erroneously taken up by Aristotle as Dogma—that I 
venture to quote it here in full :*— 

1 This view of the Ideas as we have them in the Phaedrus Myth is, of course, 
quite consistent with an orthodox view of their place in Logic. In Logic the 
el5y are scientific points of view by means of which phenomena are brought into 
natural groups and explained in their causal context. Answering to these 
scientific points of view are objectively valid Laws of Nature. Couturat (de Plat, 
Mythis, p. 81), after pointing to certain differences in the accounts given in the 
Tim., Phaedo, Republ., and Sophistes, respectively, of the /ééa:, ends with the 
remark that we might complain of ‘‘inconsistency ” were it not that the whole 
doctrine of ldéa is ‘‘ mythical.” This, I think, is going. too far. It is interesting 
to note that Dante (Conv. ii. 5) draws a close parallel between the Platonic lééat 


and ‘‘Gods”: so faras the parallel goes, the former will belong to “ mythology ” 


equally with the latter. : a 
2 Met. M. ® Masson’s Poetical Works of John Milton, vol. iii. p. 76. 
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Dicite, sacrorum praesides nemorum deae, 
Tuque O noveni perbeata numinis 
Memoria mater, quaeque in immenso procul 
Antro recumbis otiosa Aeternitas, 
Monumenta servans, et ratas leges Jovis, 
Coelique fastos atque ephemeridas Detim, 
Quis ille primus cujus ex imagine 

Natura solers finxit humanum genus, 
Aeternus, incorruptus, aequaevus polo, 
Unusque et universus exemplar Dei? 
Haud ille, Palladis gemellus innubae, 
Interna proles insidet menti Jovis ; 

Sed, quamlibet natura sit communior, 
Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius, 

Et, mira! certo stringitur spatio loci : 
Seu sempiternus ille siderum comes 

Caeli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 
Citimumve terris incolit Lunae globum ; 
Sive, inter animas corpus adituras sedens, 
Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aquas ; 

Sive in remota forte terrarum plaga 
Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 
Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 
Atlante major portitore siderum., 

Non, cui profundum caecitas lumen dedit, 
Dircaeus augur vidit hunc alto sinu ; 

Non hune silenti nocte Pléiones nepos 
Vatum sagaci praepes ostendit choro ; 
Non hune sacerdos novit Assyrius, licet 
Longos vetusti commemoret atavos Nini, 
Priscumque Belon, inclytumque Osiridem ; 
Non ille trino gloriosus nomine 

Ter magnus Hermes (ut sit arcani sciens) 
Talem reliquit Isidis cultoribus. 

At tu,! perenne ruris Academi decus, 
(Haec monstra si tu primus induxti scholis) 
Jam jam poetas, urbis exules tuae, 
Revocabis, ipse fabulator maximus ; 

Aut institutor ipse migrabis foras. 


To put the matter briefly: I regard the whole doctrine of 
avdpunets, and of idéar gua involved in that doctrine, as an 
Aetiological Myth—plausible, comforting, and encouraging — 


1 Prof. Masson (oc. iii. 527) says: ‘‘ Tw is, of course, Plato; and here, it 
seems to me, Milton intimates at the close that he does not believe that the 
Aristotelian representation of Plato’s Idea, which he has been burlesquing in the 
poem, is a true rendering of Plato’s real meaning. If it were so—if Plato had 
really taught any such monstrosity, then, etc. I rather think commentators on 
the poem have missed its humorous character, and supposed Milton himself to be 
finding fault with Plato.” 
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to explain the fact that Man finds himself in a World in 
which he can get on. The Myth is a protest against the 
Ignava Ratio of Meno and his like—the sophistry which 
excuses inactivity by proving, to the satisfaction of the inac- 
tive, that successful advance in knowledge and morality is 
impossible. 


IV 
Phaedrus, 248 D, B 


The fact that the Philosopher and the Tyrant are respect- 
ively first and last in a list of nine can be explained only by 
reference to the importance attached by Plato to 9x9x9= 
729, which, in Republ. 587 Dp, & (see Adam’s notes), marks the 
superiority of the Philosopher over the Tyrant in respect of 
Happiness. The number 729 had a great vogue in later 
times. Plutarch, in his de animae procreatione e Timaeo, 
ch, 31, makes it the number of the Sun, which we know from 
the de fac. in orbe lunae, ch. 28, stands for vots: nar’ adrov 58 
Tov #rtov 6 Kal x’ Kal’, otis aya Te TeTpdywvdes Te Kal 
xuBos éoti. It is also involved in the “mysterie of the 
Septenary, or number seven,” which is of two kinds— évrés 
SexdSos éBSouds, 1.e. the 7 which comes in the series 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and % éxrds Sexddos éEBdouds, which 
is the seventh term from unity in the series 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, 
243, 729. This is both a square (=incorporeal substance). 
and a cube (=corporeal substance), i.e. 27x 27 and 9x9 
x9 both=729. This is worked out by Philo in a passage 
of his Cosmopoeia Mosaica, quoted by Dr. Henry More in his 
Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. ii. p. 164 (ed. 1662); and 
More’s application is worth quoting: “Seven hundred and 
twenty-nine is made either by squaring of twenty-seven, or 
cubically multiplying of nine, and so is both cube and square, 
Corporeal, and Incorporeal. Whereby is intimated that the 
World shall not be reduced in the Seventh day to a mere 
spiritual consistency, to an incorporeal condition, but that 
there shall be a cohabitation of the Spirit with Flesh in a 
mystical or moral sense, and that God will pitch his Tent 
amongst us. Then shall be settled everlasting Righteousness, 
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and rooted in the Earth, so long as mankind shall inhabit 
upon the face thereof.” 

Again, Dante makes 9 the number of Beatrice. She was 
in her ninth year when he first saw her (Vita Nuova, 2); his 
first greeting he received from her nine years afterwards at 
the ninth hour of the day (V. W., 3); and she departed this 
life on the ninth day of the ninth month of the year, 
according to the Syrian style (V. NV. 30):—* Questo numero,” 
he concludes (V. W. 30), “fu ella medesima; per similitudine 
dico, e cid intendo cosi: Lo numero del tre é la radice del 
nove, perocché senza numero altro, per sé medesimo moltipli- 
cato, fa nove, siccome vedemo manifestamente che tre via tre 
fa nove. Dunque se il tre é fattore per sé medesimo del nove, 
e lo fattore dei miracoli per sé medesimo é tre, cioé Padre, 
Figliuolo e Spirito Santo, li quali sono tre ed uno, questa donna 
fu accompagnata dal numero del nove a dare ad intendere, que 
ella era un nove, cioé un miracolo, la cui radice é solamente la 
mirabile Trinitade.” With this may be compared a passage in 
Convivio, iv. 24, in which Dante, referring to Cicero, de Senectute 
(§ 5), as authority, says that Plato died aged eighty-one (cf. 
Toynbee, Dante Dict., art. “Platone,” at the end, for a quotation 
from Seneca, Hp. 58, to the same effect); and adds: “e io 
credo che, se Cristo non fosse stato crucifisso, e fosse vivuto lo 
spazio che la sua vita potea secondo natura trapassare, egli 
sarebbe all’ ottantuno anno di mortale corpo in eternale 
trasmutato.” 


Vv 


The contrast between the celestial mise en scéne of the 
History of the Soul represented in the Phaedrus Myth, and 
the terrestrial scenery of the great Eschatological Myths in the 
Phaedo, Gorgias, and Republic, is a point on which some re- 
marks may be offered. 

In the Phaedrus Myth we are mainly concerned with the Fall 
and Ascension of human Souls through the Heavenly Spheres 
intermediate between the Earth and the weSiov ddneias. 
Reference to the Sublunary Region which includes Tartarus, 
the Plain of Lethe, and the Earthly Paradise (Islands of the 
Blessed, True Surface of the Earth, ra qept yiv = odpaves), is 
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slight and distant. In the Phaedrus Myth we have light 
wings and a Paradiso; in the three other Myths mentioned, 
plodding feet and an Inferno and a Purgatoyio. 

This distinction answers to a real difference in the sources 
on which Plato drew for his History of the Soul. On the one 
hand, he was indebted to the Pythagorean Orphics, who put 
xéapors in the forefront of their eschatology. On the other 
hand, he had at his disposal, for the selection of details, the 
less refined mythology of the catdBacus eis “Asdov, as taught 
by the Priests denounced in the Republic.’ 

The eschatology of the Pythagorean Orphics may be 
broadly characterised as celestial and astronomical. The Soul 
falls from her native place in- the Highest Heaven, through 
the Heavenly Spheres, to her first incarnation on Earth. By 
means of a series of sojourns in Hades, and re-incarnations on 
Earth (the details of which are mostly taken from the myth- 
ology of the cardBacts eis “Avdov), she is purified from the 
taint of the flesh. Then, at last, she returns to her native 
place in the Highest Heaven, passing, in the upward flight of 
her chariot, through the Heavenly Spheres, as through Stations 
or Doors. 

The earliest example which has come down to us of this 
celestial eschatology is that which meets us in the passage 
with which Parmenides begins his Poem. Parmenides goes 
up in a chariot accompanied by the Daughters of the Sun; 
he rides through the Gate of Justice where the paths of Day 
and Night have their parting; and comes to the Region of 
Light, where Wisdom receives him.’ 

In contrast to this celestial eschatology, the eschatology 
of the Priests denounced in the Republic may be described 
as terrestrial. All Souls go to a place on Earth, or under the 
Earth, to be judged, and the good are sent to the right to 
eternal feasting (ué0n aiwvios, Rep. 363 D), and the wicked 
to the left, to lie for ever in the Pit of Slime. Of the true 
xdbapows effected by a secular process of penance and 
philosophic aspiration these Priests have no conception. THe 


1 3680, D; 3648 ff. ee 

2 See Burnet’s Barly Greek Philosophy, pp. 188 ff. ; and Dieterich, Hine 
Mithrasliturgie, p. 197. The passage does not express the views of Parmenides 
himself ; but is borrowed from the Pythagorean Orphics, probably for the mere 
purpose of decoration. The Soul-chariots of the Phaedrus Myth are derived from 
the same source. 
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only xé8apors which comes within the range of their thought 
is that effected, once for all in this life, by ritual observance. 
The «dé@apovs thus effected in this life is all that is needed 
to bring the Soul to the very “earthly” Paradise of their 
eschatology. 

Although Plato leaves us in the Gorgias with only the 
Islands of the Blessed and the Pit of Tartarus of this 
terrestrial eschatology, he makes it plain in the Phaedo 
Myth, not to mention the Zimaeus and the Phaedrus Myth, 
that the ultimate destination of the virtuous Soul is not any 
Terrestrial Paradise of sensual delights (which might well be 
that secured by mere ritual purification), but a Celestial 
Paradise, to which the Pure Intelligence rises by its own 
strenuous effort, recalling to memory more and more clearly 
the Eternal Truth which it ardently loves. 

It was through what may be called its astronomical side, 
and not through that side which reflects the mythology of 
the xardBacis eis “Acdov, that the Platonic eschatology 
influenced subsequent religious thought and practice. The 
doctrine of xd@apo.s effected by personal effort in a Cosmos 
governed by God, which, after all, is the great contribution 
made by Plato to the religious thought and practice of 
Europe, found its appropriate vehicle in the large astronomy 
which meets us in the Zimaeus and Phaedrus—an astronomy 
which was afterwards elaborated, with special reference to the 
aerial and aethereal habitats of Daemons and disembodied 
human Souls, by the Stoics no less than by the Platonists. 
Dieterich, in his Hine Mithrasliturgie (1903), mentions the 
Stoic Posidonius, Cicero’s teacher, as the writer who did most 
to unite the Pythagorean and Platonic tradition with the 
doctrines of the Stoa. As result of his accommodation of 
Platonic eschatology to Stoic doctrine, reference’ to a sub- 
terranean Hades disappears, and the History of the Soul after 
Death is that of its dvd8acrs from Earth to Air, from Air to 
Aether, and through the Spheres of the Ptanets to the Sphere 
of the Fixed Stars. The substitution 6f dudBaer for xara- 
Baors, even in the case of the Souls of the wicked, con- 
nects itself closely with the “ physical science” of the Stoics. 
In the Phaedrus Myth the Soul has wings and flies up; but 


1 Hine Mithrasliturgie, pp. 79 and 202. 
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the Stoics give a “scientific” reason for its ascent,—the 
“matter” of which it is made is so rare and light that it rises 
of necessity when it is separated from the*terrestrial body. 
To Posidonius, and through him to Plato and the Pythagorean 
Orphics, Dieterich! carries back the eschatology of Cicero’s 
Somnium Seipionis and Tusculanae Disputationes? and of 
Seneca’s Letter to Marcia *—an eschatology in which the Soul 
is represented as ascending through Heavenly Stations; while 
the astronomy of the pseudo-Aristotelian epi xédcpov,—a 
work of the first century after Christ, translated in the 
second century by Apuleius,—he contends, is essentially that 
of Posidonius. The latest embodiment of the Type first 
made known to us in the Poem of Parmenides and the 
Phaedrus Myth is Dante’s Paradiso, the scheme of which 
is “The Ascension of a Purified Soul through the Moving 
Heavens into the Presence of God in the Unmoved Heaven.” 
Let us try to follow the line, or lines, along which the 
influence of the Phaedrus Myth (for the Poem of Parmenides 
scarcely counts beside the Phaedrus Myth) was transmitted 
to the Paradiso. ; R 

It was transmitted to the Paradiso along two main lines. 
The first passed through the Aristotelian Metaphysics and 
de Coelo—the influence thus transmitted showing itself in the 
definite astronomical framework of the Paradiso, and the 
notion of ? Amor che move tl Sole e I’ altre Stelle. The 
second line (which I believe to be necessary, with the first, 
for the full explanation of the scheme, and more especially 
of the 700s, of the Paradiso) has two strands, one of which 
consists of the Somnium Scipionis, and its antecedents, chiefly 
Stoical; the other, of certain astronomical apocalypses, chiefly 
Christian—these apocalypses being closely related to certain 
sacramental rites, or mysteries, which embody the eschatology 
of the Phaedrus Myth. 

Let me enlarge a little on these two lines of influence; 
and, first, try to indicate how the Myth of the drepoupdrios 
voros-—the goal of all volition and intellection*—passes 
through Aristotle into the Christian mythology of Dante. 

The vdrov ovpavod of the Phaedrus Myth (24'7) is the 
convex surface of the eighth Sphere—the Sphere of the 
1 oc. p. 201. 2 4,18, 19. 8 Ch. 25. 

2A 
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Fixed Stars, which includes, according to Plato’s astronomy, 
all the other Spheres, and carries them round with it in its 
revolution from east to west, while they have their own 
slower motions within from west to east.’ 

The gods, sitting in their chariots, are carried round on 
this outer Sphere, throughout its whole revolution, in full 
sight of the Eternal Region beyond, while human Souls, at 
least. till they are perfectly purified, obtain only broken 
glimpses of it. We must suppose that it is in order to get 
a connected view of this Super-celestial Region that the 
newly created Souls in the Zimaeus (40 E-42 &) are sent, 
each in its star-chariot, on a journey round the Heavens. It 
is the invincible desire of seeing the Super-celestial Region 
which draws all Souls, divine and human, up to the varov 
ovpavod, and obliges them to go round with the revolution of 


1 See Timacus, 36 B; Republic, 616 B ff.; and Boeckh, Commentatio altera de 
Platonico Systemate Coelestium Globorum, et de vera indole Astronomiae Philo- 
laicae (Heidelberg, 1810), p. 5. According to the system accepted by Plato as 
scientifically true, the Earth occupies the centre, round which the Heavens 
revolve; but the Earth does not revolve on its own axis; the elAdouévyy of 
Tim. 408 means ‘“‘ wrapped, or globed round,” not ‘‘revolving” as Arist. de 
Coelo, ii. 298 b 30, falsely interprets. If Plato made the Earth revolve 
ou its axis, that would neutralise the effect of the revolution of the Sphere 
of the Fixed Stars (Boeckh, o0.c. p. 9). In the Phaedrus Myth, however, 
Boeckh (p. 28) is of opinion that Plato deserts the system which he accepts as 
scientifically true, and follows the Pythagoreans, who put ‘Korla (Aids SvAax#) 
in the centre of the Universe (see Burnet’s Harly Greek Philosophy, § 125, pp. 
819 ff.). The péver yap ‘Korla év Gedy olky ubvy of Phaedrus, 247 a, is in favour 
of Boeckh’s opinion ; but, apart from this one clause, there is nothing in the Myth 
to suggest that Plato does not think of the Earth as fixed in the midst of the 

‘Heavens. If he thought of the Earth as one of the planets revolving round a 
Pythagorean central fire, why does the Earth not appear with the other planets, 
in this Myth, as one of the planet-gods in the train of Zeus? ‘‘The planet- 
gods,” Plato in effect says, ‘‘after their journey come ‘home.’ ‘Eorla, the 
‘hearth,’ is the ‘home’ to which they come.” This is a quite natural sequence 
of ideas; and I think it better to suppose that it passed through Plato’s mind, 
than to have recourse to the view that he abandoned the doctrine of the 
centrality of the Earth, without which, indeed, it would be very difficult to 
visualise the Fall and Ascension of human Souls—the main “incident” of the 
Myth. The statement of Theophrastus recorded by Plutarch, that Plato in his 
later years regretted that he had made the Earth the centre in the Timaeus, is 
doubtless justly suspected by Zeller and other scholars: see Zeller’s Plato, 
p. 879, n. 37, Eng. Transl. 

I have spoken of the choir of Zeus as ‘: planet-gods” ; but, as there are seven 
planets and twelve gods—or eleven in the absence of Hestia—the expression 
is only approximately exact. Cf. Thompson's Phacdrus, p, 159. 

For later developments of the geocentric system accepted by Plato, see Arist. 
Met. A, 1073 b 17 ff. (A is jndged to be post-Aristotelian by Rose, de Arist. lib. 
ord. et auct. p. 242), where the system of Eudoxus with 27 spheres, that of 
Callippus with 34 spheres, and that of the writer himself with 56 spheres, are 
described. Cf. Zeller’s Arist. i. 499-503, Engl. Transl. These spheres were 
added to explain the ¢aiwdpeva. 
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the odpavés—moving in order to apprehend the whole extent 
of that which is unmoved. Human thought here on Earth is 
rational in so far as it reproduces, or “imftates,” within the 
microcosm of the circular brain, the orbit in which the 
Heavenly Sphere moves in the presence of this Unmoved 
(Timaeus, 47 B). 

Aristotle, although he omits the mythology of Souls in 
their chariots, retains the motive of the Phaedrus Myth, and, 
indeed, much of its language,’ in his doctrine that the Outer 
Sphere—the Primum Mobile—is itself moved by the attrac- 
tion of something beyond which is unmoved; and this 
ultimate unmoved source of the heavenly motion us identifies 
with God, described as an immaterial, eternally active, Prin- 
ciple, final object at once of knowledge and desire, Who 
moves the Heavens as One Beloved moves a Lover—xuwvel ws 
épdpevov.” Now this is Myth. God the Best Beloved, the 
Final Truth, takes, in Aristotle’s theory, the place of the wedtov 
ddnOetas which the Souls, in Plato’s’ Myth, eagerly seek to 
see. The language of the Aristotelian passage, too, is worthy 
of the dignity of the Myth. "With all its technicalities the 
passage is a lofty hymn which has deeply influenced the 
religious imagination of all after ages. 

The dzrepouvpdvios té7es, or aediov dAnOetas, of the 
Phaedrus Myth—the God of Met. A, Who, unmoved (dxivyrov) 
object of volition (@ovAnTov) and intellection (vonrov), moves 
the Heavens—appears in the Christian doctrine, which Dante 
poetises, as the Quiet Heaven, the Empyrean, the unmoved 
dwelling-place of God and all the blessed spirits. This, in 
the mediaeval astronomy, is counted as the Tenth Heaven, for 
between it and the Eighth Sphere of the Platonico-Aristotelian 
system the Ninth Starless Sphere, the Crystalline Sphere, 
had been interpolated as primum mobile. Let us turn again 
to the passage in the Convivio (ii. 4) in which Dante speaks 
of the Tenth Heaven, and read it afresh® in the light of what 
has been said about the sediov drnOelas and the Aristotelian 
God :— 

“There are nine Moving Heavens; and the order of 

1 Phaedrus, 245, is the source of the thought and phraseology of Arist. 
Met. A, 1072 a 23 ff. 


2 See Arist. Met. A, 1072 a 21-1072 b 30. 
3 See p. 164 supra. 
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their position is as follows: The first that is reckoned is that 
of the Moon; the second that in which Mercury is; the 
third Venus; the fourth the Sun; the fifth Mars; the sixth 
Jupiter; the seventh Saturn; the eighth is that of the Stars; 
the ninth is that which can only be perceived by the move- 
ment above mentioned, which is called Crystalline, or dia- 
phanous, or wholly transparent. But outside of these 
Catholics suppose the Empyrean Heaven, which is as much 
as to say the Heaven of Flame, or the Luminous; and they 
suppose this to be immovable, since it has in itself, in respect 
of every part, that which its matter requires. And this is 
the reason why the primum mobile has most rapid movement : 
because by reason of the fervent longing which every part of 
it has to be joined to every part of that most divine Motion- 
less Heaven, it revolves within that with so great desire 
that its velocity is, as it were, incomprehensible. And this 
Motionless and Peaceful Heaven is the place of that Supreme 
Deity which alone fully beholds itself. This is the place of 
the blessed spirits, according as Holy Church, which cannot 
lie, will have it; and this Aristotle, to whoso understands 
him aright, seems to mean in the first book de Coelo.” 

In this doctrine of the Quiet Heaven, justly said to have 
the authority of Aristotle in its favour, we have the motive 
of the whole Myth of the Paradiso. The ascent of Dante, , 
through the Nine Moving Spheres, to the Unmoved Heaven, 
his will and intellect moved pt, t every stage by “the Love 
which moves the sun and Sties stars,” is a Myth—how 
valuable in its regulative influence the world knows, and_ 
may yet know better—a Myth setting forth like the Myth 
of the Soul-Chariots, man’s personal effort to take his place 
in the Cosmos by “imitating” its eternal laws in his own 
thought and will, not content to look always down, like the, 
brutes, at the things beneath him on the ground, but, first, © 
lifting up his eyes to the Visible Gods—the stars in their 
orderly courses—and then thinking out the law of their order ; 
thus, as we read in the Timaeus (47 A), realising the final , 
cause of eyes, which is to awaken thought. The ultimate 
identity of Thought and Will as both drawn forth by the 
attraction of one Object—the Object, Plato would say, of 
“ Philosophy,” of “ Theology” Aristotle and Dante would say 
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—is thus contained in the Myth of the Paradiso, as in the 
Phaedrus Myth. The associations of Dante’s Myth lie 
nearer to our modern life than those of Plato’s Myth, and 
we may be helped to appreciate the latter through the 
former. In ‘both we have models of what a refined Myth 
ought to be. It ought to be based on old tradition, and yet 
must not fetter, but rather give new freedom to, present-day 
thinking. It is impossible to define, or even describe, the aid 
which a refined mythology, such as that of Dante, brings to 
a man’s life, for the aid which it brings is inseparable from 
the charm under which his personal study of it has at last 
brought him: yp) ta rowaira dowep émddew éavto.* 

The zediov ddnOelas of the Phaedrus Myth, which thus 
answers to. Aristotle’s xivody ob xivovpevov, or God, and to 
Dante's Unmoved Heaven, or Empyrean, the dwelling-place 
of God, holds an important position in the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. The passage in which Plotinus describes it is 
one of the most highly-strung pieces of philosophical writing 
in the whole of his Hnneads, and need not be entered upon 
here;? but Plutarch’s description of it may be given. It 
occurs'in his de defectu oraculorum, where he records the 
doctrine of a “Barbarian Stranger,’ who, rejecting alike the 
view of Plato, that there is only one Cosmus, and the view of 
others, that the number of Cosmi is- infinite, and that of 
others still, that there are five of them, maintains that there 
are exactly 183 * of them, arranged in the figure of a triangle, 
the sides of which they form, touching one another—60 to 
each side, and one in each angle. These Cosmi move round 
along the sides of the triangle in procession, dtpéua qreptiovtas 
Gorep év yopeta; and the area of the triangle which these 
moving Cosmi make is called the Plain of Truth, medtov 
GdnOeias. In this Plain abide unmoved the rationes (Adryor), 
formae (ciSn), exemplaria (mwapadseiypara), of all things which 
ever have, and ever shall, come into being; and round about 


1 Phaedo, 114 D. 

2 Hn. vi. 7.18. Two sentences from it will show its character sufficiently :— 
' €v abrG 6 GdnOwes vots wépuxe whavdcbar: mépuxe & ev ovolats travaoda 
cuvbeoveGy r&v obotdy rails abrod wAdvas. Tavraxod & abrés dort: pévovcay 
oily exe. Thy mddunv. 4 8&8 mwddvyn atrg ev rg rhs addyPelas wedlw, of ov 


Cf. the number of the BaciAed’s (729), Rep. 587 B. 
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these Eternal Verities is spread Eternity (aidv), which flows 
out as Time (ypdvos) upon the moving Cosmi. Human Souls, 
if they live virtuously, have sight of these Eternal Verities 
once in ten thousand years. The holiest mysteries of this 
world are but a dream of that Perfect Revelation. 

“This Myth of the Barbarian Stranger,” says thé narrator 
of it in Plutarch’s Dialogue, “I listened to as though I were 
being initiated. The Stranger offered no demonstration or 
other evidence of the truth of it.” 

The Myth! is a good instance of the way in which the 
later Platonists used Plato’s suggestions—and, it must be 
added, <Aristotle’s; for in the de Coelo,? aiwv, outside the 
ovpaves, where there is neither rdzos, nor xevdy, nor ypovos, 
nor peraBory, is identified with God, whose life is described 
as ama0ys, adpictn, abtapxeotdty. Platonists had, indeed, 
almost as rich a mine to work in Aristotle as they had in 
Plato himself? 

Before I leave the subject of the influence of the Phaedrus 
Myth as transmitted to Dante through the de Coelo and 
Metaphysics—it shows itself mainly in the definite astro-v. 
nomical framework of the Paradiso, and the notion of -— 


L’ Amor che move il Sole e I’ altre stelle— 


I may notice another notion very prominent in the Paradiso 
which seems to have taken form in the course of an evolution 
starting from the Phaedrus Myth, or the eschatology of which 
that Myth is the most eminent product. I refer to the 
notion that the various temperaments, or characters, are 
produced by the action of the stars, especially of the planets. 
This notion’is deeply embedded in the structure of the 
Paradiso. The spirits whom Dante sees in the three lower 
spheres are seen by him there in human form because in their 
earthly lives they yielded to influences exerted by the Moon, 
by Mercury, and by Venus respectively—because they broke 

1 Referred to by Dr. Bigg, Neoplatonism, p. 121. 

23, 9.279 a 16. : 

3 The Axiochus (371 B) is quite un-Platonic, and indeed singular, in its view 
of the wedloy ddndelas. The place where Minos and the other Judges of the 
Dead sit is called the wedloy ddnGelas, and is on the other side of Acheron and 
Cocytus, t.e. down in Tartarus ; whereas the dex of the Judgment-Seat in the 


Phaedo is on this side of these rivers, and in the Republic is certainly outside 
of Tartarus. 
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vows, were ambitious, were guilty of unchastity. In the 
four upper planetary spheres likewise Dante sees spirits 
whose characters on Harth were such as their various planets 
determined ; these, however, being beyond the shadow of the 
Earth and its influence, are no longer in human form, but 
enclosed in an envelope of light—they are ardenti sole 1— 
spherical, like the stars; for the sphere is the perfect form 
which the pure aethereal vehicle naturally takes. Now, if we 
turn from the Paradiso to the Phaedrus Myth we find that 
there Souls are Nopevtai of, follow in the train of, various 
Planet-Gods, Zeus, Ares, and others, in their ascent to the 
Empyrean, or zrediov adnOeias, and show corresponding tem- 
peraments of character when they are afterwards born in the 
flesh. 

This mythological explanation of the varieties of tem- 
perament may be compared with that offered by Macrobius 
in his Commentary on Cicero’s Somniwm Scipgonis, which I 
cannot do better than give in Professor Dill’s words :*— 


The Commentary on the Dream of Scipia enables one to 
‘understand how devout minds could even to the last remain 
attached to paganism. It presupposes rather than expounds the 
theology of Neoplatonism. Its chief motive is rather moral or 
devotional than speculative. The One, supreme, unapproachable, 
ineffable, residing in the highest heaven, is assumed as the source 
of mind and life, penetrating all things, from the star in the 
highest ether to the lowest form of animal existence. The 
Universe is God’s temple, filled with His presence. The unseen, 
inconceivable Author created from His essence pure mind, in the 
likeness of Himself. In contact with matter mind degenerates 
and becomes Soul. In the scale of being the moon marks the 


limit between the eternal and the perishable, and all below the ‘ 
moon is mortal and evanescent except the higher principle in’ 


man. Passing from the divine world through the gate of Cancer 
(cf. Plotin. Ennead, iv. 3.15), mind descends gradually, in a fall 
from its original blessedness, through the seven spheres, and, in 
its passage, the divine and universal element assumes the various 
faculties which make up the composite nature of man. In Saturn 
it acquires the reasoning power, in Jupiter the practical and 
moral, in Mars the spirited, in Venus the sensual element. But 
in the process of descending into the body, the divine part suffers 
a sort of intoxication and oblivion of the world from which it 


1 Par. x. 76. 
2 Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, pp. 90, 91. 
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comes, in some cases deeper than in others. Thus the diffusion 
of Soul among bodily forms is a kind of death ; and the body is 
only a prison, or rather a tomb, which cannot be quitted save by 
a second death, the death to sin and earthly passion. 


Here, in the Commentary of Macrobius, two things kept 
separate in the Phaedrus Myth—the Fall of Souls to the Earth 
Sua 7d wrepoppvelv, and their membership of the retinue of 
particular gods—are combined. It is in its Fall that a Soul 
comes into touch with the gods; and derives, it would seem, 
a complex temperament from touch with them all in suc- 
cession.’ 

With regard to the cause of the Fall of Souls—the Neo- 
Platonic mythology, while retaining the mrepoppveiy explana- 
tion given in the Phaedrus, dwells more particularly on the 
ideas of illusion and intoxication. Souls remain at peace 
above till, like Narcissus, they see themselves reflected in the 
mirror of Dionysus: this is the flowing stream of sense and 
generation, into which they plunge, mistaking the image for 
reality. With the idea of illusion thus illustrated, the idea of 
intoxication connects itself naturally. The stream of sense, the 
mirror of Dionysus, is the bowl of Dionysus. Plunging into 
it the Soul drinks forgetfulness of Eternal Truth, and the 
world into which it is born thereafter is the omnAatov AAOns. 
There are Souls which have not drunk so deeply as others of 
this cup. There are the “dry souls” of Heraclitus.’ They 
still retain some recollection of the disembodied state, and in 
this earthly life hearken to the good daiuev who comes with 
them in their «défodos. The comparison of the body to a 


1 Macrobius, Somn. i. 12, 68. See Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 932 ff., where other 
writers are quoted for this view of the formation of human temperament. The 
seven planets likewise connect themselves with the seven days of the week, and 
the seven metals (éxdorw Trav dorépwv thy tis dvdyeror, HAlw per 6 xpuebs, 
aedtvy 5& dpyupos, “Ape oldnpos, Kpdvyy pb Bdos, Act Hrexrpos, ‘Epu xacctrepos, 
*"Agpodiry xadxés, Schol. on Pindar, Jsthm. v. 2); consequently the Mithraic 
stair, xAiuat érrdmvdos, represented the seven planetary spheres, through which 
the Soul passes, by seven metals; the first step, that of Saturn, was of lead ; 
the second, that of Venus, of tin; the third, that of Jupiter, of brass; the 
fourth, that of Mercury, of iron, and so on, the days of the week being taken in 
backward order: see Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 934. Further, there are seven colours, 
seven strings, seven vowels, seven ages of a man’s life, as well as seven planets, 
seven days, and seven metals (cf. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, pp. 186 ff.); also 
seven seals, some of them associated with differently coloured horses, and seven 
angels, in Rev. v.—viii. 

2 Plotin. Ennead, iv. 8. 12, vol. i. p. 247, ed. Kirchhoff. 

3 Bywater, Heracliti Rel. p. 30. 
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Teraclitean river, which occurs in Timaeus (43 A), doubtless 
ontributed to this Neo-Platonic mythology of the Fall. 

The second line of influence connecting ghe Paradiso with 
he Phaedrus Myth has, as I said, two strands, the first of 
vhich consists of the Somniwm Scipionis and its antecedents, 
hiefly Stoical. The links between the Phaedrus Myth and 
lommum Scipionis (which Dante undoubtedly knew)? are in- 
icated by Dieterich in passages referred to above? and need 
ot be specified here; but the second strand, consisting of the 
stronomical apocalypses, has scarcely received the attention 
hich it deserves, and I venture to say something about it. 

It is remarkable how little Dante is indebted in the 
aradiso to the Revelation of St. John. The seven references 
n the Paradiso to that Apocalypse noted by Dr. Moore (Studies 
n Danie, First Series, Index to Quotations, 1) concern details 
nly. .The Revelation of St. John has indeed nothing service- 
ble for Dante’s purpose except details, for its scheme is quite 
ifferent from that of the Paradiso. It is very doubtful if the 
rriter knows anything of the astronomy of the eight Moving 
Teavens and the Unmoved Heaven; at any rate, if he does, he 
aakes no use of it; his scheme is not that of the Ascension of 

Soul through Heaven after Heaven. The scene is always 
hanging from Heaven to Earth, and to Hell; and the New 
‘erusalem, in the description of which the Vision culminates, 
escends out of the New Heaven, and is established upon the 
Yew Earth. It is to apocalypses of an entirely different type 
hat the Paradiso is related—to apocalypses in which the 
hole mise en scéne of the eschatological drama is astronomical, 
nd the preoccupation of the writers is not, as that of the 
rriter of the Revelation of St. John largely is, with the Reign 
f the Messiah on Earth over a chosen people, but with the 
a@apors of the disembodied Soul of the individual. These 
astronomical apocalypses,” as we may call them—some of 
hem of Jewish authorship (like the Book of the Secrets of 
noch, the “ Slavonic Enoch,’® which was written, before the 

1 See Tozer (An English Commentary on Dante's ‘‘ Divina Commedia”) on Par. 
xii. 133 ff. ; and cf. Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass. ), 1901 ; 
ndex of Authors quoted by Benvenuto da Imola, by Paget Toynbee, art. 
Macrobius.” : 

2 Supra, pp. 352, 353. 


3 Translated from the-Slavonic by W. R. Morfill, and edited with Introduc- 
on, notes, and indices, by R. H. Charles, 1896. 
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end of the second century B.c., at Alexandria, in the main in 
Greek, although portions of it reproduce a Hebrew original), 
the majority of them of Christian authorship—owe their astro- 
nomy mainly to Greek sources. It is true, of course, that the 
conception of Seven Heavens answering to the Seven Planets 
was familiar in the East before the Hellenistic period ;1 but 
the remarkable prominence which the conception suddenly 
assumed in that period can only, I submit, be ascribed to 
direct Greek influence? The scheme of these apocalypses 
is always that of a Soul separated by ecstasy from its body, 
and, with some angel or daemon as guide or puorayaryds, 
rising from the Earth, through air to aether, and then from 
planetary sphere to planetary sphere, up to the Presence of 
God in, or beyond, the Seventh Heaven. Thus in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Isaiah is conducted, through the seven 
planetary spheres, to the Presence of God the Father, and 
hears Him commissioning His Son to descend to the Earth. 
The descent of Christ through the spheres is then described ; 
and after an account of His life on Earth, and death, and 
resurrection, the Apocalypse closes with His Ascension through 
the Heavenly Spheres to the right hand of God.’ 

The persistence of this type—the “astronomical apoca- 
’—is as remarkable as its wide distribution. Appearing 


lypse ’ 
first among the Jews in the second century B.C., it is adopted 
by the Christians—Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Ethiopian, and 
at last by Islam; for the Vision of Mahomet is one of the 
best examples of it. 

The Vision of Mahomet is the story of the Prophet's 
miraculous journey from Mecca to “the further temple” at 
Jerusalem, and his ascent thence‘ through the Circles of 
Heaven, into the immediate Presence of God, far beyond where 
even Gabriel could ascend. I give the story (only briefly 
referred to in the Quran itself, ch. xvii. 1, but told in all the 


ey oe Prof. Charles’s Introduction to The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, pp. 


xxi. ff. 

? Dieterich (Hine Mithrasliturgie, p. 192) remarks that the conception of the 
ascension of the Soul through Heavenly Stations does not appear in Jewish 
literature till the Hellenistic period—in the Apocalypse of Enoch. 

3 Written in Greek, according to Prof. Charles (see his Ascension of Isaiah, 
1900, and his articles on Apocalyptic literature in the Encl. Brit. and Encl. 
Bib.), between a.p. 50 and 80, translated into Latin, Ethiopic, and Slavonic, 
and extant now in its entirety only in the Ethiopic version. 

4 It is from the spot antipodal to Jerusalem that Dante ascends. 
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earliest Lives of the Prophet) in the words of Mr. P. de Lacy. 
Johnstone (Muhammad and his Power, 1901, pp. 84 ff.) :— 
2 


At the portal of the first heaven the angel knocked, and a 
voice from within inquired who sought admittance. Gabriel 
answered, “It is I, Gabriel.” But again the voice asked, “Is there 
any with thee?” and he said, “Muhammad.” Again came the 
question, ‘ Hath he been called (to the office of prophet)?” and he 
answered, “Yes.” Then was the gate opened, and they entered ; 
and Adam greeted Muhammad with the words, ‘‘ Welcome, pious 
son and pious Prophet!” Then Muhammad beheld, and saw two 
doors, the one on Adam’s right hand, and the other on his left. 
As oft as he looked towards the first he laughed with delight, and 
there issued therefrom a sweet savour; but as often as he turned 
to the other he wept, and from it came evil odours; and the 
Prophet marvelled, and asked of Gabriel what this should mean ; 
and it was told him that the one door led to Paradise, and the 
other to Hell, and that the Father of Mankind rejoiced over those 
who were saved, and wept over those of his children who were lost. 
Then they soared upward to the second Heaven, to which they 
entered after the same questions and answers as at the first; and 
there were two young men, John the Baptist and Jesus, and they 
greeted Muhammad, “ Welcome, pious brother and pious Prophet!” 
Thence they passed to the third Heaven, to receive the same wel- 
come from Joseph, “whose beauty excelled that of all other crea- 
tures as far as the light of the full moon surpasses that of the stars” ; 
then to the fourth, where Enoch greeted them ; and the fifth, where 
Aaron welcomed them with the same words. In the sixth Heaven 
Moses welcomed him as his brother and a Prophet; but he wept 
as he soared above him—not for envy of Muhammada’s glory sur- 
passing his own, but to think that so few of his own nation were 
appointed to Paradise. From the Heaven of Moses the Archangel 
led Muhammad up to the seventh, where he showed him Abraham 
“his Father,’ who bade him ‘ Welcome, pious son and pious 
Prophet!” In this seventh Heaven the Prophet beheld the 
wondrous Tree, the abode of Gabriel, round which fly countless 
myriads of angels ; from its foot spring the two rivers of Paradise, 
and the two great rivers of Earth—Euphrates and the Nile; and 
“the light of God overspreads the whole Tree.” There, too, was 
the heavenly Kaaba, the original of the Meccan, and round it went, 
in adoring circuit, radiant armies of angels ; so vast indeed is their 
number that the same worshipping host never returns after once 
making the mystic round. Beyond the seventh Heaven Gabriel 
could only go with the Prophet, and that by special permission, as 
far as the first of the seventy veils of dazzling light (each 500 
years’ journey from the next) that shut in the Throne of God. As 
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the Prophet passed each successive stage, the gracious Voice bade 
him “come nearer!” till at last he entered the immediate presence 
of God. There he was endowed with perfect wisdom and know- 
ledge, cheered with the promise that all who received his message 
should be taken into Paradise, and commanded to lay on his faith- 
ful followers the duty of praying fifty times in the day. The 
Prophet returned from God’s Presence Chamber to the lower 
heavens, and told Moses of the duty Jaid upon him. But by the 
old Lawgiver’s advice he time after time ventured back to plead 
with his Lord till the burden of the daily prayers was reduced to 
five—the perpetual ordinance of Islam. Then with lightning 
speed the Prophet was returned to his chamber at Mecca, and, for 
all the wondrous things he had seen, yet was the bed warm when 
he lay down again. 


There can be no doubt, of course, that the Vision of Mahomet 
was deliberately modelled on the Astronomical Apocalypse of 
which the Ascension of Isaiah may be taken as an example. 
Can there be any doubt that the same Type was before Dante’s 
mind when he wrote the Paradiso? It would be unreasonable 
to suppose that a Poem, which in 7005 as well as in astro- 
nomical scheme so closely conforms to a Type of which the 
examples were so widely distributed, was written in ignorance 
of that Type. The Paradiso, as it stands, cannot be accounted 
for by the supposition that the Somnium Scipionis first 
suggested to the Christian Poet an astronomical scheme which 
he elaborated on lines laid down for him by Aristotle and 
Alfraganus, in whose works he happened to be learned and 
greatly interested. Jt was not, I take it, because he knew 
the Somnium Scipionis and was interested in the traditional 
astronomy that he adopted the astronomical scheme, but 
because he found that scheme in the Christian Apocalypse 
already consecrated to the subject with which his Poem is 
concerned (and the Somniwm Scipionis is not)—the cdOapors 
of a Soul. 

Taking, then, the Astronomical Apocalypse of which the 


1 The Ascension of Isaiah, one of the most elaborately astronomical of the 
apocalypses, existed in a Latin version which Dante may well have known. It 
was printed at Venice in 1522, and contains—6-11—the “ascension” proper. 
See also Mr, M. R. James (The Revelation of Peter, p. 40, and Teats and Studies, 
ii. 2, pp. 28 ff.) for the influence of the Apocalypse of Pawl (a fourth or early fifth 
ceutury work, which exhibits, with some confusion, the astronomical scheme 
which is so exactly followed in the Ascension of Isaiah) upon mediaeval visions 
and the Divina Commedia. 
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Secrets of Enoch, the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Vision of 
Mahomet are examples, as the Type on which Dante deliber- 
ately modelled the Paradiso, with the aid of the de Coelo, 
and Metaphysics, and Elementa of Alfraganus, and Somnium 
Scipionis (itself a divergent example of the same Type), let 
me try to indicate the connection of this Type with the 
eschatology of the Phaedrus Myth. 

The connection is to be found, I think, in the use made 
by sacramental ritual of the celestial mise en scéne adopted in 
the Phaedrus Myth forthe representation of the Soul’s History 
——the sacramental ritual itself being the germ out of which 
the literary product—-the Apocalypse——grew. Fortunately 
Dieterich’s recent work, Hine Mithrasliturgie (1903), enables 
us to form a clearer idea of the sacramental ritual referred to 
than was possible before. 

The “ Liturgy ”} which Dieterich edits and comments on 
(whether a Mithras liturgy, as he holds, or belonging to some 
other ritual, as Cumont holds”) is the Order to be observed in 
a Sacramental Drama which conducts the pvorns through 
stages or stations of ritual performance representing the 
grades of the ascent of the disembodied Soul, through the 
Heavenly Spheres, up to the Presence of the Highest God 
beyond the Pole. What. happens ritually here to the piarns 
will be accomplished actually for his Soul after death. The 
ecstasy which the solemn sacrament procures and regulates 
through ascending grades of feeling is a preparation for, and a 
guarantee of, the actual ascension of the disembodied Soul. 

The Liturgy begins with a Prayer which the pvorns, still 


1 The Paris Papyrus 574, Supplément grec de la Bibliotheque Nationale, from 
the text of which Dieterich restores this Liturgy, was, according to him, written 
at the beginning of the fourth century after Christ (see 0.c. p. 48), not, however, 
in the interest of worship, but as a book of magic. A Greek Mithras liturgy 
composed in Egypt in the second century (see o.c. pp. 45, 46) was transcribed 
in the fourth century, and dona évéuara, ‘‘nonsense words,” interspersed 
through its text ; and the farrago thus produced was to be recited as a spell, or 
series of spells. _ 

On the origin, nature, and remarkable spread of Mithras-worship the reader 
may consult Cumont’s Mystéres de Mithra (1902), with map. 

2 See especially. M. Cumont’s elaborate criticism of Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie, 
in the Revue de U'Instruction Publique en Belgique. The “‘ Liturgy,” according 
to M. Cumont, is a ‘‘magic-book” after all, reproducing the thoughts and even 
the style of the Hermetic treatises ; but the writer, to enhance the value of his 
work, instead of following the ordinary method and publishing it as a revelation 
of Isis to Horus or of Hermes to Tat, presents it as a communication received 
by himself from the great foreign god Mithras through the intermediation of an 
archangel, 
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regarded as in the Sublunary Region, must recite. The 
Prayer recited, he rises, using set forms of words (some of 
them perhaps dona évdpara) at each stage, from the element 
of Earth to that of Water; then to Fire (sublunary, not 
celestial), and then to Air. Then, next, he stands before 
Doors! of Fire which admit to the aethereal world of the 
Gods—the Spheres of the Planets. Standing before these 
Doors, the ptorns says, “I too am a star which goeth 
along with you, rising with his beams out of the depth: 
oxyoxerthouth "—éyé etps ctumdavos byiv dorhp Kai éx tod 
Bd0ous dvaddprav ofvokepOov0.2 At these words the Door- 
keeper, the Fire-God, opens the Doors, and the piorns enters 
the Region of the Planets, where the Sun appears and goes 
before him to the Pole. Arrived there, he is in the Sphere of 
the Fixed Stars—represented by the seven rvyas and the 
seven moAoxpdatopes, probably the Seven Stars of the Little 
Bear and the Great Bear round the Pole. Beyond the Pole 
and Sphere of the Fixed Stars is the throne of the Highest 
God, who guides the Great Bear, dpxtos, which, in turn, 
moves the Sphere of the Fixed Stars in a direction opposite 
to that in which the Planets move. Into the presence of this 
Highest God the pdorns at last comes; and the Liturgy ends 
with his words of adoration—«vpte, yaipe, Séorrota vdarTos, 
xaipe, Katdpya yis, xalpe, Svvdora mvedpatos. Kipie, wad 
yevopuevos amoyiyvonar—I die, I am born again—avfopuevos 
kat av&nOels TedevTd, amd yevérews woryovou yevopuevos eis 
amoyeveciay dvadrvbels ropevoua, as ov exTicas, ws od 
évopobérnaas Kal éroincas pvornpsov.® 

Here, then, in the “ Mithras liturgy” we have the order 
of a sacrament carried out on lines laid down in the Vision 
of Parmenides and the Phaedrus Myth,—the astronomical 
eschatology of these pieces is embodied in a ritual—the actual 
ascension of the disembodied Soul is prepared for, and indeed 
guaranteed, in this life, by means of a dramatic representation 
of it, in which the pvorns is the actor. Associated thus with 
a practical end of the highest importance—the salvation of 
the piarns—the astronomical scheme would be likely to hold 
the field against all rivals; and this is what it actually did. 


1 There are Doors also through which Parmenides passes in his ascension. 
2 Dieterich, o.c. p. 8. 3 Dieterich, 0c. p. 14. 
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The notion of dvaBacis so completely extruded that of 
xaTtaéBaots, that we find even the Place of Torment localised 
somewhere in the air—as by Plutarch, in h® de facie in orbe 
lunae} and his Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth;? in the latter the 
region just under the moon is designated as the furthest point 
reached by Orpheus when he went to seek Eurydice—the 
traditional "Opdéws xardBacrs is actually transformed into an 
’Opdéws dvdBacrs. 

I cannot but think that the extraordinary popularity 
obtained by the Astronomical Apocalypse was due to the fact 
that behind it sacramental ritual originally stood. It is 
certainly remarkable that the Hellenistic and early Christian 
period, which produced the Astronomical Apocalypse, was also 
the age of innumerable Sacramental Cults. We can hardly 
have here a mere coincidence. The Apocalypse, I take it, was 
valued, at first, as setting forth, in interesting narrative, the 
ascension which the ritual symbolised and guaranteed: 
indeed, it was probably valued for something more than its 
interesting narrative—for some sacramental value which it 
derived from the parent ritual We seem to have this 
mysterious “something more” even in Dante’s conception of 
his own Apocalypse. His Vision of Paradise is te. him a 
saving sacrament of which he has partaken :— . 

O Donna, in cui la mia speranza vige, 
E che soffristi per la mia salute, 

In Inferno lasciar le tue vestige ; 

Di tante cose, quante io ho vedute, 

Dal tuo podere e dalla tua bontate 
Riconosco la grazia e la virtute. 

Tu m’ hai di servo tratto a libertate 
Per tutte quelle vie, per tutt’ i modi, 
Che di cid fare avei la potestate. 

La tua magnificenza in me custodi, 


Si che P anima mia, che fatt’ hai sana, 
Piacente a te dal corpo si disnodi.? 


In his note on this passage Mr. Tozer* says: “Dante’s 


1 Chapter 28. ; 

2 De sera numinis vindicta, chapter 22. In his Introduction to The Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch (pp. xxxiv. ff.), Prof. Charles remarks that ‘“‘the presence of 
evil in heaven caused no offence in early Semitic thought.” In the northern 
region of the Third Heaven Enoch sees the place of the damned, and Mahomet 
sees it in the First Heaven. 

3 Par, xxxi. 79 ff. 

4 English Commentary on Dante's ‘« Divina Commedia,” pp. 615, 616. 
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conversion and ultimate salvation were the primary object of 
his journey through the three realms of the spiritual world.” 

The close connection between sacramental ritual or initia- 
tion and apocalypse is very clearly brought out in the Myth 
with which Plutarch ends his de sera numinis vindicta—the 
Vision of Aridaeus-Thespesius just now alluded to. The hero 
of the Myth is a wicked man called Aridaeus, who, as the 
result of an accident to his head, lies unconscious for three 
days, during which time his Soul (the rational part of it, but 
not the irrational) visits the world of spirits in the air, where 
he receives a new name, Thespesius. With this new name he 
returns to this world, a new man, regenerate, and lives ever 
after in the practice of virtue and religion. This Myth 
is one of a well-marked class of eschatological visions, or 
apocalypses, which render, in literary form, the ritual observed 
at initiation—initiation being viewed as a Death, and a New 
Birth, warranting the imposition of a New Name. Like the 
initiatory ritual which it renders, this type of apocalyptic 
vision involves what may be figured as the Death of the 
poiorns—by ecstasy he passes into a state from which he 
returns to his ordinary life a new man. 

It is as a new man—as one filled with a joy which is not 
of this world—that Dante returns from the apocalyptic vision, 
or initiation, of the Paradiso— 


Credo ch’ io vidi, perché pit di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ io godo,? 


The Paradiso is the last of the descendants of the 
Phaedrus Myth; and reveals its parentage in nothing so 
clearly as in its character of being, for its author, and even 
for ourselves, a wvoT7ptov—a solemn ritual at which one may 
assist, not merely an admirable piece of literary workmanship. 

Plutarch’s Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth? seems to me to be 
so important for the understanding of what I have called the 
celestial and astronomical mise en scéne given to eschatology 
by Plato in the Phaedrus Myth, and, after him, by philosophers 
of different schools, by religious societies, more especially in 
the order of their sacramental ritual, by the apocalyptic writers, 
Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan, and, lastly, by Dante in 


1 Par. xxxiii. 92, 93. ? De sera numinis vindica, ch. 22. 
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his Paradiso, that I shall give the reader the opportunity of 
perusing the passage in Philemon Holland’s version : 1— 


There was one Thespesius of the city of Soli in Cilicia, who 
having led his youthful days very loosely, within a small time 
had wasted and consumed all his goods, whereby he was fallen 
for a certain space to extreme want and necessity, which brought 
him also to a lewd life, insomuch as he proved a very bad man; 
and repenting his former follies and dispense, began to make 
shifts, and seek all means to recover his state again . . . he for- 
bare no lewd, indirect, and shameful practices, so they turned to 
his gain and profit, and within a little while he gat together not 
great store of goods, but procured to himself a bad name of 
wicked dealing, much shame, and infamy. But the thing that 
made him famous, and so much spoken of, was the answer de- 
livered unto him from the Oracle of Amphilochus, for thither had 
he sent, as it should seem, to know whether he should live the 
rest of his life better than he had done before. Now the oracle 
returned this answer: That it would be better with him after he 
was dead; which in some sort happened unto him not long after: 
For being fallen from an high place with his head forward, with- 
out any limb broken, or wound made; only with the fall the 
breath went out of his body, and there he lay for dead; and three 
days after, preparation being made for his funerals, carried forth 
he was to be buried; but behold all on a sudden he revived, and 
quickly came to himself again; whereupon there ensued such a 
change and alteration in his life, that it was wonderful ; for by the 
report and testimony of all the people of Cilicia, they never knew 
man of a better conscience in all his affairs and dealings, whiles he 
did negotiate and dwell among them; none more devout and re- 
ligious to God-ward, none more fast and sure to his friends, none 
bitterer to his enemies ; insomuch as they who were most inward 
with him, and had kept his company familiarly a long time, 
were very desirous and earnest with him, to know the cause of 
so strange and sudden alteration. ... Thus he reported unto 
them and said: That when the spirit was out of his body, he fared 
at the first (as he thought himself) like unto a pilot, flung out of 
his ship, and plunged into the bottom of the sea ; so wonderfully 
was he astonished at this change; but afterwards, when as by 
little and little he was raised up again and recovered, so that he 
was ware that he drew his breath fully, and at liberty, he looked 
round about him, for his soul seemed as if it had been one eye 
fully open; but he beheld nothing that he was wont to view, only 

1 The Philosophie, commoniie called The Morals, written by the learned 
Philosopher Plutarch of \Chaeronea, translated out of Greeke into English, and 


conferred with the Latine translations and the French, by Philemon\ Holland of 
Coventrie, Doctor in Physicke, London, 1603. 
2B 
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he thought that he saw planets and other stars of an huge bigness, 
distant an infinite way asunder, and yet for number innumerable, 
casting from them a wonderful light, with a colour admirable, 
the same glittering and shining most resplendent, with a power and 
force incredible, in such sort, as the said soul being gently and easily 
carried, as in a chariot, with this splendour and radiant light, as 
it were upon the sea in a calm, went quickly whithersoever she 
would; but letting pass a great number of things worthy there 
to be seen, he said that he beheld how the souls of those that were 
departed this life, as they rose up and ascended, resembled certain 
small fiery bubbles, and the air gave way and place unto them as 
they mounted on high; but anon when these bubbles by little 
and little brast insunder, the souls came forth of them, and appeared 
in the form and shape of men and women, very light and nimble, 
as discharged from all poise to bear them down: howbeit, they 
did not move and bestir themselves all alike and after one sort; 
for some leaped with a wonderful agility, and mounted directly 
and plumb upright; others turned round about together like 
unto bobbins or spindles, one while up and another while down, so 
as their motion was mixed and confused, and so linked together, 
that unneth for a good while and with much ado they could be 
stayed and severed asunder. As for these souls and spirits, many 
of them he knew not (as he said) who they were; but taking 
knowledge of two or three among them who had been of his old 
acquaintance, he pressed forward to approach near and to speak 
unto them: but they neither heard him speak, nor indeed were in 
their right senses; but being after a sort astonied and beside 
themselves, refused once to be either seen or felt, wandering and 
flying to and fro apart at the first ; but afterwards, encountering and 
meeting with a number of others disposed like unto themselves, 
they closed and clung unto them, and thus linked and coupled 
together, they moved here and there disorderly without discretion, 
and were carried every way to no purpose, uttering I wot not 
what voices, after a manner of yelling or a black-sanctus, not 
significant nor distinct, but as if they were cries mingled with 
lamentable plaints and dreadful fear. Yet there were others to 
be seen aloft in the uppermost region of the air, jocund, gay and 
pleasant, so kind also and courteous, that oftentimes they would 
seem to approach near one unto another, turning away from those 
other that were tumultuous and disorderly. . . . Among these (by 
his own saying) he had a sight of a soul belonging to a kinsman 
and familiar friend of his, and yet he knew him not certainly, for 
that he died whiles himself was a very child; howhbeit, the said 
soul, coming toward him, saluted him in these terms: God save 
you, Thespesius: whereat he marvelled much, and said unto him: 
Iam not Thespesius, but my name is Aridaeus: True, indeed 
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(quoth the other), before-time you were so called, but from hence- 
forth Thespesius shall be your name; for dead you are not yet, 
but, by the providence of God and permission pf Destiny, you are 
hither come, with the intellectual part of the soul; and as for all 
the rest, you have left it behind, sticking fast as an anchor to your 
body: and that you may now know this and evermore hereafter, 
take this for a certain rule and token: That the spirits of those 
who are departed and dead indeed, yield no shadow from them; 
they neither wink nor yet open their eyes. Thespesius, hearing 
these words, began to pluck up his spirits so much the more, for 
to consider and discourse with himself: looking therefore every 
way about him, he might perceive that there accompanied him a 
certain shadowy and dark lineature, whereas the other souls shone 
round about, and were clear and transparent within forth, how- 
beit not all alike; for some yielded from them pure colour, uni- 
form and equal, as doth the full moon when she is at the clearest ; 
others had (as it were) scales or cicatrices, dispersed here and 
there by certain distant spaces between ; some again were wonder- 
ful hideous and strange to see unto, all to be specked with black 
spots, like to serpents’ skins; aud others had light scarifications 
and obscure risings upon their visage. Now this kinsman of 
Thespesius discoursed severally of each thing, saying: That 
Adrasteia the Daughter of Jupiter and Necessity was placed 
highest and above the rest, to punish and to be revenged 
of all sorts of crimes and heinous sins, and that of wicked and 
sinful wretches there was not one (great or small) who either by 
force or cunning could ever save himself and escape punishment : 
but of one kind of pain and punishment (for three sorts there be 
in all) belonged to this gaoler or executioner, and another to that ; 
for there is one which is quick and speedy called Ilowy, that is 
Penalty, and this taketh in hand the execution and chastisement 
of those who immediately in this life (whiles they are in their 
bodies) be punished by the body, after a mild and gentle manner, 
leaving unpunished many light faults, which require some petty 
purgation ; but such as require more ado to have their vices and 
sins cured, God committeth them to be punished after death to a 
second tormentress, named Aixy, that is to say, Revenge; mary those 
who are so laden with sins that they be altogether incurable, when 
Aixn bath given over and thrust them from her, the third minis- 
tress of Adrasteia, which of all other is most cruel, and named 
Erinnys, runneth after, chasing and pursuing them as they wander 
and run up and down; these (I say), she courseth and hunteth 
with great misery and much dolor, until such time as she have 
overtaken them all and plunged them into a bottomless pit of 
darkness inenarrable and invisible. . . . Observe well (quoth he) 
and consider the diverse colours of these souls of all sorts; for 
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this blackish and foul duskish hue is properly the tincture of 
avarice and niggardise ; that which is deep red and fiery betokeneth 
cruelty and malice; whereas if it stand much upon blue it is a 
sign that there intemperance and looseness in the use of pleasures 
hath remained a long time, and will be hardly scoured off, for that 
it is a vile vice: but the violet colour and sweetish withal pro- 
ceedeth from envy, a venomous and poisoned colour... . But 
here it is a sign that the purification of the soul is fully finished, 
whenas all these tinctures are done away quite, whereby the soul 
may appear in her native hue, all fresh, neat, clear, and lightsome. 
. . . Now, of these souls some there be which after they have 
been well and thoroughly chastised, and that sundry times, recover 
in the end a decent habitude and disposition ; but others again 
are such as the vehemence of their ignorance, and the flatter- 
ing shew of pleasures and lustful desire, transporteth them 
into the bodies of brute beasts . . . they desire by the means of 
the body to enjoy the fruition of their appetite; forasmuch as 
here there is nothing at all but a bare shadow, and as one would 
say, a vain dream of pleasure which never cometh to perfection 
and fulness. When he had thus said, he brought and led me 
away most swiftly an infinite way ; howbeit, with ease and gently, 
upon the rays of the light, as if they had been wings, unto a certain 
place where there was a huge wide chink tending downward still, 
and thither being come, he perceived that he was forlorn and for- 
saken of that powerful spirit that conducted and brought him 
thither ; where he saw that other souls also were in the same case; 
for being gathered and flocked together like a sort of birds, they 
fly downward round about this gaping chawne, but enter into it 
directly they durst not ; now the said chink resembled for all the 
world within the caves of Bacchus, so tapissed and adorned they 
were with the verdure of great leaves and branches, together with 
all variety of gay flowers, from whence arose and breathed forth 
a sweet and mild exhalation, which yielded a delectable and 
pleasant savour, wonderful odoriferous, with a most temperate air, 
which no less affected them that smelled thereof than the scent of 
wine contenteth those who love to drink: in such sort as the 
souls, feeding and feasting themselves with these fragrant odours, 
were very cheerful, jocund and merry ; so as round about the said 
place there was nothing but pastime, joy, solace, mirth, laughing 
and singing, much after the manner of men that rejoice one with 
another, and take all the pleasure and delight that possibly they 
can. And he said, moreover, that Bacchus by that way mounted 
up into the society of the Gods, and afterwards conducted Semele; 
and withal, that it was called the place of Lethe, that is to say, 
Oblivion: whereupon he would not let Thespesius, though he 
were exceeding desirous, to stay there, but drew him away per- 
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force ; instructing him thus much and giving him to understand, 
that reason and the intelligible part of the mind is dissolved and, 
as it were, melted and moistened by this pleasure; but the un- 
reasonable part which savoureth of the body, being watered and 
incarnate therewith, reviveth the memory of the body ; and upon 
this remembrance, there groweth and ariseth a lust and con- 
cupiscence, which haleth and draweth unto generation (for so he 
called it), to wit, a consent of the soul thereto, weighed down and 
aggravated with over much moisture. Having therefore traversed 
another way as long as the other, he was ware that he saw a 
mighty standing bow] into which diverse rivers seemed to fall and 
discharge themselves, whereof one was whiter than the foam of the 
sea or driven snow, another of purple hue or scarlet colour, like to 
that which appeareth in the rainbow; as for others, they seemed 
afar off to have every one of them their distinct lustre and several 
tincture. But when they approached near unto them, the afore- 
said bowl, after that the air about was discussed and vanished 
away, and the different colours of those rivers no more seen, left 
the more flourishing colour, except only the white. Then he saw 
there three Daemons or Angels sitting together in triangular form, 
medling and mixing the rivers together with certain measures. 
And this guide of Thespesius’s soul said, moreover, that Orpheus 
came so far when he went after his wife ; but for that he kept not 
well in mind that which he there saw, he had sowen one false tale 
among men; to wit, that the oracle at Delphi was common to 
Apollo and the Night (for there was no commerce or fellowship 
at all between the Night and Apollo). But this oracle (quoth he) 
is common to the Moon and the Night, which hath no determinate 
and certain place upon the Earth, but is always errant and wander- 
ing among men by dreams and apparitions ; which is the reason 
that dreams compounded and mingled, as you see, of falsehood and 
truth, of variety and simplicity, are spread and scattered over 
the world. But as touching the oracle of Apollo, neither have 
you seen it (quoth he), nor ever shall be able to see; for the 
terrene substance or earthly part of the soul is not permitted to 
arise and mount up on high, but bendeth downward, being fastened 
unto the body. And with that he approached at once nearer, en- 
deavouring to shew him the shining light of the three-feet or three- 
footed stool, which (he said) from the bosom of the goddess Themis 
reached as far as to the Mount Parnassus. And having a great 
desire to see the same, yet he could not, his eyes were so dazzled 
with the brightness thereof; howhbeit, as he passed by, a loud 
and shrill voice he heard of a woman, who, among other things 
delivered in metre, uttered also, as it should seem by way of pro- 
phecy, the very time of his death: and the Daemon said it was 
the voice of Sibylla; for she, being carried round in the globe 
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and face of the moon, did foretell and sing what was to come: but 
being desirous to hear more, he was repelled and driven by the 
violence of the moon, as it were with certain whirl-puffs, clean a 
contrary way; so he could hear and understand but few things, 
and those very short ; namely, the accident about the hill Vesuvius, 
and how Dicaéarchia should be consumed and burnt by casual fire, 
as also a clause or piece of a verse, as touching the emperor who 
then reigned, to this effect :— 


A gracious prince he is, but yet must die, 
And empire leave, by force of malady. 


After this they passed on forward to see the pains and torments 
of those who were punished; and there at first they beheld all 
things most piteous and horrible to see to; for Thespesius, who 
doubted nothing less, met in that place with many of his friends, 
kinsfolk, and familiar companions, who were in torment, and 
suffering dolorous pains and infamous punishment they moaned 
themselves, lamenting and calling and crying unto him. At the 
last he had a sight of his own father rising out of a deep pit; full 
he was of pricks, gashes, and wounds, and stretching forth his 
hands unto him, was (mauger his heart) forced to break silence, 
yea, and compelled by those who had the charge and super- 
intendence of the said punishments, to confess with a loud and 
audible voice, that he had been a wicked murderer of certain 
strangers and guests whom he had lodged in his house; for 
perceiving that they had silver and gold about them, he had 
wrought their death by the means of poison; and albeit he had 
not been detected thereof in his lifetime, whiles he was upon the 
earth, yet here was he convicted and had sustained already part 
of his punishment, and expected to endure the rest afterwards. 
Now Thespesius durst not make suit nor intercede for his father, 
so affrighted he was and astonied; but desirous to withdraw 
himself and be gone, he lost sight of that courteous and kind 
guide of his which all this while had conducted him, and he saw 
him no more: but he might perceive other horrible and hideous 
spirits who enforced and constrained him to pass further, as if it 
were necessary that he should traverse still more ground: so he 
saw those who were notorious malefactors, in the view of every 
man (or who in this world had been chastised), how their shadow 
was here tormented with less pain, and nothing like to others, as 
having been feeble and imperfect in the reasonless part of the 
soul, and therefore subject to passions and affections; but such as 
were disguised and cloaked with an outward appearance and 
reputation of virtue abroad, and yet had lived covertly and 
secretly at home in wickedness, certain that were about them 
forced some of them to turn the inside outward, and with much 
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pain and grief to lay themselves open, to bend and bow, and 
discover their hypocritical hearts within, even against their own 
nature, like unto the scolopenders of the sea when they have 
swallowed down an hook, are wont to turn themselves outward: 
but others they flayed and displayed, discovering plainly and 
openly how faulty, perverse, and vicious they had been within, 
as whose principal part of the reasonable soul vice had possessed. 
He said, moreover, that he saw other souls wound and interlaced 
one within another, two, three, and more together, like to vipers 
and other serpents, and these not forgetting their old grudge and 
malicious ranker one against another, or upon remembrance of 
losses and wrongs sustained by others, fell to gnawing and 
devouring each other. Also, that there were three parallel lakes 
ranged in equal distance one from the other; the one seething 
and boiling with gold, another of lead exceeding cold, and a 
third, most rough, consisting of iron: and that there were certain 
spirits called Daemons which had the overlooking and charge of 
them ; and these, like unto metal-founders, or smiths, with certain 
instruments either plunged in, or drew out, souls. As for those 
who were given to filthy lucre, and by reason of insatiable avarice 
committed wicked parts, those they let down into the lake of 
melted gold, and when they were once set on a light fire, and 
made transparent by the strength of those flames within the said 
lake, then plunged they were into the other of lead; where after 
they were congealed and hardened in manner of hail, they trans- 
ported them anew into the third lake of iron, where they became 
exceeding black and horrible, and being cracked and broken by 
reason of their dryness and hardness, they changed their form, 
and then at last (by his saying) they were thrown again into the 
foresaid lake of gold, suffering by the means of these changes and 
mutations intolerable pains. But those souls (quoth he) who 
made the greatest moan unto him, and seemed most miserably 
(of all others) to be tormented, were they who, thinking they 
were escaped and past their punishment, as who had suffered 
sufficiently for their deserts at the hands of vengeance, were taken 
again and put to fresh torments; and those they were for whose 
sins their children and others of their posterity suffered punish- 
‘ment: for whensoever one of the souls of their children or 
nephews in lineal descent either met with them, or were brought 
unto them, the same fell into a fit of anger, crying out upon 
them, shewing the marks of the torments and pains that it 
sustained, reproaching and hitting them in the teeth therefor ; 
but the other, making haste to fly and hide themselves, yet were 
not able so to do; for incontinently the tormentors followed after 
and pursued them, who brought them back again to their punish- 
ment, crying out and lamenting for nothing so much as that they 
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did foresee the torment which they were to suffer, as having 
experience thereof already. Furthermore, he said that he saw 
some, and those in number many, either children or nephews, 
hanging together fast like bees or bats, murmuring and grumbling 
for anger, when they remembered and called to mind what 
sorrows and calamities they sustained for their sake. But the 
last thing that he saw were the souls of such as entered into 
a second life and new nativity, as being turned and transformed 
forcibly into other creatures of all sorts, by certain workmen 
appointed therefor, who, with tools for the purpose, and many a 
stroke, forged and framed some of their parts new, bent and 
wrested others, took away and abolished a third sort; and all, 
that they might sort and be suitable to other conditions and 
lives: among which he espied the soul of Nero afflicted already 
grievously enough otherwise, with many calamities, pierced 
thorough every part with spikes and nails red-hot with fire: 
and when the artisans aforesaid took it in hand to transform it 
into the shape of a viper, of which kind (as Pindarus saith) the 
young ones gnaweth through the bowels of the dam to come into 
the world, and to devour it, he said that all on a sudden there 
shone forth a great light out of which there was heard a voice 
giving commandment that they should metamorphose and trans- 
figure it into the form of another kind of beast more gentle and 
tame, forging a water-creature of it, chanting about standing 
lakes and marishes ; for that he had been in some sort punished 
already for the sins which he had committed, and besides, some 
good turn is due unto him from the gods, in that, of all his 
subjects, he had exempted from tax, tallage, and tribute the best 
nation and most beloved of the gods, to wit, the Greeks. Thus 
far forth, he said, he was only a spectator of these matters; but 
when he was upon his return, he abid all the pains in the world 
for very fear that he had; for there was a certain woman, for 
visage and stately bigness admirable, who took hold on him, and 
said: Come hither, that thou mayest keep in memory all that 
thou hast seen the better: wherewith she put forth unto him 
a little rod or wand all fiery, such as painters or enamellers use ; 
but there was another that stayed her: and then he might 
perceive himself to be blown by a strong and violent wind with 
a trunk or pipe, so that in the turning of an hand he was within 
his own body again, and so began to look up with his eyes 
in manner out of his grave and sepulchre. 


Let me now call the reader’s attention to some points 
which ought to be noticed in the foregoing Myth. 

The Myth, as I said, is one of a well-marked class of 
Eschatological Myths (to which the Timarchus Myth in 
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Plutarch’s de Genio Socratis also belongs) based on the ritual 
observed at Initiation, which, indeed, they merely transfer 
from the sanctuary in this world to the* world of spirits. 
The apparent death of-Aridaeus-Thespesius stands in the 
Myth for the ceremonial death which an initiated person 
suffers, who, in simulating actual death by falling into a 
trance, or even by allowing himself to be treated as a corpse, 
dies to sin in order to live henceforth a regenerate life in this 
world. The'accident which brings on the state of apparent 
death is a literary device adopted in order to give veri- 
similitude to the idea that the Soul of Aridaeus-Thespesius 
actually visits the other world, and returns to this world to 
tell the tale. By this device the experiences of a newly 
initiated person returning to ordinary life a regenerate man 
are transformed into those which an actual revenant from 
beyond the grave would have to tell. The accident which 
befalls Aridaeus-Thespesius is, in fact, the mythological 
equivalent of the éxAn&us which confounds the candidate at 
the beginning of his Initiation—an éxcwAnfss comparable with 
the sharpness of death, and resulting in a trance, during 
which he is ceremonially a dead man. 


Pour acquérir une 4me nouvelle (says M. le Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella),? “il fant renoncer 4 l’ancienne ; il faut d’abord mourir. 
Aussi la plupart des initiations impliquent-elles une mort 
apparente, soit qu’on soumette le néophyte 4 une immolation 
simulée, soit qu’on lui impose un voyage au pays des défunts. 
Mourir, disait Plutarque, en jouant sur les mots, c'est étre 
initié: reAcvrav=edciobat. Réciproquement, pourrait-on ajouter, 
étre initié, c'est mourir. Du moins cest encourir une mort 
temporaire pour revivre dans les conditions différentes et meil- 
leures. En ce sens Jinitiation est bien une ré-génération. I] 
en était ainsi chez les anciens, aussi bien que parmi les peuplades 
non civilisées dont je viens de décrire les coutumes.” 

Nous voyons par le récit d’Apulée que initiation aux mystéres 
dTsis était envisagée comme une mort volontaire conduisant 4 


1 Hleusinia (Paris, 1903), p. 63. 

2 0.c, p. 62: ‘‘ Dans certaines parties du Congo, les jeunes gens en Age de 
passer hommes feignent de tomber morts. Emportés par les féticheurs dans 
la forét,, ils y passent plusieurs mois, parfois plusieurs années; puis ils ren- 
trent dans leur famille, mais ils doivent se comporter comme s’ils avaient tout 
oublié de leur vie antérieure, y compris le langage et l’habitude de se nourrir 
eux-mémes. On doit refaire leur éducation, comme s'il s’agissait de nouveau- 
nés.” Of. W. H. Bentley, Life on the Congo (London, 1887), pp. 78 ff. 
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une autre viet Les mystéres de Cybéle comprenaient le tauro- 
bole et le criobole, ot l’'initié, couché dans une fosse, recevait sur 
le corps le sang d’un taureau ou d’un bélier; dés ce moment il 
devenait taurobolio criobolioqgue in aeternwm renatus.2 Dans VInde, 
aujourd’hui encore, le jeune brahmane qui veut se fair initier 
a la connaissance du Véda par un gourou doit se soumettre & une 
cérémonie qui le fait prétendument repasser 4 l'état d’embryon.® 
Enfin, au sein du Christianisme, le baptéme qui constitue la for- 
malité essentielle de Yentrée dans la communauté des fidéles a 
toujours été présenté comme un ensevelissement symbolique en 
vue d’une résurrection spirituelle* On lit sur larchitrave du 
baptistére du Latran, le plus ancien de la chrétienté actuelle, la 
devise suivante, qu’y avait fait graver, au V° siécle, le pape 
Xystus iii. -— 

Caelorum regnum sperate, hoc fonte renati ; 

Non recipit felix vita semel genitos. 


La prestation des veeux, dans certains ordres religieux, qui est 
une véritable initiation, comprend une célébration de J’office des 
morts sur le novice couché dans une biére ou étendu sous un 
suaire, entre quatre cierges. Aprés le chant du Miserere, il se 
reléve, fait le tour de assistance en recevant le baiser de paix 
et va communier entre les mains de l’abbé.5 De ce jour, il prend 
un nouveau nom qu'il gardera jusqu’a la mort.® 


1 Met, xi. 

2 Corp. Inse. Lat, vi. p. 97, No. 510. 

8 Sacred Books of the Hast, vol. xliv. pp. 86-90. Perhaps we may be allowed 
to bring into comparison with this custom another custom mentioned by Dr. 
Budge: speaking of a certain prehistoric form of burial in Egypt, he says 
(Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, p. 162 ff.): ‘‘They are buried in the ante- 
natal position of a child, and we may perhaps be justified in seeing in this 
custom the symbol of a hope that as the child is born from this position into the 
world, so might the deceased be born into the life in the world beyond the 
grave... . The Egyptians continued to mummify their dead, not believing 
that their physical bodies would rise again, but because they wished the 
spiritual body to ‘sprout’ or ‘germinate’ from them, and if possible—at least 
it seems so—to be in the form of the physical body.” 

% Rom. vi. 4, Coloss. ii. 12, ‘‘ Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye 
are risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead.” 

5 Ceremoniale benedictinum, in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris, 
Gaume, 1863), t. xix. pp. 184, 185. 

§ See also Dieterich (Hine Mithrasliturgie, pp. 158-161, 166, 175), and 
authorities cited by him (¢.g. Frazer, The Golden Bough, iii. 442 ff.; Codrington, 
The Melanesians, 39), for the wide prevalence among primitive, as well as among 
civilised races, of this view of Initiation (whether Initiation at the age of 
puberty, or at other times) asa Death (simulated by the novice) and a New 
Birth, followed often by the imposition of a New Name. When ceremonial 
Death takes the form of actual unconsciousness, a stupefying drink is generally 
the agent employed. I would suggest that the drinking of the water of Lethe, 
in Greek mythology, by Souls about to be born again in the flesh, has its origin 
in this custom of administering a stupefying drink to the patients of initiatory 
rites, who ‘‘ die to live.” 

‘For all Greek mysteries,” says Mr. A. Lang (Homeric Hymns, p. 98), ‘‘a 
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The Place of Lethe, in the Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth, is 
difficult to localise; but it is evidently a place Souls come 
to in their descent from the aethereal and Serial regions, lying 
somewhere between these regions and the Earth. The foliage 
and flowers of the place remind us of the Terrestrial Paradise, 
midway between Heaven and Earth, in which Dante places 
the Stream of Lethe. Plutarch’s whole description, however, 
reflects the doctrine, which we afterwards find in Plotinus 
and others of the Neo-Platonic school, of the Mirror and Bowl 
of Dionysus, and cannot properly be brought into line with 
such a description of the River of Lethe as we have in the 
Myth of Er. In one point, however, the two descriptions 
seem to be at one—the Place of Lethe is not subterranean. 

The Bowl, the Oracle of Night and the Moon, at which 
the three Daemons sit, mixing dreams, is, I think, the Moon, 
above which the Soul of Aridaeus-Thespesius cannot rise, 
because the irrational part of it is still in the body on Earth. 
As we learn from the de facie in orbe lunae, that part, as well 
as the rational part, rises, at the death of the body on Earth, 
up to the Moon; and it is only when the death of the 
irrational part has taken place on the Moon that the rational 
part can rise to its original home, the Sun. The rational 
part of the Soul of Aridaeus-Thespesius, then, comes near to, 
but may not pass, the Moon; and can only see from afar the 
glory of the true Delphi which is eternal in the Heavens— 
the Sun, the seat of Apollo, the home of Reason. Orpheus, 
when he went to seek Eurydice, came, Aridaeus-Thespesius is 
told, only as far as the Oracle of Dreams, i.e. the Moon. The 
celestial or astronomical eschatology, which, in Plutarch, has 
taken the place of the terrestrial, converts, we thus see, the 
xatdBacts ‘Opdéws into an dvdBacts.” 
satisfactory savage analogy can be found. These spring straight from human 
nature ; from the desire to place customs, and duties, and taboos under divine 
protection ; from the need of strengthening them, and the influence of the 
elders, by mystic sanctions ; from the need of fortifying and trying the young 
by probations of strength, secrecy, and fortitude ; from the magical expulsion of 
hostile influences ; from the sympathetic magic of early agriculture ; from study 
of the processes of nature regarded as personal; and from guesses, surmises, 


visions, and dreams as to the fortunes of the wandering soul on its way to its 
final home.” 

1 Chapters 28-30. : 

2 Mr. Arthur Fairbanks (Class. Rev. Nov. 1901), commenting on Soph. Ajax, 
1192, and quoting Eur. Hel. 1016, 1219, Frag. 971, Suppl. 1140, connects the 
ascension of Souls into the aether with the practice of cremation. 
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The torments of Hell or Purgatory are described in the 
Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth with almost Dantesque power ; 
indeed, the three lakes and the treatment of Souls in them 
present a picture of terror which it would be hard to out- 
match in literature. But where is the place of these 
torments? Under the Earth? I think not. The following 
passage in the de facie in orbe lunae seems to me to be 
conclusive in favour of locating these torments in the lower 
region of the air: wacay yuy7y, dvouv Te Kal adv vO, T@pATOS 
exrecodcay, eipappévov éorl re petakd yhs wal cedrvys 
xopio mravnOfvar ypovev obk cov: GAN ai pev Adixor Kai 
axorxacrot Sixas tev adienudtrev tivovors tas 8 érveckeis, 
bcov ahayveicar kal aworvetcas amd Tod capatos, aoTep 
aitiov Tovnpov, piacpovs, év TO TpgoTadT@ Tov dépos, bv 
Aepdvas Gdov xadovdar, del yiverOas ypdvoy Twa TeTarypévoy.' 
The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing passage seems 
to be borne out by the passage at the beginning of the 
Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth, where Souls are seen ascending 
like bubbles—Souls of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent, 
each sort distinguished by its own colour; and the gulf, or 
xdopa, which Timarchus sees in the de genio Socratis Myth, 
he sees when he is no longer within sight of the Earth: it 
is the place of torment—a seething abyss of air (I think), 
on the surface of which half-submerged Souls are seen floating, 
like stars or will-o’-the-wisps? At the same time it must 
be admitted that Plutarch’s power of place-visualisation is 
not so clear and distinct as to leave one without doubt as to 
the locality of his Place of Torment—it may, after all, be 
subterranean, not aerial; I am inclined, however, to think 
that, following undoubted precedent,’ he makes it aerial— 
that he localises the whole eschatological drama—JInferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso—in the air and aether. 

‘There is another point of interest which ought to be 
noticed in connection with the Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth 
—the remarkably developed power of colour-visualisation of 

1 Plutarch, de fac. in orbe lun. 28. 2 De gen. Soc. 22. 

3 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 819, n. 4, where the Stoical doctrine of the levity of 
the Soul is alluded to as incompatible with its xardSacts, and Sext. adv. phys. 1, 
71, is quoted for this—kat yap ode ras Yuxds eveorw Srovofoa xitw pepopévas. 
Aewrouepe’s yap ofoa els ros dvw paddov rérovs Kougodopofor. See supra, 


p. 367, n. 2, for the localisation of Hell in the Third Heaven by the writer of 
the Secrets of Enoch. 
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which it affords evidence. Effects of light, lustre, and colour 
constantly appeal to us. But, on the other hand, the power 
of place-and-form-visualisation seems to Wt deficient, or, at 
any rate, not to be developed equally with that of colour- 
visualisation. Plutarch’s other great Eschatological Myth— 
that in the de genio Socratis—likewise affords evidence of 
highly developed power of colour-visualisation with, at any 
rate, comparatively little power of place-and-form-visualisa- 
tion! Highly developed power of visualising in both kinds 
—in both colour and form—is indeed a rare gift. Dante 
had it. Place and Form are as distinct in the Inferno and 
Purgatorio as Light and Colour are glorious in the Paradiso. 
Plato visualises Place and Form with great distinctness, but 
not, I think, with Dante’s convincing distinctness; the 
Abstract Thinker competed, in Plato, with the Poet to a much 
greater extent than in Dante. In power of colour-visualisa- 
tion, however, Dante is greatly Plato’s superior; and com- 
paring Plato and Plutarch in this respect, I would say that 
the latter gives, at any rate, more evidence of the possession 
of the power than the former does. Against the remarkable 
colour effects of the Myths in the de genio Socratis and the 
de sera numinis vindicta, we can only set, from Plato’s Myths, 
some much more ordinary effects—that of the description, in 
the Phaedo Myth, of the party-coloured Earth seen from above, 
that of the colour of the Stygian Region in the same Myth, 
that of the rainbow-coloured pillar in the Myth of Er, and 
certain general effects of light conveyed by words here and 
there in the Phaedrus Myth. This is not the place to pursue 
the subject of the relation of highly developed power of 
colour-visualisation and highly developed power of form- 
visualisation to each other and to other faculties in the Man 
of Science and the Poet respectively. It is a subject which 
has special importance for the psychology of the poetical 
temperament, and deserves more attention, in that connection, 
than it has hitherto received ; although invaluable service has 
already been done, in the way of laying the foundation from 
which any such special inquiry must start, by Mr. F. Galton 
in his Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development 
(1883), to which the reader is now referred. 


1 This Myth is given on pp. 441 ff. 
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VI 
n ‘ yd 
4 ams Movedy xatoxayyn Te Kal pavia 


It was maintained in the Introductory Part of this work 
that the Poet performs his essential function as Poet only in 
so far as he rouses Transcendental Feeling in his patient, 
and that he does so by inducing in him the state of dream- 
consciousness. It is characteristic of this state, as induced 
by the Poet, that it does not continue for any appreciable 
length of time, but takes the form of fitfully recurrent lapses 
in the midst of a waking consciousness, which it is also the 
Poet’s function—but only as skilled workman, not as inspired 
Poet—to furnish with suitable objects. As workman the 
Poet must have skill to tell a story, whether in narrative, 
or in dramatic or in lyrical form, whether true or fictitious, 
which shall be interesting to the waking consciousness as 
a story—which shall appeal powerfully to our natural love of 
“anthropology,” and to other common sentiments of the 
human breast. The interesting story, with its appeal to our 
common sentiments, constitutes, as it were, the Body of the 
poem, and bulks largely — 


She would na ha’e a Lowland Laird, 
Nor be an English Lady ; 

But she’s awa wi’ Duncan Graham, 
An’ he’s row’d her in his plaidie. 


This is “what the poem is about ”—its subject matter, its 
Body—and is always with us. But the Soul—the essential 
Poetry of a poem, is apprehended only at those moments 
when the common sentiments—wonder, love, pity, dread, 
curiosity, amusement— roused by the workman’s artistic 
handling of the subject-matter, are satisfied fantastically, as 
in a dream, by some image presented or suggested, or by some 

-1 Phaedrus, 245.4: rptrn 6& awd Movedy xaroxwyh re xat parla AaBodoa 
arahiv kai &Barov poxnv éyelpovea Kal éxBaxxetdovoa card re gdas cal Kara 
rhy &dAqv wolnow pupia Tay Tradkady épya Koopoloa Tods. érvyvyvouévous 
madever, ds 8 av dvev pavlas Movody éml roinrixas Ovpas apixnrat, rebels ws 
dpa éx réyvys txavds woinrhs éodyevos, drekys atrés re xal % molnow brd ris 
Tay pawopevwy ToD cwppavotvros Apavlaby. 


Plato’s Jon should be read in connection with this. Ht is a study of ‘‘ Poetic 
Juspiration.” 
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mysterious omen of word or phrase or cadence. It is in 
giving such satisfaction to natural sentiments which his art 
has aroused in his patient that the Poet shows his genius 
as distinguished from his art. His gift is a sort of pavtexy 
nal’ trvov. In sleep some ordinary sensation of cold, o 
heat, or of some other kind, starts an explanatory pageant 
of dream-images. So in the Poet’s mind some common senti- 
ment, which he experiences more vividly than other men a 
he tells his story, expresses itself suddenly in some image or 
other representation ; and his reader, in whose mind he has 
already roused the same sentiment by his story, welcomes the 
image or other representation, as expressing the sentiment— 
as relieving the weight of it, as solving the mystery of 
it, as justifying it. It is in a dream, fantastically, that the 
relief, the solution, the justification, are found; for the Poet’s 
image, the product in him of the dream-consciousness, becomes 
in the Poet’s patient the producer of a state of consciousness 
like that which produced it in the Poet. The case is 
analogous to that of one mimicking or dwelling on the out- 
ward expression of a mental state in another, and having the 
state thereby produced by reaction in himself. 

The dream-state produced in the patient by the reaction 
on his consciousness of the imagery, and other dream-products, 
supplied by the genius of the Poet, though it lasts as dream- 
state but for a moment, yet leaves an effect behind which 
persists more or less sensibly throughout the waking con- 
sciousness which follows; and if the lapses into the dream- 
state induced by a poem are frequent, the effect, persisting in 
the waking consciousness which apprehends the subject-matter, 
becomes always more and more impressive. This effect may 
be described as a feeling of having lately been in some Sarpdvios 
Toros, where the true reasons of the things which happen in 
this world of ordinary experience are laid up; a Place in 
which one understood the significance of these things, although 
one cannot now explain what one then understood. In the 
Phaedrus Myth, where the Souls peep over the edge of the 
Cosmos for a moment into the wedSiov dAnOelas beyond, and 
then sink down into the region of the sensible, this feeling of 


“having just now understood the true significance of things” 
is pictorially rendered. 
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I venture to urge on those who discuss that vexed 
question-—“ What is Poetic Truth?” the importance of not 
neglecting this “feeling of having just now understood the 
true significance of things”—-a feeling which, of course, is 
experienced pretty generally, and quite apart from the in- 
fluence of Poetry, although in the case of those who come 
under that influence it is so elaborately procured and regu- 
lated as to become an important factor in their lives. When 
we are told by the exponents of “ Poetic Truth,” from Aristotle 
downwards, that it is the “ Universal,’—that “Poetry sets 
forth the Universal,”’——we are not asked to believe that there 
are Universals (in the plural) of Poetry like those of Science 
—-principles supplied by Poetry which explain particulars, or 
furnish some definite guidance in respect of them, as, eg., the 
Law of Gravitation “explains” the orbits of the planets, or 
even as the “Principles of Economics” furnish guidance in 
particular cases arising in the course of business. If, then, 
the exponents of “ Poetic Truth” do not claim for the “ Uni- 
versal” of Poetry that it provides any such explanation or 
guidance in detail, what do they understand it to be and do? 

It seems to me that their exposition amounts to this :— 
The Universal of Poetry is that which does for the details of 
the Poet’s interesting Story or Picture what “Knowledge of 
the Good” does for the objects of Conduct: it is olov rd dds, 
as it were a Light, in which they are bathed and altered 
—an atmosphere of solemn elemental feeling through 
which we see the representations of Poetry, as we see the 
presentations of Social Life—its claims and temptations— 
through the medium of the Sense of Duty. If this is 
what the doctrine of the “Universal of Poetry,” as ex- 
pounded by those who have written on the subject, amounts 
to, I am entirely in agreement with them. I am merely 
putting their doctrine in other words when I state my own 
view as follows :—The “ Universal of Poetry” is apprehended 
by us when, having entered at the beck of the Poet, our pucra- 
yoryos, into the vast wonderland of the dream-consciousness, 
we presently return therefrom to the waking world of his 
interesting story, and see its particulars again with the eyes 
of revenants who now know their secret meaning—or rather, 
know that they have a secret meaning—that they represent, 
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here in the world of our ordinary observations and sentiments, 
the truth of a deeper order of reality. So, Plato! will have 
his Guardians believe that the particular events of their lives 
here are but representative doubles of things which are accom- 
plished in a real life behind: the Guardians are to be told 
that “their youth was a dream ”—that they merely imagined 
that they were being educated here: in reality, all the while, 
it was elsewhere, in the womb of their Mother Earth, that 
they were being fashioned and nurtured. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not underrate the 
importance in Poetry of all that appeals to our love of 
“anthropology.” The Odyssey must be interesting as, say, the 
Voyages of Columbus are interesting; the Songs of Burns and 
Goethe must be interesting as the common sentiments and 
experiences which they set forth are interesting to us all in 
our own lives and the lives of our neighbours. Minute 
character-drawing, the picturesque portrayal of people as they 
strike the eye in their surroundings, dramatic representation 
of their doings and fortunes, and description of the natural 
world, especially as scene of man’s adventures and musings— 
all these, in their proper places, must be supplied by the Poet ; 
but they are what I have called the Body of Poetry—they 
constitute the material which the Soul of Poetry inspires. 
The material must, indeed, be interesting to the waking con- 
sciousness, if it is to be inspired; but it may well be interest- 
ing without being inspired. The inspiration, I have argued, 
if it comes, comes from the dream-consciousness. The Soul of 
Poetry is apprehended in its Body at the moment when we 
awake from the “ Poet’s Dream,” and on a sudden see the passing 
figures and events of his interesting story arrested in their 
temporal flight, like the “brede of marble men and maidens” 
on the Grecian Urn, and standing still, sub specie aeternitatis, 
as emblems——of what ?-—of Eternal Verities,the purport of which 
we cannot now recall; but we know that they are valid, and are 
laid up in that other world from which we are newly returned.” 

1 Republic, 414. 

2 See Plotinus, Hnn. vi. 9. 9 and 10: speaking of the return from the ecstatic 
to ordinary consciousness, he says—-dic¢pacrov 7d Oéaya (what was seen in the 
ecstatic state). ads yap dy dpwaryyelAedé ris chs Erepov ox lidwy exeivo bre eBeGro | 
Zrepov, dda év wrpds davréy ; and see infra, p. 887, where it is contended that the 


feeling of being ‘‘one with the world” is that experienced when great poetry 
exerts its influence most powerfully. 
26 
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It may be objected that “Poetic Truth” is not rated 
highly enough when its “Universal” is identified with a 
“vague feeling” of some inexplicable significance attaching to 
objects and sentiments, within the sphere of ordinary experi- 
ence, which are brought before us in the Poet’s story. The 
patent fact that Poetry “elevates” men’s lives may be urged 
against a view which reduces its “ Truth ” to the low level, it 
may be thought, of a feeling of the “Irrational Part of the 
Soul.” I would meet this objection by referring to what I 
have said about the relation of the conscious Self of waking 
experience—the sensitive and rational Self—to the Self of 
the dream-consciousness, and of both to the unconscious Self 
of the “Vegetative Part of the Soul,” in which they have 
their roots. The Vegetative Part, I argued, is the principle 
within us which inspires the conscious life with that which 
is the foundation of conduct, and (when we turn to specula- 
tion) the beginning and end of Metaphysics—that faith in 
reality and goodness in the strength of which we struggle on, 
seeking ever new experiences and adventures. I put no 
slight, therefore, upon the “ Universal of Poetry” if I ascribe 
it to the inspiration of this fundamental principle making 
itself felt in consciousness, not in the normal form of implicit 
belief in the Worth of Life, but less normally as the dream- 
intuition of a ground of that belief. The Metaphysician is 
too often found trying to set forth a ground which shall be 
plain to the Understanding, forgetting that 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. 


The Poet does better: he induces the dream-intuition of a 
ground, and leaves us with the wonder of the vision haunting 
our minds when we wake to pursue the details of his interest- 
ing story. 

But in what form, it will be asked, dces this ground of 
our faith present itself to the dream-consciousness? It 
presents itself, I would answer, as “another world” one, 
unchanging, good, certified, by the testimony of one swift 
act of perfect intuition, to exist beyond, or rather within, the 
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world of multiplicity and change and trouble which the senses 
and understanding present to us; and, recapitulating all that 
I have said in this section, and other payts of this work, I 
would describe the way in which the Poet brings us to this 
intuition as follows :— 

The Poet, by means of words, makes us, his patients, see 
those wondrous images of the familiar things of human life 
and experience which he himself sees." We dream his dream. 
But, in a moment, our dream is past, and we see, with the 
waking mind’s eye, the familiar things which, a moment 
before—or was it not ages ago ?—-were so wondrously trans- 
formed for the dreaming mind’s-eye. Henceforth all is 
changed. Whatever bit of interesting human life and ex- 
perience the Poet has taken for his “subject,’—-be it the 
situation which appeals to tender sentiment in a love-song, 
the action which appeals to pity, fear, grief, risibility, expect- 
ant curiosity, in a play, the world of nature which appeals to 
us as scene of man’s adventures and musings, in a poem of 
observation and reflection whatever be the interesting bit of 
human life and experience which the Poet has presented to 
us, it is now, for us also, no longer a mere particular experi- 
ence. We now see this bit of common experience in a setting 
of mysterious feeling. When we try to explain to ourselves 
what this mysterious feeling is which can so wondrously 
transfigure a bit of common experience, we are fain to borrow 
the language of logic, and speak of it as a “ Universal ”— 
“the particular,” we say, “is no longer a particular: it bears 
the image of the Universal, reflects the light of the Uni- 
versal.” But this so-called “ Universal” is no conceptual 
product of the logical understanding: the logical understand- 
ing, like the senses, regards the World as a number of more or 
less connected items external to itself; but this feeling which 
is come over us is the feeling of being one with the World. 
This feeling of being one with the World is the reflection, in 
consciousness, of the condition of that unconscious “ Vegetative 

1 *¢ Als die einfachste und richtigste Definition der Poesie méchte ich diese 
aufstellen, dass sie die Kunst ist, durch Worte die Einbildungskraft ins Spiel 
zu versetzen” (Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, ii. 484), 
Poesis est genus doctrinae, verbis plerumque adstrictum, rebus solutum et 
licentiosum ; itaque ad phantasiam refertur, quae iniqua et illicita prorsus 


rerum conjugia et divortia comminisci et machinari solet (Bacon, de Augm. 
Se. ii, cap. 13). 
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Soul” in us which is the foundation of our conscious life 
which, by its continuous activity, sustains the broken activit 
of our conscious life, and correlates them, and inspires us w 
invincible faith in a real World, as part of which, or as « 
with which, it is good to live. This faith is the stuff out 
which the Thinking Faculty, in course of time, constructs 
preposterous “ontology,” or theory of a real World in whi 
and of which, it is good to be—a theory which consists 
the production of ex post facto reasons for what Transcenden 
Feeling, representing, in consciousness, the condition of - 
unconscious “ Vegetative Soul” in us, lays down as a s 
first principle,—that behind, or rather within, the tempo 
world of particular items presented to us in the life of - 
senses and understanding,—behind the world of “ phenom: 
which we can never explain” and “ passions of which we hi 
not yet formed clear and distinct ideas,” there is an eter 
World—one, unchangeable good. This is the World which 
“Vegetative Part of the Soul” puts its trust in; and © 
other “ Parts,” sensitive and rational, follow its lead—w 
increasing hesitation and scepticism as “ higher” operations 
consciousness come into play: but yet they follow— 


dyou 8 p? & Zed wal ot y’ % Terpwpévy 
Srot 00” ity cis Stateraypevos: 

as Gpopat y’ doxvos: Hv de py Gérw, 
Kakds yevdpevos, oddev Frrov Sopa, 


To feel of a sudden that there is surely an eternal Wo 
behind, or within, the temporal world of particular items 
to experience the xd@apows which Poetry—one among ot 
agencies—effects in us. 

I would conclude this Section with some remarks 
the place of Metrical Form— melodious and rhyth 
diction—and of Imagination, or Representation, respectiv 
in Poetry. 

If the essential function of Poetry, as Poetry, is to ro 
Transcendental Feeling by inducing lapses into the state 
dream -consciousness, it is easy to see that metrical form is hely 
towards the exercise of this function. Metrical form rey 
sents song and dance, both natural expressions of, and b 
powerfully reacting on, those modes of what may be cal 
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Empirical’ Feeling which have been most influential in the 
development of man as social being—sympaghy with kinsmen 
and associates, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, confidence and 
fear, experienced by each man in common with the other 
members of his tribe? When we civilised men are subjected 
to the influence of metrical diction, we are visited, in our soli- 
tude, by faint shadows, as it were, of those actual feelings 
which social song and dance expressed and strengthened in 
primitive man. As experiencing these feelings in this shadowy 
form, we are, ipso facto, withdrawn from the current world of 
actual feelings, sense-impressions, and concepts of the under- 
standing, and carried away to the confines of the dream-world 
into which it is the peculiar office of the Poet to transport us, 
in order that we may see, just for a moment, the creations 
with which he has filled it, and then may return, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of Transcendental Feeling, to see, in the 
waking world of his interesting story, the doubles of these 
creations reflecting, each with its own specific tint, the solemn 
light of that feeling. But is metrical form absolutely necessary 
to the exercise of this peculiar office of Poetry? For an answer 
to this question I go to a great poet, than whom there is none 
greater, I think, whether he be judged by power of rousing 
Transcendental Feeling or by mastery of the art of versifica- 
tion—to Coleridge. “The writings of Plato,” he says,’ “ and 


1 I venture to speak of ‘‘ Empirical Feeling” as distinguished from ‘‘ Tran- 
scendental Feeling.” Empirical Feeling has such modes as love, hate, fear, anger, 
surprise ; they are specifically marked off from one another, and are always 
experienced each in a set of circumstances, or in relation to some object, which 
is specifically marked off from other sets of circumstances or other objects. These 
modes of feeling accordingly, like the objects which arouse them, come into con- 
sciousness, or supervene ; they are @ posteriori data of consciousness—empirically 
received. But Transcendental Feeling—Faith in the Worth of Life—is not a 
datum of conscious experience, like this or that mode of Empirical Feeling ; it 
does not merely supervene or come into consciousness ; it is already involved 
in consciousness ; it is the a priort condition of conscious activity ; if we had it 
not, we should not endure to live and seek after the a posteriori data which make 
the content of life. 

2 ‘Circling in the common dance, moving and singing in the consent of com- 
mon labour, the makers of earliest poetry put into it those elements without which 
it cannot thrive now. . . . It is clear from the study of poetic beginnings that 
poetry in its larger sense is not a natural impulse of man, simply as man. His 
rhythmic and kindred instincts, latent in the solitary state, found free play only 
under communal conditions, and as powerful factors in the making of society.”— 
Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry (1901), p. 478. I find much that I can 
agree with in Prof. Gummere’s book ; but I think that he (together with many 
others) is wrong in making metrical form essential to Poetry. 

® Coleridge, Biogr. Lit, ch. xiv, 
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Bishop Taylor, and the Theoria Sacra of Burnet, furnish 
undeniable proofs that poetry of the highest kind may exist 
without metre, and even without the contradistinguishing 
objects of a poem;” and again, “ Metre in itself is simply a 
stimulant of the attention ... I write in metre, because I 
am about to use a language different from that of prose.” The 
evidence of Wordsworth is to the same effect; but as he is not 
a great master of versification, as Coleridge is, his evidence 
may be thought, perhaps, to be less valuable:—“It has been 
shown that the language of Prose,” Wordsworth says in the 
Preface to the Second Edition of his Poems (including Lyrical 
Ballads), “may yet be well adapted to Poetry; and it was pre- 
viously asserted that a large portion of the language of every 
good poem can in no respect differ from that of good Prose. 
We will go farther. It may be safely affirmed that there 
neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the 
language of Prose and metrical composition. . . . I here use 
the word ‘Poetry’ (though against my own judgment) as 
opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with metrical com- 
position, But much confusion has been introduced into criticism 
by this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the 
more philosophical one of Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. 
The only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre; nor is this, in 
truth, a strict antithesis, because lines and passages of metre so 
naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, even were it desirable.” If this 
evidence, as coming from one who is no great master of versi- 
fication, be thought lightly of, it ought, on the other hand, to 
be remembered that Wordsworth is Coleridge’s peer in power 
of rousing Transcendental Feeling, and exercises this power 
often through the medium of. studiously prosaic diction. His 
Poetry, therefore, is evidence, apart altogether from his critical 
opinion just quoted, in favour at least of the view that full 
poetic effect can be produced where the diction is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of prose. 

The view maintained by Coleridge and Wordsworth? is 
not, it would seem, orthodox. Recent critics of Poetry are 


1 Coleridge, oc. ch. xviii. 
? And Shelley, 4 Defence of Poetry: ‘‘The distinction between poets and 
prose writers is a vulgar error.” 
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generally in favour of the view that metrical form is an 
essential condition of the existence of “ Poetry.” ! 

Now, the difference between a great poet himself and 
critics of the ars poetica who are not, and do not pretend to 
be, great poets, or even poets at all, appears to me to be worth 
defining ; and I venture to define it as follows :— 

A great poet, like Wordsworth or Coleridge, is so intent 
upon the End of Poetry that he uses the means with little 
thought of what they happen to be in themselves. Critics ‘of 
Poetry, on the other hand, even when they are endowed with 
personal feeling for the End of Poetry, are apt, as: critics, to 
take that End for granted, and devote their attention exclu- 
sively to the very interesting subject of the means whereby it 
is achieved. They assume that, of course, a great poet pro- 
duces “poetic effect”; but not cherishing that effect as a 
personal experience to be received with undiminished wonder 
and joy whenever they read his poetry, they are apt, in their 
capacity of critics, to lose clear sight of it, and then to mistake 
for part of it something entirely distinct from it—the mere 
aesthetic effect produced by the melody and rhythm un- 
doubtedly present in most cases where there is Poetry. This 
mistake, I venture to think, lurks in the following definition 
of “ Poetry,’ which may be taken as expressing the view of a 
large, and in some respects, meritorious class of critics-—those 
who are impressed by the “necessity of considering literature 
as material of science ” :—“ Poetry is literature, usually of a 
high degree of Human Interest, which, in addition to its 
Human Interest, has in it an added Aesthetic Interest,” 4. 
appeals to “an aesthetic sense of rhythm.”* Here it may be 
that “high Human Interest”—though said to be only 
“usually” present—stands for the End of Poetry as Words- 
worth and Coleridge understand it; but the attainment of 
this end is made entirely dependent on successful appeal to 

1 A collection of opinions on this subject, I should think pretty nearly com- 
plete and certainly somewhat embarrassing by reason of the often very minute 
ifferences recorded, will be found in Professor Gummere’s work, The Beginnings 
of Poetry (1901); see also Professor Butcher's Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, pp. 148-147, and Mr. Adam’s‘note on Republic, 6018, 9. Plato and 
Aristotle both make uOOos the essential thing in Poetry : uérpor is ancillary: see 

Phacdo, 61 B, and Poet. 1451 b 29, quoted by Mr. Adam. 
2 An Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poetry, by Mark H. 


Liddell (1902), pp. 72 and 65. See also Gummere, o.c. ch. ii, ‘‘ Rhythm as the 
Essential Fact of Poetry.” 
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the aesthetic sense of rhythm—metrical form is made absolutely 
necessary to the exercise of the essential function of Poetry. 
Indeed, so vital is the connection between “metre” and 
“poetry” conceived to be, that we are asked to regard the 
rhythmic structure of the diction as only the outer form of a 
“rhythmic structure of ideation”: there can be no Poetry 
where there is not only a rhythmic structure of diction, but a 
rhythmic structure of ideation. 

While maintaining that not only is “Verse Form 
Interest” "successful appeal to the aesthetic sense of rhythm 
—no part of the true poetic effect, but that metrical form is 
not essential, even as means, to the production of true poetic 
affect, I, of course, am ready to admit that, when metrical 
form is absent, poetic effect is produced with greater difficulty 
than when that form is present; for the appeal made to the 
Self of the dream-consciousness is so much the weaker as 
being made solely through dream-scenery, without the aid of 
the nascent emotion accompanying the suggested Song and 
Dance. But dream-scenery suggested by the plainest prose is 
often, I submit, enough, by itself, to make the milieu in which 
it is possible to experience the true poetic effect. This could 
be illustrated abundantly from the Icelandic Sagas. On the 
other hand, it is often the case that the destruction of the 
metrical form, dream-scenery being left untouched, destroys 
that milieu: of this Plato gives us an amusing example in 
Republic, 393 E ff, where Iliad, i. 17 ff, is turned into prose; 
and, as Professor Gummere asks,’ “ What would be left in prose, 
any prose, of Goethe’s Ueber allen Ginfeln ist Ruh’ ?” Nothing 
of that particular poem certainly, the original diction of which 
is metrical. But, I submit, there are poems the original 
diction of which is not metrical. Because a poem, originally 
composed in metrical form, is spoilt as a poem by translation 
into prose, it does not follow that “prose” is impossible as the 
original form in which a poem may be composed. “There is no 
valid test for the historian save this test of rhythm,” says Pro- 
fessor Gummere.* It is a rough test—convenient, I dare say, 
for the purpose of the historian; but the philosophical student 
cannot accept it as having any value for his own purpose. 


1 Liddell, o.c. p. 145. 2 a6. p. 74. 
3 oc. p. 49. 4 oc. pp. 49, 50. 
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I would class metrical form, then, along with interesting 
story and skilful word-painting, as a part—an important, but 
not absolutely necessary part—of the mifiew in which the 
genius of the Poet finds it possible to produce poetic effect in 
his patient; that effect itself, of course, being something 
essentially distinct from the interest felt in the story, from 
the specific emotions roused by its incidents and scenery, or 
from the wd@os caused (it may be, first of all in the vocal 
chords") by the rhythm and melody of the words, whether 
spoken or unspoken. In the miliew of imagery and emotion 
produced by the Poet’s story or description, especially when it 
is couched in melodious language,’ the Poet’s patient is ready 
to experience, when the “ psychological moment” arrives, that 
sudden flash of Transcendental Feeling in which, I contend, 
the essence of poetical effect consists. 

I venture to think that the exaggerated importance attached 
to metrical form, regarded as an essential condition of poetic 
effect, has been responsible for the comparatively scanty atten- 
tion paid by recent writers on the nature of Poetry to the 
immensely important part played by Representation, simply 
as Representation, in the creation of what I have called the 
poetic milieu, to distinguish it from poetic effect. The Greek 
identification of motnats with pipyoes seems to me to have 
the root of the matter in it, if we understand by pipyots the 
production of the poetic milieu, and take xd@apecs (as it appears 
in Aristotle’s Poetics) to stand for the poetic effect—the flash 
of Transcendental Feeling in that milieu. 

The Poetic milieu, as I have argued throughout this work, 
is a state of dream-consciousness—not, indeed, shut off, as in 
sleep, from the waking state, but concurrent with, or inserted 
into, it. As we read or listen to Poetry we are in a day- 
dream. We are, indeed, aware of the “real things” of this 
world round about us; and yet we are in another world, not 
of “real things,” but of representations, imitations, pictures, 


1 “T believe that with careful self-observation many men ‘with an ear for 
verse’ will recognise that the essential part of poetic excitation has lain in scarcely 
perceptible changes of tension in the muscles of the throat’ (Myers, Zuman Per- 
sonality, i. 102). I confess that it is with much astonishment that I find Myers‘ 
among those who make the sense of nascent melodious speech in the vocal chords 
the essential condition of experiencing poetic effect. 

2 Mr. W. B. Yeats in his book, The Idea of Good and Evil, p. 16, propounds 
the charming idea of “‘ poems spoken to a harp.” 
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reflections. These reflections resemble the “real things ”— 
and yet, they are quite different from them—as different as 
the upside-down trees in the pool of water are different from 
the real trees of which they are reflections. The reflections 
of Poetry, like those of the pool, are in another world. What 
do they mean? They are more beautiful than the “real 
things” of this world. The “real things” therefore cannot 
account for them. They are copies surely of “ eternal things ” 
existing somewhere. Where? Such is the reasoning, and 
such is the final azopia, or impasse, of the dream-consciousness 
which the Poet can induce in his patient simply by means of 
Representation. Sometimes the patient does not get beyond 
the dzropia or impasse; sometimes—and this is to experience 
the true poetic effect—-the impasse is opened for a moment, 
the dzropia is solved in a swift act of intuition—too swift, 
alas! for the truth revealed to be retained in the memory : 


Vedela tal, che, quando il mi ridice, 
Io non lo intendo, si parla sottile 
Al cor dolente, che lo fa parlare.t 


I have spoken of objects reflected in a pool of water. The 
feeling which such reflections cause is, I think, very nearly 
akin to that which poetic pipnors causes. The phantasms of 
real things in water, in painting, in word-painting, lend 
themselves to the feeling that there is “another world.” 
They are seen in a strange light and atmosphere, and, as we 
look at them, the world of waking experience recedes, and 
we pass into dreamland—as we do sometimes on a still 
autumn evening when we see familiar houses and trees 
silhouetted against the pure sky, like things in a picture 
which we now look at for the first time with wonder and 
eerie surmise. 

Shelley’s rendering of the feeling produced by reflections in 
water is worth careful consideration as a great poet’s record 
of an experience which is closely related to, if not identical 
with, that produced by poetical “Imitation,” or “ Repre- 
sentation.” I close this section by quoting his lines? as an 
answer—not the less valuable because not intended by the 


1 Vita Nuova, Sonetto xxv. 
2 The Recollection, 
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poet himself to be an answer—to the question, What is the 
end of Poetry, and how does Imitation subserve that end ? 


We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough, 

Each seemed as ’twere a little sky 
Gulfed in a world below ; 

A firmament of purple light, 
Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of night, 
And purer than the day— 

In which the lovely forests grew, 
As in the upper air, 

More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 

There lay the glade and neighbouring lawn, 
And through the dark-green wood 

The white sun twinkling like the dawn 
Out of a speckled cloud. 

Sweet views which in our world above 
Can never well be seen, 

Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green. 

And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 
A softer day below. 


THE TWO SYMPOSIUM MYTHS 
CoNTEXT 


THE subject of the Symposium, like that of its companion 
Dialogue, the Phaedrus, is Love. 

The subject is treated, from various points of view, in 
speeches made, in succession, by those present at a Banguet 
in the house of Agathon the tragedian—by Phaedrus, by 
Pausanias, by Eryximachus, by Aristophanes, by Agathon 
himself, by Socrates reporting the Discourse of Diotima the 
Woman of Mantinea, and lastly by Alcibiades. 

Two of these speeches—that of Aristophanes, and that of 
Diotima, reported by Socrates—are Myths. 


897 
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TRANSLATION OF THE Mytu TOLD BY “ARISTOPHANES 


Men, methinks, have altogether failed of apprehending the 
power of Love; for had they apprehended it, for him would 
they have builded the greatest temples and the greatest 
altars, and unto him would bring the greatest burnt offerings ; 
whereas now no such honours are paid unto him—honours 
meet for him above all other gods; for he is that one of them 
all who loveth men most; he is the helper of mankind, and 
our physician where healing bringeth the greatest happiness. 
I will therefore endeavour to instruct you in his power; and 
you shall teach others. 

First must be told what Human Nature is, and what are 
the affections thereof. 

Human Nature was not originally what it now is, but 
different; for, in the first place, there were three genders of 
mankind,—not as now, two—male and female, but a third in 
addition thereto—a common gender compositie of the two. 
This gender itself is clean gone, and only the name thereof 
remaineth, Man-Woman, as a name of reproach. Secondly, 
the whole form of every human creature was round, whereof 
the back and sides made one circumference; and it had four 
hands, and likewise four legs; and two faces, altogether 
similar to each other, upon a round neck; and on the top 
of these faces, which were set opposite to each other, one 
head; and four ears; and there were two privy members; 
and all the other parts after the same manner; and these 
people walked upright, as men do now, whithersoever they 
would; and also, when they desired to go quickly, they 
rolled quickly round, pushing off with their eight limbs, 
like tumblers who tumble over and over with their legs going 
round in the air. 

Now the genders were three, and of this sort, because the 
male gender was in the beginning sprung from the Sun, and 
the female gender from the Earth, and that which partook of 
both from the Moon—for the Moon partaketh of both Sun 
and Earth: so it came to pass that they themselves and their 
manner of progression were circular after the likeness of 
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their parents: and they were terrible by reason of their 
strength and valour; and their hearts were proud, and they 
made assault upon the Gods; for that which Homer telleth 
concerning Ephialtes and Otus is told concerning them—that 
they essayed to go up into Heaven for to lay hands on the 
Gods. 

Wherefore Zeus and the other Gods took counsel what 
they should do, and were in doubt; for they were not 
minded to slay them, as they slew the giants, with thunder- 
bolts, and to make men to cease utterly from the Earth, for 
then would the worship and the sacrifices which men render 
unto the Gods also cease; nor were they minded to let them 
go on in their iniquities. At last after a long while Zeus 
bethought him of this that followeth, and said: “I have 
found out a way, methinks, of keeping men alive, and yet 
making them weaker, so that they shall cease from their 
wickedness: I will cut each one of them in twain; and so 
shall they be made weaker, and also more serviceable for us, 
having been increased in number; and they shall walk 
upright on two legs; and if I see them again behaving 
themselves frowardly and not willing to live peaceably, I 
will cut them yet again in twain,” he said, “so that they shall 
go hopping on one leg.” 

Having spoken thus, he straightway began to cut men in 
twain, as one cutteth apples for pickling, or eggs with hairs; 
and each one whom he cut in twain he delivered unto Apollo, 
and commanded him to turn round the face and half of the 
neck towards the cut, so that the fellow, beholding it, might 
behave himself more seemly ; likewise the other parts did he 
command Apollo to dress: and Apollo turned the face round, 
and pulled the skin together from all parts over that which 
is now called the belly, even as one draweth together a purse, 
and the one opening which was left he closed and made fast 
in the middle of the belly—this is that which they now call 
the navel; and smoothing out all the other wrinkles every- 
where, he fashioned the breasts with an instrument like unto 
that wherewith cobblers smooth out the wrinkles of the 
leather round the last ; but he left a few wrinkles about the 
belly itself and the navel, to be for a memorial of that which 
had been done of old. 

2D 
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Now when the original creature was cut in twain, the one 
half, longing for the other half, went to meet it, and they 
cast their arms around one another, and clung ‘unto one another, 
eagerly desiring to be made one creature; and they began to 
die for lack of food and of all other things that a man must 
provide for himself; for neither would eat aught save together 
with the other: and when one of the halves died, and the 
other was left, that; which was left went about seeking for 
another half, and when it happened upon the half of that 
which aforetime was a woman—this half we now call woman 
—or upon the half of that which was a man, joined itself 
unto it: and thus did they perish. Then Zeus had compas- 
sion upon them, and brought forth a new device :—He brought 
their privy parts round to the front—for before that time 
their privy parts were set in the outerpart of their bodies, 
and they had not intercourse one with another, but with the 
earth, as grasshoppers. So he changed them and caused them 
to have intercourse one with another, to the end that, if a 
man happened upon a woman, there might be propagation, 
and if male happened upon male, there might be satisfaction, 
and then an end made of it, both turning to other things and 
minding them. Of such oldness is the love of one another 
implanted in us, which bringeth us again into the primitive 
state, and endeavoureth of two to make one and to heal the 
division of Human Nature. Every human creature, then, is 
a counterpart, being a half cut flat like unto a flounder, and 
alway seeketh his own counterpart. 

They who are the halves of that composite nature which 
was then called Man-Woman are the kind whereof the most 
part of adulterers are; and of this sort likewise are women 
which lust for men and are adulteresses. But those women 
who are halves of the whole which was Woman take little 
heed of men, but rather turn them to companionship with 
women; and those males which are halves of the whole 
which was male, go after the male: while they are boys, 
inasmuch as they are slices of the male, they love men and 
take pleasure in companionship with men; these be of all 
boys and youths the best, inasmuch as they are by nature the 
most manly: some, indeed, say that they are without shame; 
but herein they speak falsely; for it is not by reason of 
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shamelessness that they do this, but by reason of the courage 
and manliness in’ them, which their counfenance declareth. 
Wherefore do they greet joyfully that which is like unto 
themselves: and that this I say concerning them is true, what 
followeth after showeth; for afterward when these are grown 
up, they alone of all men advance to the conduct of politiques. 
Now when these are grown up to be men, they make youths 
their companions, and their nature inclineth them not to 
wedlock and the begetting of children; only the law con- 
straineth them thereto: for they are content to pass their 
lives with one another unwedded, being lovers one of another, 
and always greeting that nature which hath kinship with 
their own. When, therefore, one of these happeneth upon 
the very one who is his own other half, then are the two con- 
founded with a mighty great amazement of friendship and kin- 
ship and love, and will not—nay, not for a moment—be parted 
from each other. These be they who all their life through are 
alway together, nor yet could tell what it is they wish to 
obtain of each other-—-for surely it is not satisfaction of 
sensual appetite that all this great endeavour is after: nay, 
plainly, it is something other that the Soul of each wisheth— 
something which she cannot tell, but, darkly divining, maketh 
her end. And if Hephaestus came and stood by the two 
with his tools in his hand, and asked of them saying, “ What 
is it, O men, that ye wish to obtain of each other?” and when 
they could not answer, asked of them again saying, “Is it this 
that ye desire—to be so united unto each other that neither 
by night nor by day shall ye be parted from each other? If 
it is this that ye desire, I will melt and fuse you together so 
that, although ye are two, ye shall become one, and, as long 
as ye live, shall both live one common life, and when ye die, 
shall be one dead man yonder in Hades, instead of two dead 
men: see now, if it be for this ye are lovers, and if the 
getting of this is all your desire” We know well that 
there is none who would say nay unto this, or show a wish 
for aught else; yea, rather, each one would think that this 
which was now promised was the very thing which he 
had alway, albeit unwittingly, desired——to be joined 
unto the beloved, and to be melted together with him, 
so that the twain should become one: the cause whereof 
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is this, that our original nature was such that we were 
One Whole. ; 

Love, then, is the name of our desire and pursuit of the 
Whole; and once, I say, we were one, but now for our 
wickedness God hath made us to dwell separate, even as the 
Arcadians who were made to dwell separate by the Lacedae- 
monians; and even yet are we in danger, if we are not 
obedient unto the Gods, to be again cut in twain, and made 
to go about as mere tallies, in the figure of those images 
which aré graven in relief on tablets with their noses sawn 
through into halves. Wherefore let our exhortation unto every 
man be that he live in the fear of the gods, to the end that 
we may escape this, and obtain that unto which Love our 
Captain leadeth us. Him let no man withstand. Whoso is 
at enmity with the gods withstandeth him; but if we are 
become friends of God, and are reconciled unto him, then 
shall we find and meet each one of us his own True Love, 
which happeneth unto few in our time. 

Now I pray Eryximachus not to break a jest upon my 
discourse, as though Pausanias and Agathon were in my mind; 
for peradventure they too are of those I speak of, and are 
both by nature male: but, be that as it may, I speak con- 
cerning all men and women, and say that the state of 
mankind would become blessed if we all fulfilled our love, 
and each one of us happened upon his own True Love, and 
so returned unto his original nature. 

If this is best of all, it followeth of necessity that that 
which in our present life cometh nearest thereto is best—this 
is that each one of us should find the love which is naturally 
suitable to him; and the God we ought to praise for this 
is Love, who both at this present time bestoweth on us the 
greatest benefit, in that he leadeth us unto our own, and for 
the time to come giveth us promise of that which is best, 
if we render the observance to godward that is meet, to wit, 
the promise that he will restore us to our original nature, and 
heal us of our pain, and make us divinely blessed. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE MyTH TOLD BY 
ARISTOPHANES 


The Myth told by Aristophanes in the Symposium ' differs 
from all other Platonic Myths in being conceived in a spirit, 
and told in a manner, reminding one of Rabelais or Swift. It 
explains the sentiment of love as due to the fact that &acros 
hyd éotw avOparrov ovpBodov®—every human being is a 
tally: which came about in the following way :—Primitive 
man was round, and had four hands and four feet, and one 
head with two faces looking opposite ways. He could walk 
on his legs if he liked, but he could also roll over and over 
with great speed like a tumbler; which he did when he 
wanted to go fast.? There were three genders at that time, 
corresponding to the Sun, the parent of the masculine gender, 
to the Earth, the parent of the feminine gender, and to the 
Moon, the parent of the common gender. These round people, 
children of round parents, being very swift and strong, attacked 
Zeus and the other gods. Instead of destroying prospective 
worshippers with thunderbolts, Zeus adopted the plan of 
doubling the number of the round people by cutting each one 
of them intwo. This not only doubled the number of his pro- 
spective worshippers, but humbled them,for they had now to walk 
on two legs and could not roll; and he threatened, if they gave 
him any further trouble, to halve them again, and make them 
merely bas-reliefs, and leave them to hop about on one leg.* 

1 189 p ff. 2191p. 

3 Mr A. B. Cook (Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak, in Class, Rev. July 1904, p. 326), 
speaking of the Sicilian ¢riskeles as a survival of the Cyclops as primitively con- 
ceived,—t.¢. conceived as (1) three-eyed, and (2) as a disc representing the solar 
orb,—remarks that ‘‘ Plato was probably thinking of the Empedoclean oddogueis 

. téwot (251 K) when he spoke of Janiform beings with four arms and four 
legs which enabled them to revolve xicky (Symp. 189 ©; cf. Tim. 44 p).” 

4 In Callaway’s Zulu Nursery Tales, i. 198-202, the story is told of a woman 
who is carried away by one-legged people. When they first saw her they said: 
‘Oh, it would be a pretty thing—but, oh, the two legs!’ They said this 
because she had two legs and two hands; for they are like as if an ox of the 
white man is skinned and divided into two halves; the Amadhlungundhlebe 
were like one side, there not being another side.” In a note ad doc. (p. 199) 
Callaway refers to Pliny (2.4. vii. 2) for a nation of one-legged men—hominum 
genus qui monocoli vocarentur, singulis cruribus, mirae pernicitatis ad saltum ; 
and to Lane’s notes to the Introduction to the Arabian Nights, p. 33—‘‘ The 


Shikk is another demoniacal creature, having the form of half a human being, 
like a man divided longitudinally.” 
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Now Love is the remembrance of the original undivided 
state: it is the longing which one half has to be again united 
to its other half, so that the original Whole may be restored : 
every human being is a tally. 

It is difficult to think of this story’ as a Platonic Myth 
in the ordinary sense. Does it deduce any Category, or set 
forth any Regulative Principle? If it does, it is only as a 
satirical parody of the impressive Aetiological Myth. Love 
is a mysterious principle, Plato seems to say; but here is a 
Comic History of it which may help to make it less mysterious! 
And yet, after all, does the circumstance that one Aetiological 
Myth is comic, and another is serious and impressive, con- 
stitute a real difference? We have to remember, with regard 
to these comic or grotesque histories, that at one end of the 
list of them there are some of the earliest attempts at Myth 
or Story-telling made by the human race, and at the other 
end, some of the most effective expressions of the scorn and 
zeal and pity of civilised man. The Life of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel and Gulliver's Travels show us how the comic or 
grotesque history, as well as the solemn Myth,—Myth of Er 
or Purgatorio,—may set forth the Universal. 

The place held in such a deeply religious system as the 
Orphic by a savage grotesque like the story of Zagreus 
enables us to understand how Plato—if only in a spirit of 
parody——could insert a story like that of the round people in 
@ serious discussion of the nature of Love. 

Zagreus? was the son of Zeus and Persephone, and his 
father’s darling. But Hera was jealous, and incited the 
Titans to slay the child. They surprised him among his toys, 

1 Perhaps suggested by the woAdd pév dudurpbowra Kal dudiorepy’ epvovro 
Bovyev# dvdpirpwpa of Empedocles. Professor Burnet’s illuminating account 
of the theory of ‘organic combinations” advanced by Empedocles is full of 
suggestion for the reader of the Myth told by Aristophanes in the Symposium : 
see especially section 94 of Harly Greek Philosophy. : 

2 For the story of Zagreus and its place in religious doctrine and practice, 
see Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 547 ff., Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, 
p. 396, and Jevons’ Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 355. Dr. Jevons 
sums up as follows: The Zagreus Myth, before Pythagoreanism affected the 
Orphic cult, had driven out all others, and was accepted as the orthodox 
explanation of the new worship, by which it was reconciled with the old 
customary religion. Pythagoreanism afterwards allegorised this Myth in the 
interest not of religion, but of a philosophical system. See also Olympiodorus 
ad Plat. Phaedonem, 70 c, Grote’s Hist. of Greece, parti. ch. i. (vol. i. p. 17, 


n. 1, ed. 1862), and Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Introduction, p. xi. 
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while he was wondering at the image of his own face in a 
mirror, and tore him to pieces and ate him, all save his heart, 
which Athena brought to Zeus, who gave it to Semele, and 
from her Zagreus was born again as Dionysus. The Titans 
Zeus in anger consumed with his lightning, and out of their 
ashes arose Man, whose nature thus unites in its composition 
an evil element—the flesh of the Titans,—and a good element 
—the flesh of Zagreus which they had eaten. 

Much was made of this Myth by Orphic and Neo- 
Platonic interpreters. The dismemberment (Ssapedsopos) of 
Zagreis was symbolic of the resolution of the One unto the 
Many; his birth again as Dionysus, of the return from the 
Many to the One; while the moral of all was that by cere- 
monial rites and ecstasy we may overcome the Titanic element 
in us 

That Zagreus, the Horned Child, xepdev Bpédos, as he is 
called, represented the bull which was torn to pieces and eaten 
in a savage rite, and that the Greek story which I have 
sketched was an Aetiological Myth to explain the rite, it 
is impossible to doubt. Out of this savage material were 
evolved the highly philosophical and moral results which I 
have indicated. This parallel I have brought in the hope 
of making Plato’s introduction of the Round People into 
his Philosophy of Love more intelligible. 

I said that the story of the Round People, told by 
Aristophanes, stands alone among the Platonic Myths in being 
conceived in a spirit and related in a manner which remind 
one of Rabelais or Swift. Let me cap it from Rabelais 
(iv. 57-61) :— 


Pantagruel? went ashore in an island, which, for situation and 
governor, may be said not to have its fellow. When you just 
come into it, you find it rugged, craggy, and barren, unpleasant 
to the eye, painful to the feet, and almost as inaccessible as the 
mountain of Dauphiné, which is somewhat like a toad-stool, and was 
never climbed, as any can remember, by any but Doyac, who had 
charge of King Charles the Eighth’s train of artillery. This same 
Doyac, with strange tools and engines, gained the mountain’s top, 
and there he found an old ram. It puzzled many a wise head to 
guess how it got thither. Some said that some eagle, or great 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 117 ff.; Lobeck, Aglaoph. 710 ff. 
2 T avail myself of the version of Urquhart and Motteux. 
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horn-coot, having carried it thither while it was yet a lambkin, 
it had got away, and saved itself among the bushes. 

As for us, having with much toil and sweat overcome the 
difficult ways at the entrance, we found the top of the mountain 
so fertile, healthful, and pleasant, that I thought I was then in 
the true Garden of Eden, or earthly paradise, about whose 
situation our good theologues are in such a quandary, and keep 
such a pother. 

As for Pantagruel, he said that here was the seat of Areté— 
that is as much as to say, Virtue—described by Hesiod. This, 
however, with submission -to better judgments. The ruler of this 
place was one Master Gaster, the first master of arts in the world. 
For, if you believe that fire is the great master of arts, as Tully 
writes, you very much wrong him and yourself: alas, Tully never 
believed this. On the other side, if you fancy Mercury to be the 
first inventor of arts, as our ancient Druids believed of old, you 
are mightily beside the mark. The satirist’s! sentence that affirms 
Master Gaster to be the master of all arts is true. With him 
peacefully resided old Goody Penia, alias Poverty, the mother of 
the ninety-nine Muses, on whom Porus, the lord of Plenty, 
formerly begot Love, that noble child, the mediator of heaven 
and earth, as Plato affirms in Symposio. We were all obliged to 
pay our homage, and swear allegiance to that mighty sovereign ; 
for he is imperious, severe, blunt, hard, uneasy, inflexible; you 
cannot make him believe, represent to him, or persuade him 
anything. He does not hear. . . . He only speaks by signs. . . 
What company soever he is in, none dispute with him for pre- 
cedence or superiority. . . . He held the first place at the Coun- 
cil of Basle; though some will tell you that the Council was 
tumultuous, by the contention and ambition of many for priority. 
Every one is busied, and labours to serve him; and, indeed, to 
make amends for this, he does this good to mankind, as to invent 
for them all arts, machines, trades, engines, and crafts; he even 
instructs brutes in arts which are against their nature, making 
poets of ravens, jackdaws, chattering jays, parrots, and starlings, 
and poetesses of magpies, teaching them to utter human language, 
speak, and sing. . . . At the court of that great master of 
ingenuity, Pantagruel observed two sorts of troublesome and too 
officious apparitors, whom he very much detested. The first were 
called Engastrimythes; the others Gastrolaters. ... The first 
were soothsayers, enchanters, cheats, who gulled the mob, and 
seemed not to speak and give answers from the mouth, but from 
the belly. . . . In the holy decrees, 26, qu. 3, they are styled 
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Ventriloqui; and the same name is given them in Ionian by 
Hippocrates, in his fifth book of Epid., as men who spoke from 
the belly. Sophocles calls them Sternomantes. . . . As for the 
Gastrolaters, they stuck close to one another in knots and gangs. 
Some of them merry, wanton . . . others louring, grim, dogged, 
demure, and crabbed ; all idle, mortal foes to business, spending 
half their time in sleeping, and the rest in doing nothing, a rent- 
charge and dead unnecessary weight on the earth, as Hesiod saith ; 
afraid, as we judged, of offending or lessening their paunch. . . . 
Coming near the Gastrolaters, I saw they were followed by a 
great number of fat waiters and tenders, laden with baskets, 
dossers, hampers, dishes, wallets, pots, and kettles. . . . 

Those gastrolatrous hobgoblins being withdrawn, Pantagruel 
carefully minded the famous master of arts, Gaster. .. . From 
the beginning he invented the smith’s art, and husbandry to 
manure the ground, that it might yield him corn; he invented 
arms, and the art of war, to defend corn; physic and astronomy, 
with other parts of mathematics, which might be useful to keep 
corn a great number of years in safety from the injuries of the 
air, beasts, robbers, and purloiners; he invented water, wind, and 
hand-mills, and a thousand other engines to grind corn, and to 
turn it into meal; leaven to make the dough ferment, and the use 
of salt to give it a savour, for he knew that nothing bred more 
diseases than heavy, unleavened, unsavoury bread. He found 
a way to get fire to bake it; hour-glasses, dials, and clocks to 
mark the time of its baking; and as some countries wanted corn, 
he contrived means to convey it out of one country into another. 
. . . He invented mules... . He invented carts and waggons. 
. .. He devised boats, gallies, and ships. . . . Besides, seeing 
that, when he tilled the ground, some years the corn perished in 
it for want of rain in due season, in others rotted, or was drowned 
by its excess, . . . he found out a way to conjure the rain down 
from heaven only with cutting a certain grass. . . . I took it to 
be the same as the plant, one of whose boughs being dipped by 
Jove’s priest in the Agrian fountain, on the Lycian mountain in 
Arcadia, in time of drought, raised vapours which gathered into 
clouds, and then dissolved into rain, that kindly moistened the 
whole country. Our master of arts was also said to have found 
a way to keep the rain up in the air, and make it fall into the 
sea... . And as in the fields, thieves and plunderers sometimes 
stole, and took by force the corn and bread which others had 
toiled to get, he invented the art of building towns, forts, and 
castles, to hoard and secure that staff of life. On the other hand, 
finding none in the fields, and hearing that it was hoarded up and 
secured in towns, forts, and castles, and watched with more care 
than ever were the golden pippins of the Hesperides, he turned 
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engineer, and found ways to beat, storm, and demolish forts and 
castles, with machines and warlike thunderbolts, battering-rams, 
ballistas, and catapults, whose shapes were shown ws, not over- 
well understood by our engineers, architects, and other disciples 
of Vitruvius. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE Discourse of Diotima 


What then is Eros?—-is he Mortal? Nay, Mortal he 
verily is not. What then is he? Betwixt Mortal and 
Immortal, she answered. What sayest thou, Diotima? He 
is a great Daemon, Socrates: for the whole tribe of Daemons 
is betwixt God and Mortal. And what is their office? said 
I. They are Interpreters, and carry up to the Gods the 
things which come from men, and unto men the things which 
come from the Gods—our prayers and burnt-offerings, and 
their commands and the recompenses of our burnt-offerings. 
The tribe of Daemons being in the midst betwixt these twain 
—the Godhead and Mankind—filleth up that distance, so 
that the Universe is held together in the bond of unity. 
Through the intermediation of these cometh all divination ; 
the art of priests cometh also through them, and of them 
that have to do with burnt-offerings and initiations and 
enchantments and every sort of soothsaying and witchery. 
The Godhead mingleth not with Mankind; but it is through 
the Daemons only that Gods converse with men, both when 
we are awake and when we are asleep: and he who hath the 
wisdom whereby he understandeth this work of the Daemons 
is a man inspired, and he who hath any other wisdom 
whereby he excelleth in some art or craft is a mechanic. 
Now these Daemons are many and of all sorts: and one of 
them is Eros. And who is his Father, I said, and who is his 
Mother? That is a longer story, she said, but I will tell it 
unto thee. 

On the day that Aphrodite was born, the Gods made 
a feast, and with them sat Abundance the son of Prudence. 
When they had eaten, Poverty, perceiving that there was 
good cheer, came for to beg, and she stood at the door. Now 
Abundance, having made himself drunken with nectar—for 
there was no wine then,—entered into the Garden of Zeus, 
and being heavy with drink, slept; and Poverty, being minded 
by reason of her helplessness to have a child by Abundance, 
lay with him, and she conceived and bore Eros. Wherefore 
Eros became the companion and servant of Aphrodite; for 
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he was begotten on her birthday, and is, moreover, by nature 
a lover of Beauty and of Aphrodite the Beautiful. 

Inasmuch, then, as Eros is the son of Abundance and 
Poverty, his case standeth thus :—First, he is poor alway; and 
so far is he from being tender and fair, as most do opine, that 
he is rough and squalid, and he goeth barefoot and hath no 
house to dwell in, but lieth alway on the bare earth at doors 
and on the highways, sleeping under the open sky; for his 
mother’s nature he hath, and he dwelleth alway in company 
with want. But he hath also his Father’s nature, and ever 
plotteth against the fair and good; being a bold lad, and 
ever ready with bow strung, a mighty hunter, alway weaving 
devices, eagerly desiring knowledge, full of inventions, playing 
the philosopher all his life, a mighty charlatan and master of 
enchantments and subtle reasons. Inasmuch, then, as he hath 
the nature neither of Immortal nor of Mortal, he bloometh 
and liveth when that aboundeth unto him which his heart 
desireth, and, anon, the very same day he dieth; and then he 
cometh to life again, because of his Father’s nature: that 
which is continually supplied unto him in abundance runneth 
away continually, so that he is neither poor nor rich. More- 
over, he standeth in the midst betwixt Wisdom and Ignorance; 
for the matter standeth thus-—-No God is a Philosopher, to 
wit, one who desireth to become wise, for a God is already 
wise; and if there be any man who is wise, neither is he 
a Philosopher. Nor are the ignorant Philosophers; they 
desire not to become wise; for herein lieth thé evil of 
Ignorance, that when a man is without Virtue and 
Wisdom, he nevertheless thinketh that he is sufficiently 
furnished therewith, and no man desireth that which he 
thinketh he lacketh not. 

Who, then, Diotima, said I, are the Philosophers, if neither 
the wise nor the ignorant are Philosophers ? 

A child could answer that, she said: They that are 
betwixt the two sorts, even as Eros himself is, For Wisdom 
indeed is of the number of those things which are the most 
beautiful; and Eros is desire that fluttereth about the Beautiful; 
wherefore it followeth that Eros is a Lover of Wisdom, a 
Philosopher, being betwixt the wise and the ignorant. 
Whereof his parentage is the cause also; for his Father 
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is wise and rich, and his Mother is not wise and poor. 
This, my dear Socrates, is the nature of the Daemon Eros ; 
and I marvel not that thou thoughtest @nother was Eros 
—for thou thoughtest, as I judge from what thou sayest, 
that the Beloved, not That which Loveth, is Eros. For this 
cause, methinks, Eros seemed all beautiful in thine eyes, for 
‘tis the Beloved that is indeed fair and delicate and perfect, 
and worthy to be accounted happy; but as for That which 
Loveth, it is of another kind, such as I have declared. 
* * * * * * 

The sum of the whole matter, she said, is this: That Love 
which is Eros is the desire of having the Good alway for his 
own. Most true, I said. Since this is what Love ever desir- 
eth, she said, how shall a man follow after this, and what shall 
he do that his diligence and endeavour in following after it 
may be rightly called Love? What is the very thing which 
he must bring to pass? Canst thou tell it? I cannot tell it, 
I said, else should I not be here drawn by thy wisdom, thy 
disciple come unto thee to learn this very thing. 

Then I will tell it unto thee, she said:—The bringing 
of somewhat to timely birth in Beauty, both according to the 
flesh and according to the spirit—that is the Work of Love. 
Thy meaning needeth a prophet for the interpretation thereof, 
I said: I understand it not. Well, I will make it plain, 
she said. 

All mankind, Socrates, do conceive according to the flesh 
and according to the spirit; and when we are come to the 
proper time of life, our nature desireth to bring forth: but 
it cannot bring forth in that which is deformed, only in that 
which is beautiful: and this work which it doeth when it 
conceiveth and begetteth is divine: this work is that which 
in the life of the mortal creature hath immortality; but it 
cannot be accomplished in aught that is unfit: now, that which 
is deformed is unfit for the divine; and the beautiful is fit: 
Beauty, therefore, is the Fate which ruleth nativities and the 
Divine Midwife. Wherefore, when that which hath conceived 
cometh nigh unto that which is beautiful, it is filled with soft 
delight, and being thereby relaxed bringeth forth and be- 
getteth ; but when it cometh nigh unto that which is 
deformed, it is drawn together with frowning and pain, and 
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turneth itself away, and is rolled up, and begetteth not, but 
holdeth in that which it hath conceived, agd is in sore dis- 
tress, So it cometh to pass that when any one hath conceived, 
and is already big, he fluttereth alway with vehement desire 
around that which is beautiful, because the possession thereof 
easeth him of his sore travail: for, she said, Love is not ful- 
filled in the Beautiful as thou thinkest, Socrates. Wherein, 
then? In begetting and bringing forth in the Beautiful. 
So be it, said I. Yea, she said, it is so; but wherefore in 
begetting? Because this is that which, in the Mortal, is 
Immortal from generation unto generation without end. 
Immortality, together with Good, Love must needs desire, 
according to our premises, for Love is desire of having Good 
alway for his own. This, then, followeth further from our 
argument, that Love aimeth at Immortality. 
* * * * + * 

They who conceive after the flesh, she said, turn them 
rather to the love of women, by the procreation of children 
laying up for themselves, as they think, immortality and 
remembrance and felicity for evermore: but they who conceive 
after the spirit—for, she said, there are who conceive in their 
souls more truly than others conceive in their bodies—these, 
she said, conceive that which is meet for the soul to conceive 
and to bear: and what is that? Wisdom and all Virtue; 
whereof all the poets are begetters, and every workman of whom 
we say that be is a cunning inventor: but the greatest by far, 
she said, and the fairest part of Wisdom is that which hath to 
do with the ordering of cities and households, which is called 
by the names of Temperance and Justice. The man who in his 
youth hath conceived these in his soul, being inspired of God, 
as soon as the time of life cometh, desireth to bring forth and 
beget: so he goeth about seeking the Beautiful wherein he 
may beget; for in the deformed he will never beget: and 
beautiful bodies rather than deformed he greeteth with wel- 
come, inasmuch as he hath conceived: and if he happen upon 
a beautiful soul of noble nature and excellent parts, in a beau- 
tiful body, he greeteth the twain—beautiful body and beautiful 
soul—with double welcome; and upon him who hath the 
twain he straightway, endeavouring to instruct, poureth out 
Speech in abundance concerning Virtue and what the Good 
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Man ought to be and do; for, methinks, when he possesseth 
the Beautiful One and converseth with him, or being absent 
remembereth him, that is brought to birth’ which long-time 
before was conceived ; and that which is born these two together 
rear, so that they have a stronger bond betwixt them than 
children after the flesh, and a surer friendship than spouses, 
inasmuch as they have in common fairer and more immortal 
children. Who would not rather have born unto him such 
children than children after the flesh? Who, having con- 
sidered Homer and Hesiod and the other great poets, account- 
eth them. not blessed, in that they have children which, being 
themselves immortal, bestow on their parents immortal fame 
and remembrance for evermore? as do also, she said, the chil- 
dren which Lycurgus left behind in Lacedaemon, saviours of 
Lacedaemon, yea of Greece ; and amongst you of Athens, she 
said, Solon is held in honour because of the laws which he 
begat ; and in many other places, both throughout Greece and 
amongst the barbarians, are men honoured for the fair works 
which they have brought to light, and the diverse virtues 
which they have begotten—yea, even worshipped, because of 
these their children; but because of children after the flesh 
hath no man been worshipped. 

Into these Lesser Mysteries of Eros, peradventure, mightest 
thou, even thou Socrates, be initiated; but his Greater Mys- 
teries of the End and the Perfect Vision, for whose sake, if 
any man shall pursue after them in the right way, these Lesser 
Mysteries are performed, I know not if thou art able to receive. 
Nevertheless, she said, I will do what in me lies to open them 
unto thee; do thou endeavour to follow if thou canst. 

He who would rightly approach this Initiation whereof I 
now speak must begin in his youth, and come near unto Beau- 
tiful Bodies: and first, if his leader lead him aright, he will 
be smitten with love of one of these, and will straightway of 
his love engender Beautiful Discourse. Thereafter he will 
perceive of himself without instruction that the Beauty which 
belongeth to any Corporeal Body is kin to the Beauty of 
another ; and that if the Specifick Beauty is that which must 
be sought after, ‘twould be foolishness to think that the Beauty 
which belongeth to all Bodies is not one and the same. When 
he hath comprehended this he must needs become the lover of 
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all Beautiful Bodies, and his vehement love of the one Body 
he will remit, despising it now and thinking it a small thing. 
Thereafter cometh the time when he deemeth the Beauty that 
is in Souls more precious than the Beauty in the Body; so 
that if any one hath some goodness of Soul, but little comeli- 
ness of Body, such an one pleaseth him well, and he loveth 
him and careth for him, and in companionship with him 
bringeth to birth, and seeketh after, such Discourse as shall 
make young men better; seeking after this, he is constrained 
to survey that Beauty which is in Morals and Laws, and seeth 
clearly that it is all of one kindred. Apprehending this 
Beauty, he must needs deem the Beauty of the Body a small 
thing. 

After Morals, behold him next led up to Sciences, that he 
may see their Beauty; and looking at Beauty now widely ex- 
tended, may no longer be as a bondman, mean and paltry, 
enslaved unto the Beauty of one,—unto the Beauty of some 
boy, or man, or custom,—but having turned him unto the 
Great Sea of Beauty, and looking upon it, may bring forth 
many Arguments fair and high, many Thoughts out of the 
fulness of Philosophy, until, having been there strengthened 
and increased, he can discern that One Science which com- 
prehendeth that One Beauty. Now, I beseech thee, she 
said, hearken, as diligently as thou canst, to my words and 
understand them. 

-- Whosoever hath been led by his preceptor thus far into 
the Mysteries of Eros, and hath surveyed beantiful things in 
the right order, when he cometh at last to the end of his 
Initiation, on a sudden shall behold a marvel, a Thing of 
Beauty, That Thing, Socrates, for whose sake all the former 
labours were, endured—That Which Alway Is, without genera- 
tion or destruction, or increase or decrease; which is not, on 
this side, or at this time, beautiful, and on that side, or at that 
time, deformed; in comparison with one thing, beautiful, and 
with another thing, deformed; in one place beautiful, and in 
another, deformed; beautiful in the eyes of one man, and in 
the eyes of another, deformed. Nor will the Thing of Beauty 
appear unto him as a countenance, or as hands, or as aught 
which Corporeal Body hath belonging unto it; nor as any 
Speech, or Science, nor as that which is somewhere in some 
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other thing, as in a living creature, or in earth, or in heaven, 
or in any other thing; but he shall see It as That which Is 
in Itself, with Itself, of one Form, Eternal® and all the other 
beautiful things he shall see as partaking of It after such 
manner that, while they come into being and perish, It be- 
cometh not a whit greater or less, nor suffereth any change at 
all, "Tis when a man ascendeth from these beautiful things 
by the Right Way of Love, and beginneth to have sight of that 
Eternal Beauty,—’tis then, methinks, that he toucheth the goal. 
For this is the right Way to go into the Mysteries of Eros, or 
to be led by another—beginning from the beautiful things here, 
to mount up alway unto that Eternal Beauty, using these things 
as the steps of a ladder—ascending from one to two, and from 
two to all, Beautiful Bodies, and from Beautiful Bodies to 
Beautiful Customs, and from Beautiful Customs to Beautiful 
Doctrines, and from these till at last, being come unto that 
which is the Doctrine of the Eternal Beauty and of naught else 
beside, he apprehendeth what Beauty Itself is. “Tis then, dear 
Socrates, said the Woman of Mantinea, that life is worth living, 
and then only, when a man cometh to behold Beauty Itself; the 
which if thou hast once seen, thou wilt hold wealth, and fine 
raiment, and fair companions, as naught in comparison with it 
—yea, those fair companions whom thou now lookest upon 
with amazement, and art ready—thou and many others of thy 
like—to pass your lives with them, gazing upon them, and, if 
it were possible, neither eating nor drinking, but only behold- 
ing them and being with them alway. What thinkest thou, 
then, she said, if a man could see Beauty Itself, clear, pure, 
separate, not gross with human flesh, and tainted with colours, 
and decked out with perishing gauds—what thinkest thou, if 
he could behold Beauty Itself, divine, uniform? Thinkest 
thou, she said, that it would be a paltry life for a man to live, 
looking unto that, beholding it with the faculty meet therefor, 
and being with it alway? Understandest thou not that thus 
only shall he be able, seeing with that whereby Beauty is seen, 
to bring forth, not Images of Virtue—for ’tis no Image that he 
layeth hold of,—but Things True—for he layeth hold of That 
which is True ; and when he hath brought forth True Virtue 
and nurtured her, understandest thou not that then he hath 
become above all men beloved of God, and himself immortal ! 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISCOURSE OF DIOTIMA 
I 


The Myth in which Diotima sets forth the parentage and 
nature of Eros differs in style from the Myth of the Round 
People told by Aristophanes, as widely as it is possible for one 
composition to differ from another. If the Myth of the Round 
People is so barbarously grotesque that one has difficulty in 
recognising it as a Platonic Myth, Diotima’s Myth is equally 
hard to bring under that designation, on account of the pre- 
valence of philosophical allegory in its style. It is, indeed, in 
its first part simply a philosophical allegory’ setting forth 
pictorially an analysis of Love into elements which are seen 
to be identical with those given by an analysis of Philosophy. 
“Epas is neither IIdpos nor Ilevia, but the child of these two; 
dirocodia is neither duabia nor codia, but the outcome of 
both. This point, however, once reached by the way of alle- 
gory thinly disguising the results of previous analysis, Diotima’s 
Discourse henceforward assumes the character of true Myth, if 
not in its matter—for no further narrative is added—yet cer- 
tainly in its essential form: it becomes an imaginative develop- 
ment of the notion of diAccodia: dtrocodia is set forth as 
the Desire of Immortulity. Philosophy is not merely a System 
of Knowledge, but a Life, nay, the Life Eternal—the true Life 
of the immortal Soul.” Diotima’s Discourse thus ends in the 
character of a true Myth, setting forth in impassioned imagina- 
tive language the Transcendental Idea of the Soul. It is out 
of the mood which expresses itself in, and is encouraged by, 
such impassioned imaginative language that prophetic visions 
arise, and great Myths about the Soul’s creation, wanderings, 
and goal. Diotima’s Discourse in its latter, non-allegorical, 


1 Plotinus, Hnn. iii. 5, may be read for an elaborate interpretation of Diotima’s 
Allegory :—Zeus is voids, Aphrodite is ~ux, Poros is Aéyos, Penia is JAy; and 
much more to the same effect. Cf. Cudworth, Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 379 
(ed. Mosheim and Harrison). 

2 See Zeller’s Plato, pp. 191-196 (Eng. Tr.), for the connection made, in the 
Phaedrus and Symposium, etween Eros and Philosophy ; and, especially p. 194, 
n. 66, for the meaning of Diotima’s Discourse, and a protest against the Neo- 
eon paeerpretation of its meaning adopted by Jahn in his Diss. Plaé. 64 ff. 
and 249-ff, 
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part we must regard as a true Myth—although it has no 
story, no pictures,—hbecause we feel that it might at any 
moment break out into the language of prophetic vision. 

Its identification of Love and Philosophy is intended to 
bring home to the Imagination the great Platonic doctrine 
that Philosophy is Life. The outline, or ideal, presented here, 
without articulation, to the Imagination, is articulated, still 
for the Imagination, in the astronomical Eschatology of the 
Phaedrus Myth; and for the Understanding, in the account 
given in the Republic! of the Philosophic Nature and of the 
Education which it needs. A vast non-articulated ideal, like 
that held up by Diotima in the latter part of her Discourse, 
lends itself easily to either kind of articulation—it may be 
articulated in an abstract way as a great system of laws, or 
eiorially (os a group of symbols making an Allegory which, 
because it is so vast, easily assumes the character of Myth.| 
And Myth may be painted as well as spoken. As a scheme 
of education, articulating for the Imagination the Ideal of 
“Philosophy is Life,” the Spanish Chapel fresco, which has 
already* been instanced as a painted Myth, may well be 
placed beside the scheme set forth for the Understanding in 
the Republic. The details in the fresco are the result of 
minute analysis of the elements which constitute true educa- 
tion; but they are so presented to the eye as to reveal to its 
intuition the spiritual bond which unites them together in 
one meaning—in one Adyos Tis pwiews which transcends the 
parts. Faith, Hope, and Charity are hovering in the sky, and. 
beneath them, also in the sky, are Courage, Temperance, Justice, 
Prudence. Beneath these are seated in a row ten Prophets 
and Apostles, with S. Thomas Aquinas on a throne in the 
middle. Beneath these again sit the Sciences Divine and 
Natural, fourteen of them; and beneath each Science sits her 
greatest earthly Teacher. 

The separate figures are symbols, and form groups which 


1485 pff. That the scheme of education in the Republic articulates for the 
Understanding an outline, or ideal, presented to the Imagination is plainly 
admitted. The scheme is called a Myth—as 376, t0. ofv, dowep ey ptby 
pvOodoyotvrés re Kal axodhy ayovres Ady wardevouev Tods dvdpas: and 501 x, 
4 wonirela fv puvdodcyoduev Adyy: and see Couturat, de Plat. Mythis, p. 50— 
“‘Respublica tota ex ipsius auctoris sententia mythica est: cf. Tim. 26 ©, 
Remp. 420c, 586 8, 0, 876 D, 501 B, 443 B, .” 

2 Supra, pp. 114 and 257. 
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may be interpreted as Allegories, but the whole picture which 
contains them is a Myth. 

It is difficult, as I have pointed out before, to distinguish, 
in the work of a great creative artist, between Allegory and 
Myth. Allegory, consciously employed as such by a man of 
genius, always tends to pass into Myth.) In dealing with 
this point I have said that-Plato’s Cave, carefully constructed 
as it is in all its detail, like the Spanish Chapel fresco, to 
give a picture of results already in the possession of its 
author, is, beyond all that, a wonder for the eye of Imagina- 
tion to be grasped in one impression. Beneath the inter- 
pretation of the Allegory we are aware of the enigma of the 
Myth. Plato, we feel, had seen the whole before he began to 
articulate the parts. Perhaps, as I ventured to suppose, some 
weird scene in a Syracusan quarry gave the first suggestion. 

I said that, although the former part of Diotima’s Dis- 
course is an Allegory, the latter part has the true character- 
istic of the Myth, setting forth, without narrative or pictures 
indeed, but in impassioned imaginative language, the Tran- 
scendental Idea of the Soul. It is only by accident, we feel, 
that the Discourse does not break out into the language of 
prophetic vision. 

The Diotima of this Discourse may be taken as a study 
of the Prophetic Temperament. 

Let me try to bring out the essential nature of this 
termperament by making some passages in Spinoza’s 7J'ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus do service as a commentary on Plato’s 
study. To appreciate the nature of the prophetic tempera- 
ment and the use of prophecy as determined by the great 
Jewish critic—he was one of the founders of biblical criticism 
—is, I think, to go far towards appreciating the function of 
Myth in Plato’s Philosophy. 

The passages to which I refer are in the first and 
second chapters of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Spinoza 
begins by distinguishing teachers of natural science from 
prophets. Although natural science is divine, its teachers 
cannot be called prophets; for what the teachers of natural 
Science impart as certain, other men receive as certain, and 
that not merely on authority but of their own knowledge. 
It is by the faculty of Imagination that prophets are dis- 
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tinguished from teachers of natural science. By Imagination 
prophets perceive the revelations of God and transcend the 
limits of the Scientific Understanding. his is why they 
impart what they perceive almost always in parables, express- 
ing spiritual truths by means of sensible images; for this 
is the method which their faculty naturally prescribes. 
Prophets are not endowed with a. more perfect Intelligence, 
but with a more vivid Imagination than other men. Pro- 
phecy, as it depends on Imagination, does not yer se involve 
certainty: prophets are not made certain of the revelation of 
God by the revelation itself, but by a sign. Thus Abraham 
(Genesis xv. 8), on hearing the promise of God, asked for a 
sign. He, indeed, believed God, and did not ask for a sign 
in order that he might believe God, but in order that he 
might know that the thing was actually promised to him by 
God. Herein prophecy is inferior to natural knowledge, 
which needs no sign, but has its certainty in itself. The 
prophet’s certainty is not metaphysical but moral. The 
prophet may be recognised by three marks: (1) he imagines 
the things revealed as vividly as if they were objects of 
waking sense, (2) he needs a sign, and (3)—-and chiefly—he 
has a mind inclined to that which is just and good. Though 
this may seem to show that prophecy and revelation are un- 
certain, yet they have much that is certain; for God never 
deceives pious men, “His Elect.” He uses them as instru- 
ments of His goodness, as he uses the wicked as instruments 
of His wrath. Now, since the signs are merely to persuade 
the prophet in a matter where the certainty is not meta- 
physical but moral, it follows that the signs are suited to the 
opinions and capacity of the prophet; and the revelation (i.e. 
the thing imagined) varies with the temperament (gay or sad), 
and the beliefs, of the prophet. The conclusion of all is that 
prophecy never adds to the knowledge of the prophet or of 
others, but leaves them in their preconceived opinions; so 
that, in merely speculative matters, we are not at all bound 
to believe prophets; but in matters which concern righteous- 
ness and moral character we are.” 


1 Similarly, miracles do not make us believe in the existence of God. We 
must believe in the existence of God before we can believe in the occurrence of 
miracles. 

2 Prophecy, says Professor P. Gardner (Jowett Lectures, 1901, p. 117), ‘is 
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I offer no particular remarks on the foregoing passage, 
but merely recommend it to the attention of the reader, as 
defining the use of Prophecy in a manner similar to that in 
which I think the use of the Platonic Myth ought to be 
defined. 

With Spinoza’s view of the end of Prophecy, Henry More’s 
view of the end of Scripture has much in common. The in- 
terpretation of the literal text, he explains, must always 
depend on what we have learned from Philosophy, not from 
Scripture; but the sole end of the Scripture is the furthering 
of the Holy Life. 

Similarly, John Smith says,’ “ Christ’s main scope was to 
promote an Holy Life as the best and most compendious way 
to a right Belief. He hangs all true acquaintance with 
Divinity upon the doing God’s will. If any man will do his 
will he shall know the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 

This view of the meaning of Prophecy, and generally of 
inspired scriptures, held by the Cambridge Platonists in in- 
dependent agreement with Spinoza, is one which finds much 
favour at the present day among those critical students of 
the Bible whose paramount interest is still in religion as a 
practical concern. Their teaching on the subject of “ inspira- 
tion ” and “ divine revelation,” in my view, throws much light 
on the subject of this work. I would summarise my advice 
to those who wish to realise for themselves the function of 
the Platonic Myth as follows :—After reading Plato’s Myths, 
each one in its own context, seal the effect of the whole by 
reading the work of some other great master of Myth—best 
of all the Divina Commedia; then turn to the writings of 
those modern critics of the Bible whose paramount interest is 
still in religion as a practical concern. Were the student to 
undertake the last-mentioned part of this programme, he 
would probably find the word “inspiration” a difficulty. He 
would probably think that the use made of the word by the 


based on insight, and sees not future events but the tendency of existing forces, 
and looks beneath the surface of the present and sees its true inwardness. .. . 
The Jewish prophet dealt far less with the future than with the present. He 
was first and foremost a teacher of righteousness—one who explained the pur- 
poses of God and made his ways bare to man. He was, in fact, a preacher.” 

1 Appendix to the Defence of the Philosophick Cabbala, ch. xii., especially § 3, 
pp. 150, 151, ed. 1662. ‘ 

2 Select Discourses (1660), p. 9 (‘The True Way or Method of attaining 
Divine Knowledge’’), and ef. pp. 169 ff. (“‘ Of Prophesie”’). 
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critics is vague and uncertain. But let him remember that 
Plato’s use of the corresponding gpws (especially where gpws 
and ¢docodia are identified, as in Diotima’s Discourse) is 
equally vague. Precision is not to be looked for in the 
description of such a condition or gift. Indeed, Diotima’s 
g¢tAocopia is perhaps even more vague than the “ inspiration ” 
of these critics; for the former is the condition of an in- 
dividual, while the community rather than the individual is 
the recipient of the latter—*It is not the individual so 
much as the society or community which is the recipient of 
divine inspiration,” says Professor P. Gardner} interpreting 
Ritschl. While the “inspiration” of the individual is an 
abnormal condition, difficult to describe psychologically, and 
still more difficult to estimate in respect of “value,” the 
“Inspiration” received by a community is something which 
can be definitely reviewed, being the series of ideas of better- 
ment which spring up in the community one after another 
and actually determine its development. The historian may 
find it difficult to show how this idea or that arose; but he 
can generally describe the circumstances in which, having 
arisen, it “caught on” and became an effective factor in the 
development of the community. The “idea of emancipating 
slaves” may serve as an example of what is meant when the 
“inspiration received by a community” is spoken of; and a 
prophet is one who can put such an idea before his contem- 
poraries so vividly that it must perforce, sooner or later, 
realise itself in practice. When we look back over the past 
life of a nation we see how true it is that the grain of 
mustard seed becomes the great tree. How the seed came we 
seldom can tell; it is so small that we should not even have 
noticed it at all, unless the tree had grown out of it. We 
rather infer it from the tree; and if the tree is good we are 
apt to think of the seed as “divinely implanted” in some 
special way. What we can trace clearly to antecedents we 
do not regard with religious feeling; but when we come to 
some little inexplicable thing, which we recognise, after the 


1 Jowett Lectures, p. 270. Expressing his own view Professor Gardner says : 
“Tt may be that in this matter Ritschl goes too far, for, after all, it is only in 
the consciousness of individuals that divine inspiration can be realised ; religious 
utterances must come from individuals; and tie will of individuals must lead 
society in the right way: nevertheless there is profound and most important 
truth in the recognition of the divine mission of the society.” 

2F 
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event, as source of great things, we say that it comes by 
divine dispensation—Oeia motpa. 

As the influence of the new biology makes itself more 
and more felt in the field of historical study, we may expect 
that the doctrine of “inspiration received by the community ” 
will recommend itself more and more to religious minds, as a 
solution of the difficulty which few indeed are content to put 
by wholly—the difficulty of conceiving how the development 
of beautifully articulated organisms can take place along lines 
opened up by “accidental variations.” This difficulty the 
new biology has brought home to us thoroughly, by showing 
us how decisive is the part played in evolution by these 
“accidental variations” among the factors which maintain 
the moving equilibrium of life. The objections which stand 
in the way of accepting the alternative solution—Weismann’s 
theory, which explains “ accidental variations” as provided for 
in the original germ-plasma——seem to be at least as formid- 
able as those which might be brought against the theory of 
“divine inspiration of which the community or race is the 
recipient.” 


II 
EXxcURsuUs ON THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF DAEMONS 
(Symposium, 202 FE) 


The doctrine, here enunciated, of Satpoves who perform 
the office of interpreters and mediators between the Gods and 
Men, played a great part in the History of Religious Belief. 

In its original sense Saiuwy is synonymous with 6eds, 
and means simply “a divine immortal being.” But Hesiod’s 
Saipoves ayvot émuyPovor' introduced a specification of the 
term. These datuoves émty@omor are indeed “ divine immortal 
beings,” but they are not éroupdyiot or "Oduerrov éyovres, 
“divine immortal beings who dwell in Heaven”; they dwell 
in “the parts about the Earth,”* and more especially “in the 
Air.” They are, in fact, the disembodied spirits of the men of 
a long past age—the Golden Age. When these men died, 


1 0. et D. 108, 
? The region described as wept yjv in Phaedrus, 257 a. 
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their bodies were buried; but their immortal spirits remained 
in the neighbourhood of the Earth, and will ever remain 
there, to be the Guardians and Patrons of mgrtal men :— 


Xpioeov pév rpdrirta yévos pepétov dvOpdruy 
dGdvaro. woinoay “Ohvpria Sbuar’ exovres. 

€ a 2 N , iy ao 3 ~ 3 , 
ot pev ext Kpdvov joav, dr obpave euBacircvev. 
ws 8 Geol fwerkov, dxndca Ovpov exovres, 

Fe Ba - N  degs LANTA 4 
vedi arepbe mévav Kal diftos: ob8é Te SecAdv 
ynpas érqv' aict 88 wddas kat yxeipas dpotor 
téprovT év Oadings KaxOv exrooOev dardvrwv. 
Ovnoxovy & as trv Sedpnpevor er Ord 88 wévra 
toicw env: Kaproy 8 édepe (eidwpos dpovpa 

3 , ZL . oH € 99 3 , 
adtopdtn woAddv te Kat apOovov' of 8 eHeAnpol 
Hovxor Epya vépovto atv érOAvoiow toAcecow, 
abrap éreidi totro yévos ard yala Kdduipev, 
of pev Saipoves dyvol ériyOdviot KaAgovrat, 
érOXoi, dAcEixaxor, pbAakes Ovyrdv dvOpdrwv, 

x 86 a XN by Z Ae ae 1 
mouvrodétar' Kai tovro yépas BaoiAjiov eryxov. 


‘When the men of the Silver Age died, their spirits went 
under the Earth. They became daoyOdvios pdxapes Ovynroi?® 
—a difficult phrase, on which Rohde may be consulted.2 They 
too, although their works on Earth were displeasing to the 
Gods, receive honour and worship from men. 

The third age was that of the Copper Men. They did 
evil on Earth, and went down nameless to the black pit of 
Hades.* 

The fourth age was that of the Heroes—-those who 
fought at Thebes and Troy. Some of them died; some of 
them were translated in the flesh to the Islands of the 
Blessed, where they enjoy everlasting felicity :-— 


Tous pev Oavarov Tédos dpudexdrvife, 

na x s3 > , , X\ 4 3 2 ta 
rots S& Sty’ dvOpdarwv Biorov Kat yOe dréacas 
Zeds Kpovidys xarévaoce matnp és meipata yalys: 
kat Tot pev vaiovow axndea, Oupdv exovrtes 
év paxdpwv virowt, rap “Qxeavdv Babvdivyy, 
bABroe Fpwes* Totow pedwdea kapmrdv 
tpis éreos OdAAovTa Héper CelSwpos apovpa.5 


The fifth age is the present—that of the Men of Iron. 
No one who reads the Cratylus, 397 p ff, where the 


10. ¢ D. 97 ff. 2 Q. et D, 125 
3 Psyche, i. 99-102. 4 0. e& D. 137 ff. 
5 0. et D, 150 ff. 6 0. et D. 157 ff. 
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etymology of Saiwoves is discussed and Hesiod’s verses about 
the Saiwoves éruyOdviot are quoted, and the Laws, iv. 713, 
and Politicus, 2'72, where the Myth of the Golden Age of 
Cronus, when Saimoves ruled over men, is told, can fail to see 
that the Hesiodic account of daipoves has a great hold on 
Plato’s imagination ; and it may be that even the dvdaxes of 
the Republic—men with gold in their nature (as the émixoupos 
have silver, and the artisans and husbandmen have copper 
and iron)—are somehow, in Plato’s imagination, parallel to 
Hesiod’s gvdaxes Ovntav avOpdérewv, the spirits of the men 
of the Golden Age But we must not forget that there is a 
difference between Plato’s Satyuoves of the Laws and Polzticus 
and of Diotima’s Discourse, and Hesiod’s Sadpoves, which is 
greater than the obvious resemblance. Hesiod’s datpoves 
éruyOovior are the spirits of deceased men—as are Pindar’s 
Hpwes dyvot (Meno, 81 ©); but the daipoves of the Laws 
and Politicus, who rule over men in the Golden Age, are not 
spirits of deceased men, but beings of an entirely different 
order—Gods, who were created Gods, to whom provinces on 
Earth were assigned by the Supreme God— oi cata tovs 
Tomous auvdpyovTes TH peyiot@ Saipove Geol, as they are 
described in Politicus, 2728; and in Diotima’s Discourse to 
Satpovsov, headed by Eros, is clearly set forth as an order of 
divine beings essentially superhuman, not spirits of deceased 
men. They are, I take it, of the same rank as, indeed prob- 
ably identical with, the yewvyrol Oeot of the Timaeus— 
created before men, to he managers of human affairs on behalf 
of the Supreme God.? In Rep. v. 468 #, on the other hand, 


1 This parallel is suggested by Mr. Adam ina note on Republic, 468 2, and 
worked out by Mr. F. M. Cornford in an interesting article on ‘‘ Plato and 
Orpheus” in The Classical Review, December 1903. 

2 Chalcidius, in his Commentary on the 7imaeus, is at pains to show (cap. 
exxxv.) that the Platonic dafuoves and the Souls of deceased men are two dis- 
tinct orders :—“ Plerique tamen ex Platonis magisterio, daemonas putant animas 
corporeo munere liberatas: laudabilium quoque virorum aethereos daemonas, 
improborum vero nocentes, easdemque animas anno demum millesimo terrenum 
corpus resumere. Empedoclesque non aliter longaevos daemonas fieri has animas 
putat. Pythagoras etiam in suis aureis versibus : 


Corpore deposito cum liber aethera perges, 
Evades hominem factus deus aetheris almi. 


Quibus Plato consentire minime videtur, cum in Politia tyranni animam facit 
excruciari post mortem ab ultoribus, ex quo apparet aliam esse animam, alium 
daemonem : siquidem quod cruciatur et item quod cruciat diversa necesse sit. 
Quodque opifex Deus ante daemonas instituit quam nostras animas creavit ; 
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Plato’s use of the term daipuoves is strictly Hesiodic—he is 
speaking not of such Gods at all, but of the gpirits of deceased 
men of the Golden Class. As Mr. Adam, in his note on the 
passage, says, “ Plato compares his ‘ golden citizens’ with the 
heroes of the Hesiodic golden age. He would fain surround 
them with some of the romantic and religious sentiment 
that clung around the golden age of Greek poetry and 
legend.” 

The two doctrines of Saiuoves which we find in Plato— 
that enunciated in the Golden Age Myth and Diotima’s 
Discourse, and that adopted from Hesiod in Rep. v. 468 z— 
were both taken over by the Stoics, and accommodated to the 
tenets of their “ physical science.” 

According to the Stoics, the Soul, wuy7, is material, 
copatixy, but its matter is rarer and finer (dpasdrepov and 
Aer Topepécrepov—Chrysippus apud Plutarch de Stoic. Repugn. 
41) than that of the body. The Soul is, in fact, wvedpua 
évOeppov, “ hot air, or breath.” ' 

When Souls leave their earthly bodies they do not immedi- 
ately perish. According to Cleanthes, they all retain their 
individuality until the Conflagration, péyps tis éxmupocews : 
according to Chrysippus, only the Souls of Wise Men. At 
the Conflagration, however, all Souls perish as individuals— 
are dissolved back into the one substance, the elemental fire, 
God, whose dzroewdopara, or sundered parts, they were during 
the term of their individual existence. 

When Souls leave their earthly bodies, they rise into the 
Air which occupies the space between the Earth and the Moon, 
Tov oTo ceAnvnv rorov.. That the dissolution of, at any 
rate, the majority of Souls inhabiting this aerial space takes 
place before the Conflagration is clearly the view of Marcus 
Aurelius in a curious passage (Comment. iv. 21), in which he 
meets the difficulty of the Air having room for s0 many 
separate beings. Room, he says, is always being made in the 


quodque has indigere auxilio daemonum, his voluerit illos praebere tutelam. 
Quasdam tamen animas, quae vitam eximie per trinam incorporationem egerint, 
virtutis merito aereis, vel etiam aethereis, plagis consecrari putat, a necessitate 
incorporationis immunes,” The whole passage relating to Daemons in the Com- 
mentary of Chalcidius (cxxvi.-cxxxv.) is interesting. He compares the Daemons 
of Plato with the angels of the Hebrews. 

1 Diog. Laert, vii. 157. 2 o9.¢, vii. 157. 

* Posidonius, in Sext. Phys. i. 73. 
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Air for new-comers by the progressive dissolution of their 
predecessors, just as room in the Earth is always made for 
new bodies by the progressive dissolution of those earlier 
buried :—ei Ssapévovew ai woyat, was aitas é& didiov 
yop 6 ap; mas 8 % yh yopel Ta TaY ex TOTOUTOU 
aidves Sarropévov cduata; domep yap vOdde 4 TovTeY 
mpos Hvrwa err iSiapovny peraBorn kai duddvows y@pay 
adXots vexpois motel, o’tws ai eis Tov dépa peOvarduevat 
spuyai, emt tocéy ouppelvacat, petaBddrdovc. Kab xéovrat 
Kat é&drrovrat, eis TOV TOV Xv Orr ep parr iKoV Adyov 
avadapBavopevat, Kab TodToy Tov TpoTrov yopav TALS 
mpocovuvorkilopevats Trapéyovaty. 

It is probably to the Stoic Posidonius, whose astronomy 
has been mentioned as influential in the development of the 
theory and practice of Mithras-worship and similar sacra- 
menial cults that the idea of the Air as the habitat of the 
Souls of the deceased and also of dai/woves-—an order of 
beings distinct from that of human Souls—is chiefly indebted 
for its vogue. Posidonius wrote a treatise aepl jjpawr Kat 
Sazpovev, quoted by Macrobius (Sat. i. 23),? and Cicero (de 
Div. i. 64) quotes him as saying that the Air is full of Souls 
and Daemons.? That belief in Daemons—spirits which have 
never been incarnate in human bodies——is as consistent with 
the “ materialism” of the Stoics as belief in the continued 
existence of human Souls in the Air, is insisted upon by 
Zeller? and, indeed, is obvious. 

So much for Stoical belief. But it was exactly the 
astronomy — Pythagorean and Platonic in its origin— 
popularised by the Stoic Posidonius, which seems to have 
suggested a mode of escape from the Stoical doctrine that 
the Soul, though subsisting for a longer or shorter time 
after the death of the body, yet is ultimately dissolved. 
Above the Air—the Stoical habitat of Saipoves and Souls 
of deceased men, equally doomed to dissolution, according 
to the orthodox doctrine of the school—there is the 
Aether* Into this region Souls purified by Philosophy— 


1 See supra, pp. 352 ff. 

2 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 320. 

3 Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 333, Engl. Transl. 

* I use the term ‘‘aether” here in its proper sense, as the name of the 
element which contains the ‘‘ visible gods,” the stars. This element is sometimes, 
as in the Epinomis, 984 (cf. Zeller, Plato, p. 615), called wip, fire, while ‘‘aether” 
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it may be, by sacramental observances—rise, and there, 
igh united to God, retain their individuality for ever. 
3 is the doctrine of the Somnium Scipionis— which 
ably owes its astronomy to Posidonius'—and of the 
3. Disp. (i. 17, 18,19); it is the doctrine to which even 
Stoic Seneca (ad Marc. 25.1) seems to incline, and it 
ired those sacramental cults, Orphic, Mithraic, and 
ptian, which became so important in the religious life 
ae first two centuries of the Christian era.’ 

In this doctrine of Aether, the region of the heavenly 
sres, as everlasting home of purified Souls, we have, of 
‘se, merely the mythology of the Zimaeus and Phaedrus 
ied in an astronomical setting somewhat more definite 
1 that furnished by Plato himself. What it is important, 
ever, to recognise is that this mythology, so framed, 


_ the place of what is properly called zip, fire, in the list “fire, air, water, earth.” 
iter (Journ. of Phil. vol. i. pp. 37-89, on the Fragm. of Philolaus) quotes 
le Coelo, i. 270 b, and the Meteor. 839 b, for ‘‘aether”’ above the four 
mts, and remarks that ‘‘the occurrence of this guinia essentia in the 
mic Epinomis is one of the many indications of the late origin of that 


gue. 
a Rohde, Psyche, ii. 320, and Dieterich, Hine Mithrastiturgie, quoted supra, 


the following references to the Commentary of Hierocles (President of the 
ol of Alexandria) on the Golden Hymn of the Pythagoreans may be taken 
ow how the astronomy of the Zimaeus and Phaedrus influenced eschatology 
in the fifth century of the Christian era. | Hierocles (see Mullach’s 
n. Phil. Graec. i, 478 ff.) is commenting on the lines— 


Gr’ elpyou Bowriv, dy etropev, év re KaGappois, 
é re Adoe wuyxis xplvwv, xal ppdiev Exacra, 
quloxoy yuiuny orjoas Kadvrepbev dplorny, 


after referring for qvloxov to the Phaedrus Myth, and remarking that it 
dies Pythagorean doctrine, says that, for the purification of the aethereal 
—mpos riy xd@apow rod atyoedots judy odparos—we must put away the 
of the terrestrial body, and submit ourselves to purificatory observances, 
wot, which he describes—by means of which we shall rise from the Place of 
‘ation and Corruption, and be translated to 7d #Avovov medioy cat Aldépa 
\ei@epov. But as the terrestrial body must be shed on Earth, the cuudvés, 
1e aerial body, must be shed in the aerial region immediately under the 

(cf. Plut. de fac. in orbe lunae, 28, quoted p. 440 infra). Then the 
real or astral body (7d dorpoeidés, adryoedés, gwrevoy cGua or 8xnua) which 
: immortal vehicle of the Soul, is free to ascend, with the Soul, into the 
w:—roiro 52 yevduevos was olév re pera Thy KdBapow, 6 del elow ol phy els 
wv wlrrev wepuxéres, Tols pev ydoesw évotrar 7G mavri, cat wpds abrov 
rar Tov Gedy: cGua b¢ oupputs Exwy, romov detract els xardrakw dor poedy, 
féow gnrav. mpéra 8 av re roobry cdbpare roros 6 brd cedjyny 
xGs, ws drepéxwv pev Tov POaprav cwpdrwv, broBeBnkas 6¢ ray otpaviwy, 
9épa ehetPepov of Ivéarydpecot xadodow- alfépa pév, ws diihov Kal dtdsov 
' ddetGepov dé, ws trdKGv wadnudrwv Kafapdy. tl oby 6 éxeioe CNOay tora, 
ro & gyow, Ecoeat dbdvaros Beds, wpouwpévos Tols dv dpyy Tay érav 
iow G@avdros Oeois, ob dice AOdvaros eds, 
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appeared to Platonists to be a sufficiently “ up-to-date ” 
refutation of the “materialism” of the Stoics. The Soul, 
when perfectly purified, rises out of the Air into the Aether, 
returning to its original home, and there lives for ever and 
ever. Its perfect purification—effected by Philosophy, or 
ritual performances, or both—-guarantees its immortality ; for 
its eternal intelligible essence—votds—stripped of perishing 
sensible vehicles, terrestrial—oapa—and aerial—yruyyj— 
is alone left. Of this intelligible essence Aether is the 
vehicle. The aethereal region is full of fulgor vivi e vincenti* 
—immortal spirits made pure by Philosophy, and suffering, 
and holy rites. This Platonist doctrine is set forth by 
Plutarch in his de genio Socratis, and in his de facie in 
orbe lunae. In a curious passage in the latter work (ch. 28) 
he tells us that reason—vois—has its home in the Sun. 
Thither the purified spirit returns, having shed its corporeal 
vehicle—odua—on Earth, and its aerial—yruy7y—on the 
Moon. This is the order of purification. And the order of 
generation, he explains, is the contrary of that of purification : 
—Of the three parts which make up man, the Sun supplies 
vos, the Moon yrvy%}, the Earth capa. Death on Earth 
makes the three two; death on the Moon makes the two 
one. Every Soul, whether rational or irrational,? must 
wander for a time in the region between the Earth and the 
Moon. In the lower parts of this region the unrighteous 
are punished and corrected, while the righteous tarry for an 
appointed time in its highest parts—in the region of the 
softest air, which is called the Meadow of Death—éy to 
mpaotatm tod dépos by rAepadvas adov Karodor;* then, 
being filled, like those initiated, with a strange joy, half 
amazement half hope, they aspire to the Moon. There, now 
styled Saipoves by Plutarch,> they have their abode, 
descending sometimes to Earth to help men—to assist at 
mysteries, to watch and punish crimes, to save in battle 
and at sea. The good among them (for some of them are 
wicked and become incarnate again in human bodies) are 
the Souls of those who lived on Earth in the reign of Cronus, 
and they are still worshipped in many places. When one 


1 Par. x. 64. 2 Plat. de fac. in ord, lun. 28. 
3 oc. 28. 4 oe, 28. 5 ae. 30 
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these good Daemons at last loses his power on Earth and 
s his worshippers, it is because his lunar death has taken 
ce—his true Self, vots, has at last beéo separated from 
} bux, which remains, like a corpse, on the Moon. The 
aration of vods from uyy is effected by the operation 
him of Love of the Solar Image—dzroxpiveras 8 épwrt 
; qept tov HAtov eixdvos, 8 As éiddprres 1d eherov 
| Karov cal Oetov nal paxdpiov, ob waca vows, aA 

G@rws, dpéyera . . . relmerar 58 4 ~uyfs gious emt 
cedjvy, olov ixvyn twa Blov Kal dveipata ScapvAdtrovea 
. ates Exactos judy od Oupds got, ode PoBos, odd 
Oupia, Kabarep ovSé adpes, oddé typdTntes, GAN © 
woovpeba Kal gpovodmev . . . TovT@y Se % cednvy 
ovyelov dor, dvadvovta. yap eis tavTny, wamep eis 
v yhv Te obyata TOY vEeKpav. 

Plutarch’s other work, mentioned above, the de genio 
cratis, is so important for the doctrine of Daemons, that 
cannot be dismissed in a paragraph like that just devoted 
the de facte in orbe lunae. On the whole, I think the 
st way of laying its contents before the reader is to let it 
2ak for itself in the Myth of Timarchus, which indeed 
2sents all that is essential to Plutarch’s daemonology. As 
the case of the Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth, I avail myself 
re again of Philemon Holland’s version. 


There was one Timarchus of Chaeronea, who died very young, 
d requested earnestly of Socrates to be buried near unto 
mprocles, Socrates his son, who departed this life but few days 
fore, being a dear friend of his, and of the same age. Now 
S young gentleman, being very desirous (as he was of a 
nerous disposition, and had newly tasted the sweetness of 
ilosophy) to know what was the nature and power of Socrates’ 
niliar spirit, when he had imparted his mind and purpose 
to me only and Cebes, went down into the cave or vault of 
ophonius, after the usual sacrifices and accustomed compli- 
mts due to that oracle performed: where, having remained two 
rhts and one day, inasmuch as many men were out of all hope 
it he ever would come forth again—yea, and his kinsfolk and 
ends bewailed the loss of him—one morning betimes issued 
‘th very glad and jocund. . .. He recounted unto us many 
mders strange to be heard and seen: for he said that being 
scended into the place of the oracle, he first met with much 
rkness, and afterwards, when he had made his prayers, he lay 
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a long time upon the ground, not knowing whether he was awake 
or dreamed. Howbeit, he thought that he heard a noise which 
lit upon his head and smote it, whereby the sutures or seams 
thereof were disjoined and opened, by which he yielded forth 
his soul; which, being thus separate, was very joyous, seeing 
itself mingled with a transparent and pure air... When he 
looked behind him he could see the Earth no more, but the Isles 
all bright and illuminate with a mild and delicate fire, and those 
exchanged their places one with another, and withal, received, 
sundry colours, as it were diverse tinctures, according as in that 
variety of change the light did alter; and they all seemed unto 
him in number infinite and in quantity excessive: and albeit they 
were not of equal pourprise and extent, yet round they were 
all alike: also, by their motion, which was circular, the sky 
resounded. . . Amid these Islands there seemed a sea or great 
lake diffused and spread, shining with diverse mixed colours upon. 
a ground of grey or light blue. Moreover, of these Isles some 
few sailed, as one would say, and were carried a direct course 
down the water beyond the current; but others, and those in 
number many, went aside out of the channel, and were with 
such a violence drawn back that they seemed to be swallowed 
under the waves. ... And the same sea hath two mouths or 
entrances, whereby it receiveth two rivers of fire breaking 
into it, opposite one to the other, in such sort as the blueness 
thereof became whitish by reason that the greatest part was 
repelled and driven back. And these things he said he beheld 
with great delight. But when he came to look downward, he 
perceived a mighty huge hole or gulf all round, in manner of a 
hollow globe cut through the midst, exceeding deep and horrible 
to see to, full of much darkness, and the same not quiet and still, 
but turbulent and oftentimes boiling and walming upward, out 
of which there might be heard innumerable roarings and groanings 
of beasts, cries and wrawlings of an infinite number of children, 
with sundry plaints and lamentations of men and women together, 
besides many noises, tumults, clamours, and outecries of all sorts, 
and those not clear, but dull and dead, as being sent up from a 
great depth underneath. . . . One whom he saw not, said unto 
him: The division of Proserpina, you may see if you will, 
how it is bounded with Styx. Styx (quoth he) is the way 
which leadeth unto hell and the kingdom of Pluto, dividing two 
contrary natures of light and darkness with the head and top 
thereof ; for, as you see, it beginneth from the bottom of hell 
beneath, which it touches with the one extremity, and reacheth 
with the other to the light all about, and so limiteth the utmost 
part of the whole world, divided into four regiments. The first 
is that of life; the second of moving; the third of generation ; 
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1 the fourth of corruption. The first is coupled to the second 
unity, in that which is not visible; the second to the third, 
the mind or intelligence, in the sun; the third to the fourth, 
nature, in the moon. And of every one of these copulations 
xre is a Friend, or Destiny, the Daughter of Necessity, that 
speth the key. Of the first, she that is named Atropos, as one 
uld say Inflexible; of the second, Clotho—that is to say, the 
inster ; of the third in the moon, Lachesis—that is to say, Lot, 
gut which is the bending of geniture or nativity. As for all 
> other Isles, they have gods within them; but the Moon, 
pertaining to the terrestrial Daemons, avoideth the confines of 
7X, a8 being somewhat higher exalted, approaching once only 
an hundred seventy seven second measures: and upon the 
proach of this precinct of Styx, the souls cry out for fear. And 
y? Hell catcheth and swalloweth many of them, as they 
de and slip about it: and others the Moon receiveth and taketh 
, Swimming from beneath unto her; such, J mean, as upon 
.om the end of generation fell in good and opportune time, all 
re those which are impure and polluted: for them, with her 
rful flashing and hideous roaring, she suffereth not to come 
ar unto her; who, seeing that they have missed of their intent, 
wail their woeful state, and be carried down again, as you see, 
another generation and nativity. Why, quoth Timarchus, I 
»nothing but a number of stars leaping up and down about 
s huge and deep gulf, some drowned and swallowed up in it, 
1ers appearing again from below. These be (quoth he) the 
smons that you see, though you know them not. And mark, 
thal, how this comes about. Every soul is endued with a 
rtion of mind or understanding: but look how much thereof 
mingled with flesh and with passions; being altered with 
1asures and dolors, it becometh unreasonable. But every soul 
not mixed after one sort . . . for some are wholly plunged 
thin the body . . . others partly are mingled with the flesh, 
Jin part leave out that which is most pure, and not drawn 
wnward by the contagion of the gross part, but remaineth 
imming and floating as it were aloft, touching the top or crown 
ly of a man’s head, and is in manner of a cord hanging up 
ft, just over the soul which is directly and plumb under, to 
hold and raise it up, so far forth as it is obeisant thereto, and 
; over-ruled and swayed with passions and perturbations: for 
it which is plunged down within the body is called the soul; 
t that which is entire and uncorrupt the vulgar sort calleth the 
derstanding, supposing it to be within them as in mirrors that 
ich appeareth by way of reflection: but those that judge aright 
1 according to the truth name it Daemon, as being clean 
thout them. These stars, then, which you see as if they were 
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extinct and put out, imagine and take them to be the souls which 
are totally drowned within bodies ; and such as seem to shine out 
again and to return lightsome from beneath, shaking from them 
a certain dark and foggy mist, esteem the same to be such souls 
as after death are retired and escaped out of the bodies; but 
those which are mounted on high and move to and fro in one 
uniform course throughout are the Daemons or spirits of men who 
are said to have intelligence and understanding. Endeavour now 
therefore and strain yourself to see the connection of each one, 
whereby it is linked and united to the soul. When I heard this 
I began to take more heed, and might see stars leaping and 
floating upon the water, some more, some less, like as we observe 
pieces of cork shewing in the sea where the fishers’ nets have been 
cast; and some of them turned in manner of spindles or bobbins, 
as folk spin or twist therewith, yet drawing a troubled and 
unequal course and not able to direct and compose the motion 
straight. And the voice said that those which held on a right 
course and orderly motion were they whose souls were obeisant 
to the reins of reason . . . but they that eftsoons rise and fall up 
and down unequally and disorderly are those which strive against 
the yoke. . . . Of such as are obedient at the first, and presently 
from their very nativity hearken unto their proper Daemon, are 
all of the kind of prophets and diviners who have the gift to 
foretell things to come, likewise holy and devout men: of which 
number you have heard how the soul of Hermodorus the Clazo- 
menian was wont to abandon his body quite, and both by day and 
night to wander into many places; and afterwards to return into 
it again... which it used so long, until his enemies, by the 
treachery of his wife, surprised his body one time, when the soul 
was gone out of it, and burnt it in his house. Howbeit, this was 
not true; for his soul never departed out of his body; but the 
same being always obedient unto his Daemon, and slacking the 
bond unto it, gave it means and liberty to run up and down, and 
to walk to and fro in many places, in such sort, as having seen 
and heard many things abroad, it would come and report the 
same unto him. But those that consumed his body as he lay 
asleep are tormented in Tartarus even at this day for it; which 
you shall know yourself, good young man, more certainly within 
these three months (quoth that voice): and for this time see you 
depart. When this voice had made an end of speaking, Timarchus, 
as he told the tale himself, turned about to see who it was that 
spake; but feeling a great pain again in his head, as if it had 
been violently pressed and crushed, he was deprived of all sense 
and understanding, and neither knew himself nor anything about 
him. But within a while after when he was come unto himself, 
he might see how he lay along at the entry of the foresaid cave 
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Trophonius, like as he had himself at the beginning. And thus 
ch concerning the fable of Timarchus ; who being returned to 
hens, in the third month after, just as the 3, Voice foretold him, 
departed this life. 


The Aether, then, according to the Platonist belief which 

are examining, is the birthplace of human Souls, and 
sir final abode when they have completed the purification 
ich guarantees immortality to them as Pure Intelligences. 
tthe Air is, none the less, the habitat, and, it would appear, 
3 permanent habitat, of another class of immortal spirits, 
oves, who never were incarnate in terrestrial bodies. 
ese immortal daiueves occupy the Air, that they may be 
ar to help men on Earth, and mediate between them and 
id, whose dwelling is in the aethereal region. It is in this 
ierspace between the “visible Gods,” the Stars, and the 
rth that the author of the Hpinomis' places the 8aipoves, 
1om he describes as interpreters between men and the 
ids. He distinguishes three classes of such datpoves: 
st, those who live in the so-called Aether under the Fire 
true Aether, i.e. in the higher part of the space between 
e Earth and the Moon; secondly, those who inhabit the Air 
ind the Earth—these two kinds of Daemons are invisible ; 
irdly, Daemons whose vehicle is watery mist—these are 
netimes visible.” 

Tt is in the same space between the Earth and the Moon 
at the Platonist Apuleius, writing in the second century 
er Christ, places the Saiweves of Diotima’s Discourse, an 
Jer of divine mediators between God and men to which 

conceives the dapoviov of Socrates and the Guardian 
igels of all other men as belonging. 


Atque (he says)*® si Platonis vera sententia est, nunquam se 
tum cum homine communicare, facilius me audierit lapis, quam 
piter. Non usque adeo (responderit enim Plato pro sententia 
a, mea vice), non usque adeo, inquit, sejunctos et alienatos a. 
bis deos praedico, ut ne vota quidem nostra ad illos arbitrer 
rvenire. Neque enim ipsos cura rerum humanarum, sed 
atrectatione sola removi. Caeterum sunt quaedam divinae 


1 According to Zeller (Plato, p. 561, Engl. Transl.), probably Philippus of 
Us, one of Plato’s pupils. 

is, 984, 985 ; cf. Zeller, Plato (Engl. Transl.), p. 615, 
3 Apuleius de Deo Socratis, vol. ii. p. 116, ed, Bétolaud. 
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mediae potestates, inter summum aethera et infimas terras, in 
isto intersitae aeris spatio, per quas et desideria nostra et merita 
ad deos commeant; hos Graeci nomine Sa/povas nuncupant. 
Inter terricolas caelicolasque vectores, hinc precum, inde donorum ; 
qui ultro citro portant, hinc petitiones, inde suppetias, ceu 
quidam utriusque interpretes et salutigeri. Per hos eosdem, 
ut Plato in Symposio autumat, cuncta denunciata, et magorum 
varia miracula, omnesque praesagiorum species reguntur. Eorum 
quippe de numero praediti curant singula, proinde ut est eorum 
cuique tributa provincia: vel somniis confirmandis, vel extis 
fissiculandis, vel praepetibus gubernandis, vel oscinibus erudiendis, 
vel vatibus inspirandis, vel fulminibus jaculandis, vel nubibus 
coruscandis, caeterisque adeo, per quae futura dinoscimus. Quae 
cuncta, caelestium voluntate et numine et auctoritate, sed 
daemonum obsequio et opera et.ministerio fieri arbitrandum 
est . . . Quid igitur! tanta vis aeris, quae ab humillimis lunae 
anfractibus, usque ad summum Olympi verticem interjacet? 
Quid tandem? Vacabitne animalibus suis, atque erit ista naturae 
pars mortua ac debilis? . . . Flagitat ratio? debere propria enim 
animalia in aere intelligi; superest ut quae tandem et cujusmodi 
ea sint, disseramus. Igitur terrena nequaquam, devergant enim 
pondere; sed ne flammida, ne sursum versus calore rapiantur. 
Temperanda ergo nobis pro loci medietate media natura. 

mente formemus et gignamus animo id genus corporum texta, 
quae neque tam bruta quam terrea, neque tam levia quam 
aetherea, sed quodammodo utrimque sejugata. . .. Quod si 
nubes? sublime volitant, quibus omnis et exortus est terrenus, 
et retro defluxus in terras est; quid tandem censes daemonum 
corpora, quae sunt concretu multo tanto subtiliori? Non enim 
sunt ex hac faeculenta nubecula, tumida caligine conglobata, 
sicuti nubium genus est; sed ex illo purissimo aeris liquido et 
sereno elemento coalita, eoque nemini hominum temere visibilia, 
nisi divinitus speciem sui offerant, quod nulla in illis terrena 
soliditas locum luminis occuparit, quae nostris oculis possit 
obsistere, qua soliditate necessario offensa acies immoretur; sed 
fila corporum possident rara, et splendida, et tenuia, usque adeo 
ut radios omnis nostri tuoris et raritate transmittant, et splendore 
reverberent, et subtilitate frustrentur. ... Debet deus* nullam 
perpeti vel odii, vel amoris temporalem perfunctionem; et idcirco 
nec indignatione nec misericordia contingi, nullo angore contrahi, 
nulla alacritate gestire; sed ab omnibus animi passionibus liber, 
nec dolere unquam, nec aliquando laetari, nec aliquid repentinum 
velle vel nolle. Sed et haec cuncta, et id genus caetera, daemonum 
mediocritati rite congruunt. Sunt enim inter nos ac deos, ut loco 
regionis, ita ingenio mentis intersiti, habentes communem cum 


1 o¢, p. 119. 2 oe. p. 119. 3 oc, p. 121, 4 oc. p. 124. 
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aris immortalitatem, cum inferis passionem. Nam, proinde ut 

pati possunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta: 
it ira incitentur, et misericordia flectantur, et donis invitentur, 
orecibus leniantur, et contumeliis exasperentur, et honoribus 
ceantur, aliisque omnibus ad similem nobis modum varientur. 
ppe, ut finem comprehendam, daemones sunt genere animalia, 
mio rationabilia, animo passiva, corpore aeria, tempore aeterna. 


These Daemons Apuleius distinguishes sharply,’ as never 
‘ing been incarnate, from the lower sort of Daemons— 
nures, Lares, Larvae—spirits of deceased men. It is from 
number of the Daemons who never were incarnate that 
Guardian Spirit attached to each man at his birth comes. 


Ex hac sublimiori? daemonum copia Plato autumat, singulis 
ainibus in vita agenda testes et custodes singulos additos, qui 
aini conspicui, semper adsint arbitri omnium non modo 
orum, verum etiam cogitatorum. At ubi vita edita remean- 
n est, eundem illum, qui nobis praeditus fuit, raptare illico et 
here veluti custodiam suam ad judicium, atque illic in causa 
unda assistere : si qua commentiatur, redarguere: si qua vera 
at, asseverare: prorsus illius testimonio ferri sententiam. 
vinde vos omnes, qui hanc Platonis divinam sententiam, me 
erprete, auscultatis, ita animos vestros ad quaecunque vel 
mda, vel meditanda formate, ut sciatis, nihil homini prae istis 
todibus, nec intra animum, nec foris, esse secreti, quin omnia 
jose ille participet, omnia visat, omnia intelligat, in ipsis 
itissimis mentibus vice conscientiae deversetur.® 


Maximus Tyrius, writing about the same time as Apuleius, 


‘ oe. p. 128. 2 oc. p. 129. 
8 “To a mind carefully formed upon the basis of its natural conscience,” 
3 Cardinal Newman (Grammar of Assent, ch. v.), ‘‘the world, both of nature 
of man, does but give back a reflection of those truths about the One Living 
| which have been familiar to it from childhood. Good and evil meet us 
y as we pass through life, and there are those who think it philosophical 
act towards the manifestations of each with some sort of impartiality, as if 
had as much right to be there as good, or even better, as having more 
king triumphs and a broader jurisdiction. And because the course of things 
etermined by fixed laws, they consider that those laws preclude the present 
acy of the Creator in the carrying out of particular issues, It is otherwise 
h the theology of the religious imagination. It has a living hold on truths 
ch are really to be found in the world, though they are not upon the surface, 
is able to pronounce by anticipation, what it takes a long argument to prove 
hat good is the rule, and evil the exception. It is able to assume that, 
form as are the laws of nature, they are consistent with a particular 
vidence. It interprets what it sees around it by this previous inward 
thing, as the true key of that maze of vast complicated disorder ; and thus 
ains a more and more consistent and luminous Vision of God from the most 
wromising materials, ‘Thus conscience is a connecting principle between the 
vture and his Creator ; and the firmest hold of theological truths is gained by 
its of personal religion.” 
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has remarks to the same effect in his Dissertation (26) on 
the Sa:udmov of Socrates, which he describes as one of those 
aOdvarot Sevrepor who are posted between Gods and Men, in 
the space between Earth and Heaven—éev peBopio yas Kat 
obpavod retaypévor—to be ministers of the Gods and 
guardians, éwrvordras, of men. The number of these medi- 
ators between Gods and Men is countless: he quotes Hesiod — 
tpis yap pipios ciolv ert yPovi rovAvBoreipy 
d@dvarot Zyvds mpdrohor 1— 

Some of them heal our diseases, others give counsel in 
difficulties, others reveal things hidden, others help men at 
their work or attend them on their journeys; some are with 
men in the town, others with men in the country; some are 
near to give aid at sea, others on land; one is at home in 
Socrates, another in Plato, another in Pythagoras—e?rnye 
§& Gros dAAnv éotlav cépatos, 6 pev Loxparnv, 6 Se 
TlAdreva .. . daar hice dvipdv tocadra: nal Sayoverv: 
and the unrighteous Soul is that which has no Guardian 
Daemon domestic within it—édv 5é mov poyOnpav SeiEys 
apuyny, avéotios atty kal dvertatdrntos. 

The doctrine of the individual’s Guardian Daemon, set 
forth in the Phaedo Myth and the Myth of Er, and corrobo- 
rated from the personal experience of Socrates in the Apology; 
Republic, and Theages, seems, in the works of Apuleius and 
Maximus Tyrius just now quoted from, to amount very nearly 
to the identification of that Daemon with Moral Character 
or Conscience—an identification which, it is interesting to re- 
member, was made even before Plato’s time by Heraclitus——7@os 
avOpare@ dsainev,-—and meets us in the teaching of the Stoics, 
where, indeed, it seems to be only the legitimate consequence 
of the “ naturalism ” of the School, and does not surprise us, as 
it does in the teaching of Platonists: the following passage, for 
instance, in Arrian’s Dzssertationes (i. 14), giving the words of 
Epictetus, merely states the doctrine known to moral theology 
as that of the “authority of conscience” :— 

1 0. et D, 235. 

» This seems to have been the generally accepted view ; but Servius on Virg. 
Aen, vi. 748, records another view-—that every man at birth has assigned to him 
two genii, a good and a bad. 


3°40 a. 4 496 o, 5 128 p ff. 
8 Heracliti Eph. Reliquiae, Bywater, Fr. cxxi. 
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eritpowov Exdotw wapéotnrey 6 Zeds Tov éxdotov Saipova, cat 
kwxe puddocey abrov attg, Kal TovTov dKolpytrov Kai darapa- 
notov. tive yap GAA@ xpeirrove Kal éripedcotipy brake 
radédwoxeyv juwv éxactov; wo Srav KAciofre tas Obpas Kat 
itov évSov roujonre, pepvnobe pyScrore Aye Ste podvoe éoré, 
& éoré’ GAN 6 eds evbov éort Kal 6 tpérepos Saipwv eori. 

To the same effect Marcus Aurelius (Comment. v. 27) says:— 
oufy 88 Geots 6 cuveyGs Setxvds atrois tiv éavtod yvyjv 
oKopevnv pev Tols dirovepopévots, rowotcay b& doa BovAerar 6 
uav dy éxdatw mpoordryy kat Hyeudva 6 Zeds ewxev, drdoracpa 
tov. obros b€ éotiv 6 éxdoTov vos Kal Adyos. 

So much for the philosophical outcome of the doctrine of 
» Saipov éxacrov—that part of the general doctrine of 
‘ial Satpoves which seems to have been more interesting 
wm any other to Platonists and Stoics alike. 

But what, it may be asked, is the ultimate source of this 
ief in the daipewv éxdorov out of which moral theology, by 
rationalising process, has evolved “conscience,” or even 
oumenal character.” ? 

I would suggest that, in order to approach the answer to 
8 question, we first dismiss from our minds those aerial 
woves who never were incarnate (although it is to their 
ler, according to Plato, that the Saiyoves attached to indi- 
luals belong), and think only of the Hesiodic Saipoves, the 
uls of dead men, inhabiting the Air. The notion of daipoves 
a never were incarnate is subsequent to that of those who 
: Souls of dead men inhabiting the air, and came in, we may 
ce it, only after the theological doctrine of the transcend- 
xe of One Supreme God had established itself That 
logical doctrine required mediators between God and men, 
ngs through whom the creative and regulative functions of 
d are exerted, while He Himself remains from everlasting 
everlasting unmoved; and it was only logical to conceive 
se beings as Powers of the Godhead anterior in time and 
mity to the Souls of men. 

The primitive doctrine of Saiuoves, with which the later 
> has less connection than might at first sight appear, is 
ut of the presence on, under, or near the Earth of the Souls 
dead ancestors; and it is still a widely spread belief that 
» company of these Souls is being continually drawn upon 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 317. 
2G 
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to supply infants, as they are born, with Souls. No new Souls 
come into being; old Souls are always used. I have already 
adverted to this belief} and return to it here to suggest that 
it is the source of the doctrine of the Saiper éxdorou or 
Guardian Spirit of the individual. Every new person born is 
at once himself and some deceased ancestor. He is essentially 
double. “In the Niger Delta,” says Mr. J. E. King, citing 
the authority of Miss Kingsley, “we are told that no one’s soul 
remains long below. The soul’s return to its own family ® is 
ensured by special ju-jus. As the new babies arrive, they are 
shown a selection of small articles belonging to deceased 
members of the family. The child is identified by the article 
which first attracts its attention. ‘Why, he’s Uncle John; 
see! he knows his own pipe.’” 

I would suggest that in “Uncle John” we have the 
source out of which the notion of the Guardian Genius, the 
puotayeyos tod Biou,t was evolved. 

The Jewish doctrine of Angels—on which the reader may 
consult the Jewish Encyclopaedia, article “ Angelology ’—bears 
considerable resemblance to the Greek doctrine of daipuoves as 
divine beings (not Souls of deceased men) intermediate between 
Godand men. Philo indeed goes the length of identifying the 
Jewish Angels with the daipnoves of the Greek philosophers.® 

The Jewish, like the parallel Greek doctrine, seems to 
have been largely consequential on the doctrine of the tran- 
scendence of One Supreme God.6 


1 See supra, pp. 198 ff. and pp. 302 ff. 
2 «Tnfant Burial,” Classical Rev. Feb.1903. Mr. King’s reference is to Miss 
Kingsley’s Travels in West Africa, p. 493. 
> Cf. Olympiodorus on Phaedo 700—8r. 7d {Gov kal 7d reOveds eF adA#AWY 
xaragkevdge: éx ris papruplas rév wahady tronrdv tov dwd 'Oppéws, Sypl, 
éyorros— 
ol & adtrol warépes re xal vides ev peydpooww 
78' Aroxor cepval xedval re O-yarpes— 


wavraxol yap 6 TlAdrwv wapwiel ra Tod ’Opdéws. 

“Quorum,” adds Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 797), “haec sententia esse videtur: 
animis in corpora remigrantibus saepe fit, ut qui olim naturae et affinitatis 
vinculis conjuncti fuerant, postea dliquando in eandem domum recolligantur ad 
pristinam conditionem revoluti.” 

4 dravri daluwy dvipl cuprapacraret 
evOds -yevonévy pvararyuryds Tod Blov.—MENANDER. 


5 De Somniis, i, 22; and also calls them Adyo (0.¢. i. 12-19), 

® See Hatch, Hibbert Lectwres, 1888, pp. 246, 247: idéar, Abyor, Salpeoves, 
dryyehor, are conceptions which easily pass into one another—a philosophical 
basis, he argues, for the theory of a transcendent God was afforded by the 
Platonic 2ééa: and the Stoical Adyor. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON MYTHS 


VHICH SET FORTH THE NATION’S, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THE INDIVIDUAL’S, IDEALS AND CATEGORIES 


THERTO we have seen the Individual’s Ideals and Cate- 
‘ies set forth in Myth. Let us now conclude our review of 
+ Platonic Myths by looking at two, in one of which—the 
lantis Myth'—-we have a Nation’s Ideal set forth—-we 
ist at the spectacle of a Nation led on by a Vision of its 
ture; while in the other—the Myth of the Earth-Born, 
» Foundation-myth of the xaddiqodis*—we have a 
tion’s Categories deduced—the life of the “social organism ” 
axhibited as conditioned by its Past, as determined a priori 
certain deep-cut characteristics. 

The Atlantis Myth is introduced in the Timaeus as 
sessary to complete the ideal of the xadXizrons, or Perfect 
ite, presented in the Republic. The Timaeus, we must 
nember, stands in very close artistic and philosophic con- 
:tion with the Republic, and begins with a recapitulation of 
» first five books of the Republic. Having recapitulated, 
trates says that he wishes now to see the Constitution of 
ur yesterday’s conversation exhibited in action; and it is 
meet this wish that Critias tells the story of Atlantis— 
rely summarised in the Timaeus, but afterwards begun on 
1 scale in the Critias, unfortunately a fragment. 

There are two chief points to be noticed about the follow- 
-on of the Atlantis Myth to complete the Republic -— 

(1) It is an imaginary Athens in the Atlantis Myth, which 
she cadrlrrodus of the Republic in action. Much has been 
- Timaeus, 19 ff. (where it is sketched), and Critias (where it is begun on a 
e scale, but not finished). 


' Republic, 414 B. 
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said and written about Plato’s dislike of Athenian democracy 
and admiration of Spartan institutions as shown in the 
Republic. The ideal city of the Republic has been epigram- 
matically described as “ a Dorian State and a Pythagorean 
Order.” But it is a glorified Athens, not Sparta, which 
represents Hellas against barbarism in the Myth told by 
Critias. “Athens, with all thy faults I love thee still,” is 
Plato’s deepest sentiment. 

(2) The action of the «addiodus is assumed without 
question to be war. The education of the Republic is the 
education of warriors, and the Myth of Atlantis is the History 
of a Great War which puts that education to practical test. 
Of all Utopias, Plato’s is the most militant. The Philosophers 
who rule are recruited from the Army. Only those who have 
first learnt, as patriotic soldiers, to reverence the ideal of 
Country one and indivisible, can afterwards comprehend that 
ideal intellectually in its contour and articulation—can take 
the “synoptic view” required in the Philosopher-King. 
Industrial people immersed in private affairs never rise, either 
as patriots or as statesmen, to the ideal of Country one and 
indivisible. A “Philosophic Banker,” as Grote was called, 
Plato could not have conceived. Civilisation, as its course is 
sketched in the Second Book of the Republic, begins with 
the formation of an Army. The little rustic tyuys aodus— 
the City of Pigs—contented with mere comfort, can never 
become the home of civilisation. It is out of the unrest and 
lust of the gAeyuaivovca mods that civilisation is evolved ; 
for in order to satisfy its lust it must go to war, and in order 
to wage war successfully it must have professional soldiers, 
who, if they are not to turn upon their fellow-citizens and 
rend them, must be trained in a certain manner. What, then, 
is to be the training of these soldiers? They were called 
into existence solely, it would appear, for the purpose of 
serving the evil policy of the dreypzaivovea wédts. But where 
is now the ¢reypaivovca modus? It is gone—only its soldiers 
remain ; and, by one of those dream-like transformations which 
mean so much in Plato’s Philosophy, its soldiers are changed 
into the Guardians of the «adXizrodus to be; and, without a 
word of explanation offered, a beginning is straightway made 


Republic, 372, 373. 
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sheir training for the service of that city. And what dees 
3 dream-like transformation mean ? That, the highest: good 
von only in the struggle against difficulties into which evil 
sions have brought us— 


What we call sin 
I could believe a painful opening out 
Of paths for ampler virtue! 


2 contented life of the dys} wddus must be succeeded by 
. restless lustful life of the Preypyaivovca adds, in order 
it upon the necessity of war the beauty of true civilisation 
y be grafted by discipline and education. 

The doctrine of the Republic, then, is that the leaders of 
ilisation are men who have been trained for war—o &é ye 
trepos pidak qrodepixds te nal pirdcopos Tuyydve av.” 
re Plato seems to me to take hold of a fundamental prin- 
Je in biology. Look at the races of living creatures: their 
cific beauty and intelligence have been developed on lines 
1 down by the necessity of defence and attack: victrix 
sa deis placuit. Jt does not astonish the reader of the 
public, then, to see the Myth of the «addimodus completed 
the Atlantis Myth, in which the Military State, small 
1 disciplined, overthrows the Commercial State, large and 
curious. The individual Soul may indeed pass out of the 
cXos yevérewy and enter into peace—e venni dal martirio 
westa pace ;* but the State has no immortal destiny—it is 
this world, and is always implicated in the struggle of the 
thly life. Todeuoduev i cipyynvy dyopev is not in 
\to’s vein. Were war to cease in the world, what would 
‘ome of the Platonic system of Education? Plato does not 
yect—and, more than that, does not wish—to see war cease. 
3 ideal of earthly life is Hellas in arms against Barbarism. 
ir began in ériOupia, in appetite; then it was waged to 
isfy @vpos;—for la gloire; and we ought to hope that the 
ie will come when it will be waged only in the cause of 
yos——to propagate an idea; but let us remember—this is 
ito’s message to us, as I understand it—that the “idea” 
fight for—our év rovr@ vieds—is a sign which shines only 


1 Clough, Dipsychus. 2 Republic, 525 B 3 Par, xv. 148, 
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before the eyes of the militant, and would fade from the sky 
if we laid down our arms. 

The Atlantis Myth throws the future back into the past— 
it reflects, in the form of a History of Invaders coming from 
the West, Plato’s hope and fear as he looks towards the East. 
The shadow of Persian Invasion still darkened Greece. Plato, 
in the cadrérodus of the Republic and the Atlantis Myth, sets 
forth his ideal of a glorified Athens which, under the spiritual 
leadership of the Delphian Apollo,’ shall undertake the politi- 
cal leadership of a united Hellas, in order to stem the onslaught 
of the Barbarian, and maintain the Hellenic ideal of “ culture” 
against the barbaric reality of “material civilisation.” Thus, 
taken in connection with each other, as they certainly ought 
to be, the Republic and the Atlantis Myth set forth a dream 
of the future which takes rank beside Dante’s dream of Empire 
and Church in the de Monarchia. 

Plato’s dream was soon to come irue, though not in the 
manner which any forecast of his could have anticipated ; for 
even Aristotle writes as if Alexander had not conquered Asia 
and opened a new epoch for Hellas and the world. “The 
history of Greece,” says Prof. Percy Gardner,’ “consists of 
two parts, in every respect contrasted the one with the other. 
The first recounts the stories of the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, and ends with the destruction of Thebes and the subju- 
gation of Athens and Sparta. The Hellas of which it speaks 
is a cluster of autonomous cities in the Peloponnesus, the 
Islands, and Northern Greece, together with their colonies 
scattered over the coasts of Italy, Sicily, Thrace, the Black 
Sea, Asia Minor, and Africa. These cities care only to be 
independent, or, at most, to lord it over one another. Their 
political institutions, their religious ceremonies, their customs, 
are civic and local. Language, commerce, a common Pantheon, 
and a common art and poetry are the ties that bind them 
together. In its second phase, Greek history begins with the 
expedition of Alexander. It reveals to us the Greek as every- 
where lord of the barbarian, as founding kingdoms and 
federal systems, as the instructor of all mankind in art and 
science, and the spreader of civil and civilised life over the 


1 Republic, 427 8, c. 
2 New Chapters in Greek History, pp. 416-417. 
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known world, In the first period of her history Greece is 
forming herself, in her second she is educating the world. 
We will venture to borrow from the Germans a convenient 
expression, and call the history of independent Greece the 
history of Hellas—that of imperial Greece the history of 
Hellenism.” 

The ideal, adumbrated in the Republic and the Atlantis 
Myth, of a Hellenic Empire, created and maintained by the 
joint forces of Athens and Delphi, is one between which and 
the ideal of personal salvation through union with God— 
opoimats T@ Ye@—there is a very real opposition. The more 
men live for the ideal of national greatness the less does the 
ideal of personal salvation concern them. Plato’s chief interest 
undoubtedly was in the ideal of personal salvation, which he 
derived mainly from the Orphic religion; and it was exactly 
this Orphic element in Platonism which constituted by far the 
most important part of its influence on subsequent philosophy, 
and, more especially, on the development of Christian doctrine 
and practice. The Heaven and Hell and Purgatory of Chris- 
tian eschatology come not, to any large extent, from Jewish 
sources, or from the teaching of the Gospels and Epistles, but 
mainly from the Apocalypses, which are thoroughly Orphic 
in matter and spirit.’ It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
the Apocalypses got their Orphism or “Sacramentalism ”— 
to use a term which covers the ground better—from Plato. 
They got it from the teaching of the Orphic and similar 
sacramental societies which existed throughout the world. 
But the direction given, at the beginning, to Christian thought 
and feeling, and, it is safe to add, to Christian practice, by the 
influence of these societies, produced a condition of religious 
belief which afterwards lent itself easily to the influence of 
the refined Orphism of the Platonists. 

Just as the ideal of national greatness on Earth, though 
we see it in the Republic and Atlantis Myth swimming into 
Plato’s ken, was of little account to him, and to those whom 
he influenced, beside the ideal of personal salvation through 
union with God,—so, in the development of Christianity, to 
which Platonism contributed so much, the materialistic Jewish 


1 See Gardner’s Exploratio Evangelica, p. 270, with reference to Dieterich’s 
analysis of the Apocalypse of Peter. 
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conception of a reign of the Messiah on Earth, over a chosen 
people raised in their earthly bodies from the dead, gave place 
to the spiritual ideal of union with the Heavenly Christ be- 
ginning for each man now in this present life and continuing 
for ever—-the ideal which St. Paul came at last to cherish, 
“having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
far better.” * 


1 Phil. i, 23 ; and see Gardner’s Zap. Hv. pp. 435-438. 
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IT1as begins by saying’ that he heard the story, when he 
8a boy, from his grandfather Critias, who had heard it from 
s father Dropides, who got it from Solon. Solon brought 
from Egypt, having got it from a priest of Neith—that is, 
Athena—at Sais. - Solon had been telling the priests of 
ith some of the old Greek stories, especially that about the 
sod which Deucalion and Pyrrha survived, when a very 
3d priest exclaimed, “You Greeks are always children; 
re is nob an old man among you!” meaning that the 
lest Greek stories were but of yesterday. Deucalion’s Flood 
s not the only one; there were many Floods and other 
iastrophes before it, by which civilisations both in Greece 
i in other parts of the world were destroyed. But Egypt 
d been exempt from catastrophes, and her priests had 
de records, which were still preserved in continuous 
ies, of all that had happened, not only in Egypt, but 
other parts of the world, during the successive periods 
minated by the various Floods and other catastrophes. 
aong these records was one relating to the Athens which 
arished before the greatest of the Floods. This Athens, 
» aged priest told Solon, Athena founded nine thousand 
ws before his time—one thousand years before she founded 
is; and the constitution of the antediluvian Athens was 
uilar to that which the sister city of Sais still preserved, 
vecially in the separation of the class of priests and the 
ss of warriors from a third class, including the castes of 
isans, shepherds, huntsmen, and husbandmen. He then 
nt on to give the History of the Great War in which 
hens, so constituted, was engaged with the people of the 


1 Timaeus, 20 B. 
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Island of Atlantis, explaining that this island, which was 
larger than Libya and Asia together, lay in the Ocean outside, 
off the straits now called the Pillars of Hercules. Beyond 
this island there were other islands in the Atlantic Ocean, by 
means of which it was possible to pass to the Continent on 
the farther side of that Ocean. In the Island of Atlantis itself 
there was a mighty dynasty of Kings who ruled over that 
island, over many of the adjacent islands, over parts of the 
Transatlantic Continent, and over Libya as far as Egypt, and, 
on the other side of the Mediterranean Sea, as far as Etruria. 
This mighty Power, collecting all its forces, was moving east- 
wards to add to its empire the remaining Mediterranean 
countries, Greece and Egypt, when Athens stood forth as 
their champion; and, now leading the other Greek States, 
now deserted by them, waged a glorious war against the in- 
vaders, and conquered them, and not only saved Greece and 
Egypt, but liberated the Western Mediterranean countries 
which had been enslaved. Then, sometime after, came the 
Deluge. Athens was overwhelmed, in a day and a night, by 
flood and earthquake; and the Island of Atlantis sank under 
the sea, leaving shoals which still render the navigation of the 
Ocean difficult in these parts. 

This is the Atlantis Myth as sketched by Critias in the 
Timaeus. 

He then proposes to enter fully into its details, on the 
understanding that the citizens of the Ideal State constructed 
in the Republic are identified with the citizens of the ante- 
diluvian Athens; but first, Timaeus must give his promised 
account of the creation of the world and of man, so that, when 
all is said, we may have the full history of man—created in 
the Timacus, educated in the Republic, and acquitting himself 
nobly in the Atlantis Myth. 

The Critias,in which the Atlantis Myth was to have been 
told fully, is a fragment—a fragment, however, of considerable 
bulk; and I do not propose to translate it verbatem or to 
print the Greek text. A detailed account of its contents will 
serve our purpose sufficiently. 

The fragment begins by saying that, in the old time, the 
Earth was divided into provinces, each of which was directly 


1 21 a-25 p. 
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governed by a God, or Gods. Thus Athens was assigned to 
Hephaestus and Athena, brother and sister, aud the Island of 
Atlantis to Poseidon. 

The Athens of Athena and Hephaestus was constituted 
according to the model set forth in the Republic. There were 
artisans and husbandmen, and a class of warriors originally 
set apart by certain “divine men.” The warriors dwelt to- 
gether, and had all things in common, being supported by the 
labour of the other citizens. Men and women alike practised 
the art of warfare. The territory of the city, co-extensive 
with Attica as it now is, was the most fertile in the world. 
What is now a mere skeleton of mountains and rocks was 
then filled in with rich soil, so that what are now mountains 
were then only hills; and Pnyx, Acropolis, and Lycabetitus 
formed one almost level ridge of loam. On the top of this 
ridge, where the Acropolis now is, the warriors lived round 
the Temple of Athena and Hephaestus, their winter quarters 
towards the north, and their summer quarters towards the 
south. The number of these warriors, men and women, was 
always about twenty thousand. They were the guardians 
(PdAaxes) of their own citizens, and the leaders (sryeudves) 
of the other Greeks their willing followers. Such were the 
ancient Athenians; and they were famous throughout Europe 
and Asia for the beauty of their bodies and the various virtues 
of their souls. 

To Poseidon the Island of Atlantis was allotted. Near the 
centre of the island there was a fertile plain, and near it a 
mountain. In this mountain dwelt the earth-born Evenor, 
who had a daughter Cleito. Her Poseidon loved, and enclosed 
the mountain in which she lived with concentric rings of sea 
and land, three of sea and two of Jand, so that it could not be 
approached, for at that time there were no ships. Being a 
god, he easily brought subterranean streams of water, one cold 
and the other hot, to this island-mountain, and made it fruit- 
ful. Here he begat ten sons; and he divided the whole island 
of Atlantis among them into ten parts. To the first-born, 
who was named Atlas, he gave the island-mountain and sur- 
rounding territory, and also made him King of the whole 
of Atlantis, his nine brethren being governors under him in 

1 Of. Politicus, 271 p, and Laws, iv. 7122 ff. 
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their several provinces. From Atlas were descended the 
Kings of Atlantis in long and unbroken line; and under them 
the island prospered greatly, receiving much through foreign 
trade, and itself producing much—wmetals, timber, spices, and 
all manner of food for man, and pasture for the elephants and 
other animals which abounded. Great works were also carried 
out by these Kings. . . . First they made a bridge across the 
rings of sea which enclosed the ancient metropolis, and began 
to build a palace on the island-mountain, to the size and 
adornment of which each generation added till it became a 
wonder. Then they dug a canal 50 stadia long, 300 feet 
broad, and 100 feet deep, making a waterway for the largest 
ships from the ocean to their metropolis, which thus became a 
seaport. They also cut passages for ships through the two 
rings of land, and spanned the passages by bridges under 
which ships could go. The first ring of land, like the outer- 
most ring of sea, was three stadia broad; the second ring of 
land, like the ring of sea which enclosed it, was two stadia 
broad; while the ring of water which immediately surrounded 
the island-mountain was one stade wide; the island-mountain 
itself being five stadia across. The island-mountain and its 
palace they surrounded with a wall; and another wall they 
built round the circuit of the mid ring of land; and a third 
wall round the circuit of the outer ring of land; and also a 
wall on either side of the great bridge leading from the coun- 
try without to that ring; and towers and gates they placed at 
the bridges which spanned the passages cut in both rings of 
land. The stone for the walls they quarried from the foot of 
the island-mountain and from both sides of the two rings of 
land, thus at the same time making cavities in the rock which 
served as covered docks. The stone was of three kinds—white, 
black, and red; and these three kinds, pieced together in one 
building, made it beautiful to behold. The outermost wall 
was coated with brass, laid on like ointment; the middle wall 
with tin, and the wall of the Acropolis itself with orichalcum 
glancing red like fire. Within the enclosure of the Acropolis 
was first the holy place of Cleito and Poseidon, in which no 
man might set foot—the spot where the ten sons were be- 
gotten. It was surrounded with a golden fence. Thither 
they brought the seasonable fruits of the earth, from each of 
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» ten provinces, as offerings to each of the ten sons. Then 
sre was the Temple of Poseidon himself, in length a stade, 
breadth three plethra, and of proportionate height, on the 
tside coated all over with silver except the pinnacles, which 
re coated with gold—a spectacle of barbaric splendour ; and 
thin, the roof of ivory inlaid with gold and silver and 
chalcum, and all other parts—walls, pillars, and floor— 
vered over with orichalcum—and images all golden; the 
id himself mounted on a chariot driving six winged horses, 
s head towering up to the roof of the temple, and round him 
a ring a hundred Nereids riding on dolphins; and there 
re other images too, which had been put up by private 
rsons within the temple; and outside, golden statues of the 
ings and their wives, and many other statues presented by 
rsonus at home and in foreign countries belonging to the 
antic Empire. There was also an altar in keeping with 
e temple, and there were magnificent palaces hard by. 

The numerous fountains of cold and hot water which 
wseidon had caused to spring in his island-mountain were 
used and made to serve as baths for the Kings, for private 
rsons, for women, and for horses and other beasts of burden ; 
4d the water not used in this way was conducted, some of it 

the beautiful grove of Poseidon in the island-mountain, 

me of it by aqueducts across the bridges to the two rings of 
ad, where also there were temples and gardens and gymnasia 
d race-courses for horses—especially in the outermost of the 
'o rings, where there was a race-course a stade wide running 
zht round the ring. Along this grand course were the 
tarters of the main body of the troops; a smaller number of 
usted troops was quartered in the inner ring of land, and 
e most trusted of all in the Acropolis itself as bodyguard 
the Kings. 

The docks close under the island-mountain and the two 
ags of land were full of war-ships and stores; and when you 
ossed these two rings and came to the outermost ring of sea, 

harbour, you found it and the canal leading to the ocean 
ll of merchant shipping. At the ocean-mouth of this canal 
e two semicircles met of a wall which ran always at a dis- 
nee of fifty stades from the outermost ring of sea, and en- 
osed a densely-populated area. 
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So much for the royal city. Atlantis itself was a moun- 
tainous island, save for the plain in which the royal city 
stood. This plain was oblong, extending 3000 stades in one 
direction, and 2000 inland through the centre of the island. 
The mountains which enclosed it were great and beautiful, and 
sheltered it from the north wind. A fosse 10,000 stades long, 
one stade broad, and a hundred feet deep—a work, it may be 
thought, of superhuman magnitude—was carried round the 
whole oblong of the plain. The streams from the mountains 
poured into it, and it had an outlet into the ocean. From the 
furthest inland part of it parallel canals were cut through the 
plain at intervals of one hundred stades, and these were con- 
nected by cross canals. By means of this system of canals, 
timber and fruits were brought down to the city. There were 
two harvests, one after the winter rains, the other in summer, 
raised by irrigation from the canals. The plain was divided 
into 60,000 lots, each lot being a square with sides measuring 
ten stades. Over those fit for military service in each lot was 
set a Leader; and there were likewise Leaders of those who 
dwelt in the mountains and other parts of the country—a vast 
population—according to their settlements and villages. Each 
Leader was bound to supply a sixth part of the cost of a chariot 
of war—in this way 10,000 chariots were furnished; he was 
also bound to supply two horses with riders, and a light chariot 
for a pair of horses, with a shield-bearer to go on foot with it, 
and a driver to ride in it and drive the horses; each Leader 
was also bound to supply two heavy-armed soldiers, two archers, 
two slingers, and, as skirmishers, three stone-throwers and 
three men armed with javelins, also four sailors to help to man 
the fleet of 1200 war-ships. Such was the armament of the 
capital; and the nine provinces had also their own different 
armaments, but it would be tedious to describe these. 

In each of the nine provinces, as well as in the capital, its 
own King was supreme over the lives of the citizens and the 
administration of the laws; but the dealings of the ten 
governments with one another were determined by the Com- 
mandments of Poseidon, which were engraved by the first men 
on a Table of orichalcum, which was preserved in the Temple of 
Poseidon on the island-mountain. There, every fifth year and 
every sixth year alternately, a meeting was held for the dis- 
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cussion of affairs and the judgment of transgressions; and this 
is how they conducted their business:~—There were sacred 
bulls, which were kept within the precincts @f Poseidon. The 
Ten, who were left alone in the precincts, after they had prayed 
to the god that they might take that bull which should be an 
acceptable sacrifice to him, began to hunt the bulls, without 
weapons of iron, with staves and nooses; and when they had 
taken one of them they brought him to the Table of the Com- 
mandments, and there struck him on the head and shed his 
blood over the writing, and afterwards burnt his members, and 
mingled a bowl, casting into it clots of his blood, one clot for 
each of the Ten. Then they drew from the bowl in golden 
vials, and poured a libation on the fire, and swore that they 
would give judgments, and do all things, according to the 
Commandments of their Father Poseidon written on the Table. 
When they had drunken of the vials, and dedicated them in 
the Temple, they supped; and after supper, when it was dark 
and the sacrificial fire had died down, they put on azure robes 
exceeding beautiful, and sat down on the ground about the 
embers, all the lights in the Temple having been extinguished, 
and there, in the darkness of night, judged and were judged ; 
and when day dawned they wrote the judgments on a golden 
tablet, and laid it by, along with their robes, for a memorial. 
There were laws also regulating the behaviour of the Ten 
Kings towards one another. They were not to make war 
against one another; they were to aid any one of their 
number if his subjects rose against him in rebellion and tried 
to overthrow his dynasty; they were to take counsel together 
about war and other matters, always recognising the suze- 
rainty of the line of Atlas; and a majority of the Ten must 
agree before a King could put to death one of his kinsmen. 
For a long while the people of Atlantis preserved the 
divine nature that was in them, and obeyed the laws and loved 
the Gods, honouring virtue above gold and all other possessions, 
and using their wealth in temperance and brotherly love. But 
in course of time their divine nature, from admixture with 
human nature, became feeble, and they were corrupted by their 
prosperity, so that, in the end, their life, at the very time 
when it seemed most glorious, was indeed most debased, being 
filled with lust of wealth and power. Then Zeus, God of Gods, 
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whose kingship is the rule of law, perceiving that a noble 
nation was in a wretched plight, and wishing to punish them 
that they might be reformed by chastisement, summoned all 
the Gods to an assembly in his most holy mansion, which, being 
situate in the centre of the Cosmos, beholds all things which 
partake of generation; and, when the Gods were assembled, 
spake unto them thus :— 


* * * ¥ * * 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
tHe ATLANTIS Myra ° 


Enough, I hope, has been said to indicate the importance 
the Atlantis Myth as setting forth the ideal of Imperial 
las; and now a few remarks may be added on the interest- 
, though comparatively unimportant, topics of its Geology 
Geography. 

Mr. Arthur Platt, in a very instructive article on “ Plato 
. Geology,” after quoting from the Critias (110 £) Plato’s 
sunt of the antediluvian Attica as a rolling champaign very 
erent from the broken rocky country of the present epoch, 
s: “To put this into the language of modern geology we 
uld say, ‘The whole of Attica has suffered great denuda- 
1, withstood by the underlying hard rocks, which now 
ordingly stand out like the skeleton of the country.” Mr. 
tt does well in claiming for Plato, on the strength of the 
tias, rank as an “ original geologist.” “Sir Charles Lyell,” 
says, “in his history of the progress of geology,” has en- 
ly omitted the name of Plato as an original geologist, and 
m not aware that this omission has ever been corrected. 
i it is in reality a serious one... This statement of 
udation by Plato is, I believe, the first ever made, certainly 
first upon so grand a scale. It is true that Herodotus 
10 ff.), when he speaks of the formation of the Delta 
Egypt, implies denudation of those districts which furnish 
alluvium ... but he does not call attention to this 
essary denudation, and does not seem to have appreciated 
consequences, his mind being fixed solely on the formation 
ihe new deposit. Plato therefore must have the credit of the 
t distinct enunciation of a most important geological doc- 
te.” “The next question,” Mr. Platt proceeds, “is: Is this 
trine, however true in general, true of Attica in particular ?” 
. he quotes Lyell’s authority for an affirmative answer: “‘The 
le fauna, says Lyell, speaking of the remains of Miocene 
discovered by Gaudry in Attica, ‘attests the former ex- 
sion of a vast expanse of grassy plains, where we have 


1 Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. pp. 184-189 (1889). 
2 Principles of Geology, chap. ii. 
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now the broken and mountainous country of Greece,—plains 
which were probably united with Asia Minor, spreading over 
the area where the deep Egean Sea and its numerous islands 
are now situated.’” Mr. Platt concludes his article with a 
quotation from Gaudry (Animaua Fossiles et Géologie de 
lV Attique, 1862), in which that geologist gives his own per- 
sonal experience of the effect. of short downpours of rain, in 
Attica and other parts of Greece, in carrying away vast quan- 
tities of soil. “A man accustomed to such débacles,” remarks 
My. Platt, “might more easily talk of ‘one night’s rainfall’ 
carrying off the whole surface of the Acropolis than could a 
dweller in our climate.” In “compelling nature to do all her 
work in a single night” Plato was doubtless wrong, as Mr. 
Platt insists, from the point of view of geology as reformed by 
Lyell ; at the same time, I would have the reader of the Critias 
bear in mind that the geology of that work is, after all, the 
geology of the Aetiological Myth, in which a result, which 
Plato, as scientific observer, may well have conceived as due to 
a secular process, was bound to be attributed to a “ catastrophe.” 

A few words now on the Geography of the Myth. I do 
not think that it is necessary to suppose, or that it is even 
likely, that Plato had any sailors’ stories of a great, land beyond 
the Western Ocean on which to found his Myth. Nor can the 
ostensible source of the Myth—-Egypt——have been the real 
source. Egyptologists know nothing of a lost Atlantis? As 
for the interesting circumstance that recent Physical Geography 
assumes the former existence of a so-called “ Atlantis,” ? that, 
of course, is without bearing on the question of the source of 
Plato’s Myth. 

Atlantis, I take it, is a creation of Plato’s own imagina- 
tion “—a creation which he knows how to give verisimilitude 
to by connecting with the accepted “scientific” doctrine of 
terrestrial catastrophes (which we have already seen presented 
in the Politicus Myth), and also with what was believed, in 


1 Pages 450, 451. 

2 So Sander, Atlantis, p. 11, on the authority of Brugsch. 

8 See H. J. Mackinder’s Britain and the British Seas, p. 98—‘‘a continental 
‘ Atlantis’ of which Greenland and the Scoto-Icelandic rise may be remnants” ; 
and see also pp. 100, 103, 140, 177, 179, 354, 355, 357. 

4 This, the only reasonable view, as it seems to me, is that of Jowett (Intro- 
duction to the Critias), Bunbury (History of Ancient Geography, i. 402), and 
Sander, Atlantis. 
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day, to be a fact—the shallow muddy nature of the ocean 
side the Pillars of Hercules. This supposed fact is recorded 
Scylax, whose [epimAous, or Circwmnavigagion, was written 
ie time before the accession of Philip.1 Scylax speaks of 
any trading stations of the Carthaginians, and much mud, 
1 high tides, and open seas, outside the Pillars of Hercules ” 
a6 ‘Hpaxdetov ornrov tev év rh Eipaemn épropia ToAdd 
pxndoviey Kat wndds kal wryupupides Kal medayn (Perip. 
.). “It is evident,” says Bunbury, commenting on this 
sage,’ “that these seas were never at this time visited by 
ek traders, while the confused notions of the obstacles to 
ir navigation, purposely diffused by the Carthaginians, were 
that had reached our author’s ears.” Similarly, in the 
Sstotelian Meteorologica, ii. 1. 354 a 22, we are told that 
sea outside the Pillars is shallow and muddy, and windless 
ra 8 ew orndav Bpayéa pev Sid tov mydOv, axvoa F 
ly as ev Kotk@ ris Oadarrns ovons—which again shows, 
abury remarks,’ “how little it was known to the Greek 
riners.” * 

The Island of Atlantis, then, is a creation of Plato’s 
ination, rendered “probable” by the confirmation of 
ience” and “ observed facts ””—a creation intended to con- 
it with the xaAXizrodus, the creation of the Republic— 
mded to stand as “ the negative,” as Sander puts it,’ of the 
ediluvian Athens. The People of Poseidon (commerce) 
st yield to the People of Athena (wisdom) and Hephaestus 
ndicraft). Carthage, of course, may well have helped 
to to seize the type described in this selfish Commercial 
antis, greedy of Empire—like England, as she appears to 
rivals. 

While the attempt to trace Plato’s Atlantis to the tales of 
enician or other navigators who had visited the American 
nds or continent is, I feel sure, as mistaken on the one 
as the Neo-Platonic exegesis is on the other side, which 
rprets the Myth as an allegory of the struggle of matter 


Bunbury, oc. i. 385-386. 2 a6 i. p, 386. 3 oc. i, 398, 

The pseudo-Aristotelian de Mundo (see Rose de Ar. lib. ord. et auct. pp. 

)0) ‘‘ bears,” says Bunbury (i. 398), ‘‘the unquestionable stamp of a much 
advanced stage of geographical knowledge than that of the age of 

wotle.” See also Grote’s Hist. of Greece, ii, 462 (ed. 1862). 

F, Sander, Atlantis, p. 6. 
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against form? yet it must be noted that the Platonic creation 
was not without practical influence on the age which produced 
Columbus. Plato was then for the first time being read in Greek 
by Western scholars,? and his wonderful land across the ocean, 
so circumstantially described in the Critias, came to be talked 
about as a possibility at least. Maritime discovery soon con- 
verted the possibility into a reality; and Plato was very 
naturally credited with knowledge which a more critical 
scholarship than that of the Renaissance now sees that he 
could not have possessed. 

Before closing these observations I must notice a scholium 
on the opening sentences of the Republic which might be 
taken to imply that the war between Athens and Atlantis 
was a stock Athenian Myth. The scholium says that at the 
Little Panathenaea a peplus was woven, and embroidered with 
the War of Athens and Atlantis.? Of course, it might be 
argued that this custom was subsequent to Plato's time, and 
that the Myth on the peplus was taken from Plato; for Critias 
introduces his story as unheard before. This, however, is very 
unlikely. A popular ceremony can hardly have originated in 
that way. If the scholiast is right, it is pretty plain that the 
story of the War of Athens and Atlantis (in spite of what 
Callias says about its being hitherto unknown) was known at 
Athens long before Plato’s time. But the scholiast is not 


1 See Sander, o.c. p. 17. 

2 The Atlantis Myth as it appears in the Critéas was then being read in the 
West for the first time; but the Timaeus, to 53 c, was already known in the 
Latin version of Chalcidius (circ. Cent. V.). It is strange that Dante, who knew 
the Timaeus in this version (either directly, or as Mr. Toynbee, Danie Dict. art. 
‘‘Timeo’,” thinks more probable, through Albertus Magnus and 8, Thomas 
Aquinas), nowhere mentions or refers to Atlantis. The land which Ulysses 
sights (Inf. xxvi.) is the Mount of Purgatory in the Southern Hemisphere, not 
Fortunate Islands or an Atlantis in the Western Ocean. The commentary of 
Chalcidius does not touch the introductory part of the Timaeus, which is, how- 
ever, contained in the version ; and Dante’s references to the Timaeus (the only 
work of Plato of which he shows any special knowledge) are limited to topics 
occurring in the Discourse of the chief speaker, with which alone the commentary 
of Chalcidius deals. This seems to make for the view that Dante knew the 
Timaeus only through his own study of the commentary, or through the 
references of other writers to it and the corresponding part of the version, and 
that he had no first-hand acquaintance with the version itself as a whole. If he 
had read the first part of the version, it is difficult to understand his not having 
been struck by the Destruction of Atlantis, and his not having made use of an 
event so suitable for poetic treatment. 

3 ra 5¢ wuxpd Tlavabjvac xara tov Tlecpard érédour, ev ols xal mérdos a&ddos 
dvetro Ty Gey, kad’ bv Fv léeiv rods "A@yvalous, rpodlyous dyras abris, vexvras Tov 
apos “Ardavrivous réAeuov.—Schol. on Hepubl. 327 a, 
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ght. His note is founded on a stupid misunderstanding 

a passage in the commentary of Proclug on the Timaeus, 
here the remark is made that Callias has woven a Myth 
orthy of Athena. Proclus is evidently speaking metaphori- 
ily. There is no question of the Atlantis Myth being 
stually represented on a peplus.* 

So far as the Republic scholiast is concerned, then, we may 
ihere to our view that the Atlantis Myth is the product of 
lato’s own imagination. 


1 See Sander, Atlantis, p. 13. 
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E must try, says Socrates, to invent a Noble Fiction for the 
od of the People which we have distributed into the three 
sses of Rulers, Soldiers, and Workmen—-a Fiction which, 
possible, we must get the Rulers themselves to believe, but, 
ling that, the other citizens. -And let our Fiction eschew 
velty: let’ it be framed after the pattern of those Founda- 
m-Myths which the Poets have made familiar. I hardly 
ow how to recommend my story to the belief, first of the 
Uers, then of the Soldiers, and then of the other citizens— 
will be difficult, indeed, to get them to believe it; yet, let 
» make the venture—and tell them that “All the things 
lich they deemed were done unto them and came to pass 
their life, when we were bringing them up and instructing 
3m, were dreams, so to speak: all the while, in truth, ’twas 
der the Earth, in her womb, that they were being fashioned 
d nourished, and their arms and all their accoutrement 
ought. Then, when the making of them was fully accom- 
shed, the Earth, which is their Mother, sent them forth ; 
d now must they take good counsel concerning the Land 
ierein they are as concerning a Mother and Nurse, and 
ist themselves defend her, if any come against her, and also 
ve regard unto all their fellow-citizens, as unto brethren 
children, along with themselves, of one Mother, even of 
rth.” 

We shall further say to them in pursuance of our 
yth :-— 

“All ye of this City are brethren: but God, when He 
ihioned you, mingled gold in the nature of those of you who 
re Able to Rule; wherefore are they the most precious: and 
ver in the nature of the Soldiers: and iron and copper in 
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the Husbandmen and Craftsmen. Now, albeit that, for the 
most part, ye will engender children like unto their parents, 
yet, inasmuch as ye are all of one kindred,*it will sometimes 
come to pass that from gold silver will be brought forth, and 
from silver, golden offspring—yea, from any sort, any other. 
And this is the first and chiefest commandment which God 
giveth unto the Rulers, that they be Watchmen indeed, and 
watch naught else so diligently as the issue of children, to see 
which of these metals is mingled in their Souls: and if a child 
of theirs have aught of copper or iron in him, they shall in 
no wise have pity upon him, but shall award unto him the 
place meet for his nature, and thrust him forth unto the 
Craftsmen or Husbandmen,; whereas, if there be any one born 
‘among these with gold or silver in him, they shall take account 
of this, and lead him up unto the place of the Watchmen, 
or unto the place of the Soldiers; for hath not the Oracle 
declared that the City will be destroyed in the day that Iron 
or Copper shall keep watch ?” 

This is the Myth. How are we to get them to believe 
it? The generation to whom it is first told cannot possibly 
believe it; but the next may, and the generations after. 
Thus the Public Good may be served, after all, by our Noble 
Fiction. 
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The three metals of this Myth must be taken in connection 
with the doctrine of Hesiod (O.D. 97 ff.); for which the reader 
is referred to the section on Daemones among the Observations 
on the Discourse of Diotima.’ 

With regard to the fancy which inspires the Myth—the 
fancy that “our youth was a dream”—-I would only remark 
that Plato seems to me here to appeal to an experience which 
is by no means uncommon in childhood—to the feeling that 
the things here are doubles of things elsewhere. The produc- 
tion of this feeling in his adult patient has been dwelt on? as 
one of the chief means by which the Poet effects the purpose 
of his art. 


1 Pages 434 ff. supra. 2 Pages 34, 384 ff. supra. 
2) g 


THE MYTHOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS 


THE purpose of this Concluding Part is to show that 
Alexandrine Platonism, indebted for its chief tenets to the 
mythology of the Zimaeus, Phaedrus Myth, and Discourse of 
Diotima, has been, and still is, an important influence in 
Modern Philosophy. 

Our chief concern will be with the “ Cambridge Platonists ” 
of the seventeenth century; but we shall keep a watchful eye 
throughout upon their successors, the English Idealists of the 
present day. 

Before we consider the central doctrine of the Cambridge 
Platonists and compare it with that of the English Idealists 
of the present day, we must try to realise the environment of 
the former. It was, in one word, “academic.” That, in the 
seventeenth century, meant “theological.” Their paramount 
interest was in Theology. They brought to the cultivation of 
Theology, first, classical, patristic, and rabbinical learning, and 
secondly, physical science, Cartesian—and Newtonian, if J may 
be allowed so to call the reformed science which was already 
all but ripe for Newton’s great discovery: 

With regard to their Learning:—It was that of the 
Renaissance, z.¢. Platonic, not Aristotelian. The learning of 
the medieval Church had been Aristotelian; and the great 
Myth of that Church, the Divina Commedia, sprang into life 
out of the ashes of Aristotelianism. Antagonism to the 
Roman Church had, doubtless, much to do with the Platonic 
revival, which spread from Italy. Ficino, the great Florentine 
Platonist, took the place of Thomas Aquinas, and is the 
authority the Cambridge Platonists are always found appeal- 
ing to. Their Platonism, moreover, was that of Plato the 
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mythologist, not that of Plato the dialectician; that is, it was 
Alexandrine Platonism which attracted them, especially as 
its doctrine had been used by Philo to interpret the Old 
Testament, and by Origen and other Fathers to set forth 
the philosophy of the Christian mysteries, on lines common 
to them with Plotinus. 

Philo, whose method of exegesis has been referred to in 
the section on Allegory,’ never thought of doubting that 
Platonism and the Jewish Scriptures had real affinity to each 
other, and hardly perhaps asked himself how the affinity was 
to be accounted for; but the English Platonists, imitators of 
his exegetical method, felt themselves obliged to satisfy doubts 
and answer questions. To make good the applicability of the 
Platonic philosophy to the exegesis of the Holy Scriptures, 
they felt, with Aristobulus and Numenius? that it was 
important to be able to show that Plato was Moses Atticus. 
In the Preface to his Conjectura Cabbalistica, or a Conjectural 
Essay of interpreting the mind of Moses in the three first 
Chapters of Genesis, according to a threefold Cabbala, viz., 
literal, philosophical, mystical, or divinely moral (1662), Dr. 
Henry More writes (p. 3) :— 


Moses seems to have been aforehand, and prevented the subtilest 
and abstrusest inventions of the choicest philosophers that ever 
appeared after him to this very day. And further presumption 
of the truth of this Philosophical Cabbala is that the grand mysteries 
therein contained are most-what the same that those two eximious 
philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato, brought out of Egypt, and the 
parts of Asia, into Europe, and it is generally acknowledged by 
Christians that they both had their philosophy from Moses. And 
Numenius the Platonist speaks out plainly concerning his master : 
What is Plato but Moses Atticus? And for Pythagoras, it is a 
thing incredible that he and his followers should make such a 
deal of doe with the mystery of Numbers, had he not been 
favoured with a sight of Moses his creation of the world in six 
days, and had the Philosophick Cabbala thereof communicated to 
him, which mainly consists in Numbers. 


Again in the same work (ch. iii. § 3, p. 100) he writes :— 


1 Pages 234 ff. supra. 
2 Aristobulus asserted the existence of a much older translation of the Law 
from which Plato and the Greeks stole their philosophy. Numenius is the 


author of the phrase Mwiicfjs drrixitwy : see Dr. Bigg’s Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria, p. 6. 
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That Pythagoras was acquainted with the Mosaical or Jewish: 
Philosophy, there is ample testimony of it in writers; as of 
Aristobulus an Egyptian Jew in Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Josephus against Appion. §S. Ambrose adds tMat he was a Jew 
nimself. Clemens calls him tiv é ‘“Efpalwv ¢giAscodov, the 
Hebrew Philosopher. I might cast hither the suffrages of Justin 
Martyr, Johannes Philoponus, Theodoret, Hermippus in Origen 
igainst Celsus, Porphyrius, and Clemens again, who writes that it 
was a common fame that Pythagoras was a disciple of the Prophet 
Ezekiel. And though he gives no belief to the report, yet that 
learned antiquary Mr. Selden seems inclinable enough to think it 
true... . Besides all these, Iamblichus also affirms that he lived 
at Sidon his native country, where he fell acquainted with the 
Prophets and Successors of one Mochus the Physiologer or Natural 
Philosopher — owéBare rois Mayou tod gvowdAdyou mpodyjrais: 
daroyévois* which, as Mr Selden judiciously conjectures, is to be 
read rois Muoéws «7.4... . Wherefore it is very plain that 
Pythagoras had his Philosophy from Moses . . . and now I have 
said this much of Pythagoras, there will be less need to insist. 
upon Plato and Plotinus, their Philosophy being the same that 
Pythagoras’s was, and so alike applicable to Moses his text. 


So much, by way of specimen, to indicate the kind of 
evidence by which Plato is proved to be Moses Atticus. The 
proof, as managed by both More and Oudworth, calls into 
requisition a vast amount of uncritical learning. One has to- 
read these learned lucubrations to estimate the revolution 
wrought by Bentley. 

One of the oddest results of the desire of the Cambridge: 
Platonists to show the derivation of Pythagoreanism and 
Platonism from the Mosaic philosophy was the thesis main- 
tained by them that the Mosaic philosophy was an atomistic 
system—a system which Pythagoras and Plato borrowed and 
kept in comparative purity, but which Democritus (the 
Hobbes of antiquity—-see Cudworth, Intellectual System, vol. i. 
p. 276, ed. Mosheim and Harrison) corrupted into atheism. 
The true Mosaic atomism, or physical science, was of such a 
nature as to make it necessary to postulate God as source of 
motion; whereas Democritus and modern materialists explain 
everything by blind mechanical principles. But why this 
desire to make out the true philosophy—that of Moses and 
the Greeks who retained the Mosaic tradition—atomistic ? 
Because the Cartesian natural philosophy was “atomistic,” ie. 
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mathematical and mechanical. This was the natural philo- 
sophy in vogue—the natural philosophy which was reforming 
Physics and Astronomy, and was about to bring forth Newton. 
It need not surprise us, then, if we look at the matter atten- 
tively, that these alumni of Cambridge wished to show that 
Moses taught—allegorically, it is true—the Cartesian or 
mechanical philosophy. It was as if theologians of our own 
day were anxious to show that the account of the Creation in 
Genesis, or, if that would be too paradoxical, belief in a Special 
Providence, is compatible with Darwinism. It is true that 
More and Cudworth, especially the latter, are not entirely 
satisfied with the Cartesian theology, although they accept the 
Cartesian mathematical physics as giving a correct explanation 
of natural phenomena. It was indeed “atomism” in its 
genuine Mosaic form which Descartes revived, not the 
atheistic Democritean atomism; for he posits an “ Immaterial 
Substance”; but he leaves this Substance, as First Principle, 
too little to do. While recognising immaterial cogitative 
substance as distinct from extended material substance, he 
falls into the error of identifying cogitative substance entirely 
with consciousness, and for the “plastic soul”—a spiritual or 
immaterial, though non-conscious, principle in Nature—he 
substitutes blind “ mechanism,” thus depriving theology of the 
argument from design. This is the gist of a remarkable 
criticism of Descartes which occurs in Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, vol. i. pp. 275, 276. It is well worth reading in 
connection with criticism of the same tendency to be met with 
in such modern books as Professor Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. 

More, in a notable passage in the Preface General to his 
Collected Works (1662), speaks of Platonism as the soul, and 
Cartesianism as the body, of the philosophy which he applies 
to the interpretation of the Text of Moses. This philosophy 
is the old Jewish-Pythagorean Cabbala, which teaches the 
motion of the Earth and the Pre-existence of the Soul. The 
motion of the Earth as Mosaic doctrine he discusses in the 
sixth chapter of his Appendix to the Defence of the Philo- 
sophick Cabbala (p. 126), and the passage in which he deals 
with an objection against ascribing the doctrine to Moses may 
be noted as an instructive specimen of the method of these 
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Cambridge Platonists. The objection—a sufficiently formid- 
able one on the face of it—is that the doctrine does not 
appear in the Mosaic writings. More takes up the bold 
position that, although the doctrine of “the motion of the 
Earth has been lost and appears not in the remains of the 
Jewish Cabbala, this can be no argument against its once 
having been a part thereof.” 


Though the fame of this part of the Cabbala (he says) be 
in a manner extinct: among the Jews, yet that it was once the 
hidden doctrine of the learned of that nation seems to me 
sufficiently credible from what Plutarch writes of Numa Pompilius. 
For his so strictly prohibiting the use of images in divine worship 
is very apparently Mosaical . . . and Numa’s instructor is said to 
be not a Grecian but BdpBapds tis PBeAriwy TvOayépov, some 
Barbarian greater and better than Pythagoras himself; and 
where, I pray you, was such an one to be found, unless descended 
from the Jews? . . . It seems exceedingly probable from all these 
circumstances that Numa was both descended from the Jews and 
imbued with the Jewish religion and learning. What’s this to 
the purpose ? or how does it prove the motion of the Earth once 
to have been part of the Judaical Tradition or Cabbala? Only 
thus much: that Numa... knowing there was no such august 
temple of God as the Universe itself, and that to all the inhabitants 
thereof it cannot but appear round from every prospect, and that 
in the midst there must be an ever-shining Fire, I mean the Sun ; 
in imitation hereof he built a round temple, which was called the 
temple of Vesta, concerning which Plutarch speaks plainly and 
apertly, “That Numa is reported to have built a round temple of 
Vesta for the custody of a fire in the midst thereof that was never 
to go out: not imitating herein the figure of the Earth, as if she 
was the Vesta, but of the Universe; in the midst whereof the 
Pythagoreans placed the Fire, and called it Vesta or Monas, and 
reckoned the Earth neither immovable, nor in the midst of the 
Mundane Compasse, but that it is carried about the Fire or Sun, 
and is none of the first and chief elements of the World.” What 
can be more plain than these testimonies ? 


The learning of the Cambridge Platonists, of which the 
above passage enables us to take the measure, is expended in 
two main directions, pointed out by Philo and by Plotinus 
respectively. Philo was their master in Scriptural exegesis 
—the exegesis by which dogma was established (although 
Plotinus, too, helped them here, especially with regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity); but Plotinus was especially their 
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master in what concerned devotional religion. It would be 
tedious to quote passages in which they employ Philo’s 
exegetical method (already illustrated in another part of this 
work) in order to establish dogma: it will be sufficient merely 
to mention More’s Philosophick Cabbala, ch. 1, his Defence of 
the Philosophick Cabbala, ch. 1, Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 366 and p. 406 (ed. Mosheim and 
Harrison), and Norris’s Reason and Religion (1689), pp. 
133, 134; but a few words respecting the aids to devotion 
which they derived from their Cabbala may not be out of 
place here. 

First, it is to be observed that ecstasy was the general 
form in which they tended to envisage religious devotion ; 
and here, doubtless, Plotinus was their model. The ecstasy 
of Plotinus is an obscure phenomenon, probably deserving the 
attention of the physiologist as well as of the theologian ;* it 
will be enough, by way of indicating its nature, to refer to 
Cudworth, who quotes* a well-known passage in Porphyry’s 
Life of his friend and master Plotinus :— 


And that we may here give a taste of the mystical theology and 
enthusiasm of these Platonists too, Porphyrius in his Life of 
Plotinus affirmeth, that both Plotinus and himself had sometimes 
experience of a kind of ecstatic union with the first of these three 
gods [Cudworth here refers to the Platonic Trinity], that which 
is above mind and understanding: “ Plotinus often endeavouring 
to raise up his mind to the first and highest God, that God some- 
times appeared to him, who hath neither form nor idea, but is 
placed above intellect, and all that is intelligible; to whom I 
Porphyrius affirm myself to have been once united in the sixty- 
eighth year of my age.” And again afterwards: “ Plotinus’ chief 
aim and scope was to be united to and conjoined with the Supreme 
God, who is above all; which scope he attained unto four several 
times, whilst myself was with him, by a certain ineffable energy.” 
That is, Plotinus aimed at such a kind of rapturous and ecstatic 
union with the 73 é, and réya6év, “the first of the three highest 
gods” (called the One and the Good), as by himself is described 
towards the latter end of this last book (nn. vi. 9), where he 
calls it érudyy, and rapovoiay émurriyns Kpeirrova, and 7d éavrév 
kévrpov TQ ofoy mdvrwv Kévtpy ouvarrev, “a kind of tactual 


1 For modern cases I would refer to Professor James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience (1902). 
2 Intell, System, ii, 315, 316. 
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union,” and “a certain presence better than knowledge,” and “the 
joining of our own centre, as it were, with the centre of the 


universe.” m 


This doctrine, or rather practice, of ecstasy, especially 
identified with the name of Plotinus, appeals strongly to the 
English Platonists, who understand it, however, not as a 
mysterious trance, but as a “Holy Life,” ecstatic in the sense 
of being dead to the flesh and the vanities of the world. 
Death to the flesh and the world is secured by—nay consists 
in, Contemplation of the glorious and lovable nature of God. 
“The highest and last term of Contemplation,” says Norris,” 
“is the Divine Essence. Whence it follows necessarily that 
the mind which sees the Divine Essence must be totally and 
thoroughly absolved from all commerce with the corporeal 
senses, either by Death or some ecstatical and rapturous 
Abstraction. So true is that which God said to Moses, Thou 
canst not see my face, for there shall no man see me, and 
live.” Similarly, John Smith, in his Discourse on “ The true 
way or method of attaining Divine knowledge,” speaks of 
a good Life as the mpéAq us or Fundamental Principle of 
Divine Science: “If any man will do his will, he shall know 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


“Were I indeed to define Divinity, I should rather call it a 
Divine Life, than a Divine Science; it being something rather to be 
understood by a Spiritual Sensation, than by any verbal descrip- 


tion.” . . . “Divinity is not so well perceived by a subtile wit, 
borep aicOjoe Kxexafappevy, as by a purified sense, as Plotinus 
phraseth it.”* ... “The Platonists . . . thought the minds of 


men could never be purged enough from those earthly dregs of 
Sense and Passion, in which they were so much steeped, before 
they could be capable of their divine metaphysics; and therefore 
they so much solicit a ywpwpds dxd Tot cdparos, a separation 
from the Body, in all those who would xafapiis diAocodeiv, 
sincerely understand Divine Truth; for that was the scope of 
their Philosophy. This was also intimated by them in defining 
Philosophy to be pedéry Oavdrov, a meditation of Death; aiming 
herein at only a moral way of dying, by loosening the Soul from 


1 Of. Aristotle, #. N. x. 8. 8. 1178 b 32, ely av 4 ebdatpovla Oewpla Tis. 

2 Reason and Religion (1689), p. 8. It is a book ‘“‘of a devotional nature 
written for the use and benefit of the Learned Reader,” ‘‘ whose Heart may want 
1s much to be inflamed as the other’s Head [¢.¢. the head of the unlearned 
person for whose use devotional books are mostly written] does to be instructed.” 

3 Smith’s Select Discourses (1660), p. 2. “oc. p. 10. 

ai 
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the Body and this Sensitive life . . . and therefore, besides those 
dperal xaSaprixai by which the Souls of men were to be separated 
from Sensuality ... they devised a further way of separation 

. which was their Mathemata, or mathematical contemplations 
. . . besides many other ways they had, whereby to rise out of 
this dark body; dvaBdoes é tot omyAafov, several steps and 
ascents out of this miry cave of mortality, before they could set 
any sure footing with their intellectual part in the Land of Light 
and Immortal Being.”t ‘The Priests of Mercury, as Plutarch 
tells us, in the eating of their holy things, were wont to cry out 
yAvkd 4 ddAOe0, Sweet is Truth. But how sweet and delicious 
that Truth is which holy and heaven-born Souls feed upon in their 
mysterious converses with the Deity, who can tell but they that 
taste it? When Reason once is raised by the mighty force of the 
Divine Spirit into a converse with God, it is turned into Sense: 
that which before was only Faith well built upon sure principles 
(for such our Science may be) now becomes Vision. ‘We shall then 
converse with God 7» v@, whereas before we conversed with him 
only ry Siavoig, with our Discursive faculty, as the Platonists were 
wont to distinguish. Before we laid hold on him only Adyo 
drodextix, With a struggling, agonistical, and contentious Reason, 
hotly combating with difficulties and sharp contests of diverse 
opinions, and labouring in it self in its deductions of one thing 
from another; we shall then fasten our minds upon him Ady» 
dropaytixg, With such a serene understanding, yaAyvy voepg, such 
an intellectual calmness and serenity as will present us with a 
blissful, steady, and invariable sight of him.” ? 


It may perhaps be thought that in the foregoing passage 
Smith oversteps a little the line which divides “ecstasy” as 
“Holy Life” from “ecstasy” as temporary state of exalted 
religious feeling; and perhaps in the following passage too, 
from his Discourse of the Immortality of the Soul, he may be 
thought to commit the same fault; yet the passage seems 
to me to contain what is so valuable for our understanding 
of the influence of Platonism—as mythological, rather than 
logical system—on present-day religious thought, that I 
venture to transcribe it, together with the notable quotation 
from Plotinus included in it :— 


Though in our contentious pursuits after science, we cast 
Wisdom, Power, Eternity, Goodness, and the like into several 


} o.¢. pp. 10, 11. 
7 oc. pp. 16, 17. This and the foregoing quotations are all from the 
Discourse concerning the True Way or Method of attaining to Divine Knowledge. 
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formalities, so that we may trace down Science in a constant chain 
of Deductions ; yet in our naked Intuitions and Visions of them, 
we clearly discern that Goodness and Wisdom, lodge together, 
Justice and Mercy kiss each other: and all these and whatsoever 
pieces else the cracked glasses of our Reasons may sometime 
break Divine and Intelligible Being into, are fast knit up together 
in the invincible bonds of Eternity. And in this sense is that 
notion of Proclus descanting upon Plato’s riddle of the Soul ds 
yevvnth Kal dyévvntos, as if it were generated and yet not generated, 
to be understood; ypdvos dua Kat aidy rept thy yvyiv, the Soul 
partaking of Time in its broken and particular conceptions and 
apprehensions, and of Eternity in its Comprehensive and Stable 
Contemplations. I need not say that when the Soul is once got 
up to the top of this bright Olympus, it will then no more doubt 
of its own Immortality, or fear any Dissipation, or doubt whether 
any drowsy sleep shall hereafter seize upon it: no, it will then 
feel itself grasping fast and safely its own Immortality, and view 
itself in the Horizon of Eternity. In such sober kind of ecstasies 
did Plotinus find his own Soul separated from his body ... “I 
being often awakened into a sense of my self, and being 
sequestered from my body, and betaking myself from all things 
else into my self; what admirable beauty did I then behold.” . . . 
But here we must use some caution, lest we should arrogate too 
much to the power of our own Souls, which indeed cannot raise 
up themselves into that pure and steady contemplation of true 
Being; but will rather act with some multiplicity or érepérns (as 
they speak) attending it. But thus much of its high original 
may appear to us, that it can correct itself for dividing and disjoin- 
ing therein, as knowing all to be every way one most entire and 
simple. . . . We shall add but this one thing further to clear the 
Soul’s Immortality, and it is indeed that which breeds a true sense 
of it—viz., True and real goodness. Our highest speculations of the 
Soul may beget a sufficient conviction thereof within us, but yet 
it is only True Goodness and Virtue in the Souls of men that can 
make them both know and love, believe and delight themselves in 
their own Immortality. Though every good man is not so logically 
subtile as to be able by fit mediums to demonstrate his own 
Immortality, yet he sees it in a higher light: his Soul being 
purged and enlightened by true Sanctity is more capable of those 
divine irradiations, whereby it feels itself in conjunction with 
God, and by a cuvadye (as the Greeks speak), the Light of divine 
goodness mixing itself with the light of its own Reason, sees more 
clearly not only that it may, if it please the Supreme Deity, of 
its own nature exist eternally, but also that it shall do so... . 
[t is indeed nothing else that makes men question the Immor- 
tality of their Souls, so much as their own base and earthly loves, 
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which first makes them wish their Souls were not immortal, and 
then think they are not; which Plotinus hath well observed and 
accordingly hath soberly pursued this argument: ... “Let us 
now (saith he, Hnn. iv. 7. 10) consider a Soul, not such a one as 
is immersed into the Body ... but such a one as hath cast 
away ‘Concupiscence and Anger and other Passions. . . . Such 
a one as this will sufficiently manifest that all Vice is un- 
natural to the Soul, and something acquired only from abroad, 
and that the best Wisdom and all other Virtues lodge in a purged 
Soul, as being allied to it. If, therefore, such a Soul shall reflect 
upon itself, how shall it not appear to itself to be of such a kind 
of nature as Divine and Eternal Essences are? For Wisdom and 
true Virtue being Divine Effluxes can never enter into any 
unhallowed and mortal thing: it must, therefore, needs be Divine, 
seeing it is filled with a Divine nature Sia ocvyyéverav cai 7d 
Spoototov, by its kindred and consanguinity therewith. . . . Con- 
template, therefore, the Soul of man, denuding it of all that which 
itself is not, or let him that does this, view his own Soul; then 
he will believe it to be immortal, when he shall behold it & ro 
vont xal é& r¢ xaBapy, fixed in an Intelligible and pure nature ; 
he shall then behold his own intellect contemplating not any 
sensible thing, but eternal things, with that which is eternal, that 
is, with itself, looking into the intellectual world, being itself 
made all lucid, intellectual, and shining with Sun-beams of eternal 
Truth, borrowed from the First Good, which perpetually rayeth 
forth his Truth upon all intellectual beings. One thus qualified 
may seem without any arrogance to take up that saying of 
Empedocles, yaiper, éyd 8 tyiv Ocds dpBporos—Farewell all 
earthly allies, I am henceforth no mortal wight, but an immortal 
angel, ascending up into Divinity, and reflecting upon that likeness 
of it which I find in myself. When true Sanctity and Purity 
shall ground him in the knowledge of divine things, then shall the 
inward sciences that arise from the bottom of his own Soul display 
themselves; which, indeed, are the only true sciences; for the 
Soul runs not out of itself to behold Temperance and Justice 
abroad, but its own light sees them in the contemplation of its 
own being and that divine essence which was before enshrined 
within itself.” 1 


So much for Smith’s presentation of the “Idea of Soul”; 
it owes its main features to the doctrine of gpws and dvduvyots 
set forth in the Phaedrus Myth; and the “ regulative” value 
of the “Idea” is finely appreciated. The regulative value of 
the “ Idea of God” is as finely appreciated in the Discourse of 


1 o.c. pp. 99-105. 
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the Existence and Nature of God, where he says) “God is not 
better defined to us by our understandings than by our wills 
and affections,” and notes? the pre-eminence, in Platonism, of 
To dyaGov, which begets in us 7d dpwrexdv wdOos. Similarly, 
in his Discourse of the Jewish Notion of a Legal Righteousness, 
he contrasts the doctrine of Works set forth by the rabbinical 
writers with the Christian doctrine of Faith, and shows that 
the latter amounts to a doctrine of “divine grace and bounty 
as the only source of righteousness and happiness.” St. Paul’s 
doctrine of “ Justification by Faith” is to be explained pla- 
tonically as ouolwots TS Oed. It is the justification of a sancti- 
fied nature—a nature which, by the grace of God, has been 
made a partaker of His life and strength. In Faith there is 
a true conjunction and union of the Souls of men with God, 
whereby they are made capable of true blessedness. “The Law 
is merely an external thing consisting in precepts which have 
only an outward administration”—it is the Ssaxovia ypdppatos 
kat Oavarou: but “the administration of the Gospel is intrin- 
sical and vital in living impressions upon the Souls of men” 
—it is the Ssaxovia mvedparos.? “By which,” he argues in 
a significant passage,‘ “the Apostle (2 Cor. iii. 6, 7) cannot 
mean the History of the Gospel, or those eredenda propounded 
to us to believe; for this would make the Gospel itself as 
much an external thing as the Law was, and according to the 
external administration as much a killing or dead letter as 
the Law was... . But, indeed, he means a vital eflux from God 
upon the Souls of men, whereby they are made partakers of 
Life and Strength from Him.” 


I doubt we are too nice Logicians sometimes in distinguishing 
between the Glory of God and our own Salvation. We cannot in a 
true sense seek our own Salvation more than the Glory of God, 
which triumphs most and discovers itself most effectually in the 
salvation of Souls; for indeed this salvation is nothing else but a 
true participation of the Divine Nature. Heaven is not a thing 
without us, nor is Happiness anything distinct from a true con- 
junction of the mind with God in a secret feeling of his goodness 
and reciprocation of affection to him, wherein the Divine Glory 
most unfolds itself. . . . To love God above ourselves is not indeed 
so properly to love him above the salvation of our Souls, as if these 


1 0.0. p. 187. 2 oc, p. 189, 3 oc, p. 811, 4 oc. p. 312. 
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were distinct things; but it is to love him above all our own sinful 
affections, and above our particular Beings. . . . We cannot be com- 
pletely blessed till the Idea boni, or the Ipsum Bonum, which is 
God, exercise its sovereignty over all the faculties of our Souls, 
rendering them as like to itself as may consist with their proper 
capacity.? 

I have quoted Smith at considerable length, that the 
reader may appreciate the place of the Platonist doctrine, or 
rather doxnots, of “ ecstasy ” in the Life and Philosophy of the 
Cambridge school. It would be easy to quote similar passages 
from Oudworth, More, and Norris; but Smith seems to me to 
“keep his head” better than the others in the intoxicating 
Neo-Platonic atmosphere, and, moreover, to present “ ecstasy ” 
in a form which can be more easily recognised as connecting 
link between the doctrine of gpws and dydpynors set forth in 
the Phaedrus Myth and the doctrine of the “ Presence of the 
Eternal Consciousness in my Consciousness,” which meets us 
in the Epistemology and Ethics of T. H. Green and his school. 

Leaving the learning of the Cambridge Platonists, let us 
now look at their science. Their science was Cartesian—that 
is, it was physics and astronomy treated mathematically, 
according to mechanical principles, the application of which 
by Copernicus and Galileo, in the latter branch, had already 
overthrown the Aristotelian tradition, and produced an intellec- 
tual revolution, which can be compared only with that which 
Darwinism has produced in our own day. Natural science 
has always been influential in England in giving impulse to 
Philosophy, and even to Theology. Locke’s Essay was occa- 
sioned and inspired by the activity of the Royal Society ; 
Berkeley’s Idealism found expression in a monograph on the 
physiology of vision; and it was not by mere accident that 
the University of Newton was the alma mater of the English 
Platonists. 

They received the new astronomy with enthusiasm. They 
were inspired by it. Like Xenophanes, they looked up at the 
Heavens and said,“ The One is God.”? “One great Order” 
and “ Infinite Space ” are the scientific ideas which dominate 


2 oc. pp. 410, 411, from “ Discourse of the Excellency and Nobleness of 
True Religion.” 
; ® Arist, Met. A 5.986 b 24, els rav Sdov odpavdv droBdépas 7d & elval prot 
Tov Gedv, . 
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Cudworth and his friends, and bring conviction to their belief 
—otherwise established by the authority of revelation and 
Platonic philosophy—in a “Governor of the Universe,” a 
“Perfect and Infinite Being,” a God who, in Plato’s moral 
phrase, is “The Good,” and yet, in scientific sense, may not 
unfitly be conceived spatially—as by Cudworth, in a strange 
passage :?— 


It is certain that there can be no mode, accident, or affection 
of Nothing; and consequently, that nothing cannot be extended 
nor measurable. But if space be neither the extension of body, 
nor yet of substance incorporeal, then must it of necessity be the 
extension of nothing, and the affection of nothing; and nothing 
must be measurable by yards and poles. We conclude, therefore, 
that from this very hypothesis of the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists, that space is a nature distinct from body, and positively 
infinite, it follows undeniably that there must be some incorporeal 
substance whose affection its extension is, and because there can 
be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that it is the infinite exten- 
sion of an incorporeal Deity. 


To this strange passage let me append some stanzas from 
More’s Philosophickall Poems, which show how the Copernican 
astronomy impressed his imagination—how the centrality of 
the Platonic dyaOov in the intelligible world seemed to him to 
be imaged by the centrality of the Sun in the visible world. 
He has been speaking of the “ stiff standers for ag’d Ptolemee,” 
and proceeds : 2 


But let them bark like band-dogs at the moon 

That mindless passeth on in silencie: 

Tll take my flight above this outward Sunne, 

Regardless of such fond malignitie, 

Lift my self up in the Theologie 

Of heavenly Plato. There I'll contemplate 

The Arch type of this Sunne, that bright Idee 

Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate 
Through all the worlds, all lives and beings propagate. 


One steddy Good, centre of Essences, 
Unmovéd Monad, that Apollo hight, 
The Intellectual Sunne whose energies 
Are all things that appear in vital light, 


1 Intellectual System, vol. iii, p. 282 (ed. Mosheim and Harrison). 
2 Psychozoia, or Life of the Soul, pp. 157 ff. 
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Whose brightness passeth every creature’s sight, 
Yet round about him, stird with gentle fire, 

All things do dance; their being, action, might, 
They thither do direct with strong desire, 


To embosom him with close embracements they aspire. 


Unseen, incomprehensible, He moves 

About himself each seeking entity 

That never yet shall find that which it loves. 
No finite thing shall reach infinity, 

No thing dispers’d comprehend that Unity ; 
Yet in their ranks they seemly foot it round, 
Trip it with joy at the world’s harmony, 
Struck with the pleasure of an amorous stound, 


So dance they with fair flowers from unknown root y-crowned. 


Still falling short they never fail to seek, 
Nor find they nothing by their diligence ; 
They find repast, their lively longings eek 
Rekindled still, by timely influence. 

Thus all things in distinct circumference 
Move about Him that satisfies them all; 
Nor be they thus stird up by wary sense 
Or foresight, or election rationall, 


But blindly reel about the Heart of Lives centrall. 


So doth the Earth, one of the erring seven, 
Wheel round the fixéd Sunne, that is the shade 
Of steddy Good, shining in this Out-heaven 

With the rest of those starres that God hath made 
Of baser matter, all which he array’d 

With his far-shining light. They sing for joy, 
They frisque about in circulings unstay’d, 

Dance through the liquid air, and nimbly toy, 


While Sol keeps clear the sprite, consumes what may accloy. 


The centre of each severall World’s a Sunne 
With shining beams and kindly warming heat, 
About whose radiant crown the Planets runne, 
Like reeling moths around a candle light. 
These all together one World I conceit. 

And that even infinite such worlds there be, 
That unexhausted Good that God is hight 

A full sufficient reason is to me, 


Who simple Goodnesse make the highest Deity. 


The mathematical physics of Descartes and the Copernican 


astronomy were welcomed with joy by the Cambridge Platonists, 
as affording a far better “Argument from Design” for the 
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existence of God than had been afforded by the Ptolemaic 
System, which, with its cumbrous commentary of Epicycles, 
called the mind away from the wisdom of the Creator to the 
ingenuity of man. The Copernican astronomy, by taking the 
fixed stars out of the solid sphere in which the Ptolemaic 
astronomy held them fast, and showing them to be central 
suns round which, as round the sun of our system, planets 
revolve in liquid aether, forces on us the thought that there is 
an infinity of such solar systems, or worlds, not a rounded-off 
universe, beyond whose flammantia moenia there is mere 
nothingness. “The infinity of worlds” was accepted as proof 
of the existence of an infinite, omnipresent Deity, an Incor- 
poreal Principle—a circle “ whose centre is everywhere, and 
circumference nowhere.”' A “finite universe” would be an 
argument for a “Corporeal Deity.” This is why the Cam- 
bridge Platonists are so anxious to show that the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists held, with Moses, the doctrine of the 
motion of the Earth. “Modern Science” had convinced them 
that this was the only doctrine consistent with a spiritual 
philosophy. 

The profound theological influence which the vast prospect 
opened up by the reformed astronomy exercised over the minds 
of men in the seventeenth century cannot be better brought 
home to us than by a passage in which Newton himself puts 
his own theological belief on record :?— 


The six Primary Planets revolve round the Sun in circles 
concentrical to the Sun, with the same direction of their motion, 
and very nearly in the same Plane. The moons (or secondary 
planets) revolve round the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, with the 
same direction of their motion, and very nearly in the plane of 
the orbs of the planets. And all these regular motions have not 
their rise from mechanical causes, seeing the comets are carried in 
orbs very eccentrical, and that very freely through all parts of 
the Heavens... . This most elegant system of planets and 
comets could not be produced but by and under the Contrivance 
and Dominion of an Intelligent and powerful Being. And, if the 
fixed stars are the centres of such other systems, all these, being 
framed by the like counsel, will be subject to the dominion of 
One; especially seeing the Light of the fixed stars is of the same 

1 More’s Philosophickall Poems, notes, p. 409. 


2 Scholium generale at the end of the Principia. I avail myself of Maxwell’s 
translation in his edition of Cumberland’s Laws of Nature. 
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nature with that of the Sun, and the Light of all these systems 
passes mutually from one to another. And He has placed the 
systems of the fixed stars at immense distances from one another, 
lest they should mutually rush upon one another by their gravity. 
He governs all things, not as the Soul of the World, but as the Lord 
of the Universe; and because of His dominion, He is wont to be 
called ravroxpdtwp, Universal Emperor, For God is a relative 
word, and hath a relation to servants ; and the Deity is the Empire 
of God, not over His own Body, as is the opinion of those who 
make Him the Soul of the World, but over His servants. The 
Supreme God is a Being, Eternal, Infinite, Absolutely Perfect ; 
but a Being, however Perfect, without Dominion, is not Lord God. 
. . . He governs all things, and knows all things which are done, 
or which can be done. He is not Eternity and Infinity, but He is 
Eternal and Infinite; He is not Duration and Space, but He 
endures and is present. He endures always, and is present every- 
where; and by existing always and everywhere, He constitutes 
Duration and Space, Eternity and Infinity. Whereas every 
particle of Space is always, and every indivisible moment of 
Duration is everywhere, certainly the Framer and Lord of the 
Universe shall not be never, nowhere. . . . We have not any notion 
of the Substance of God. We know Him only by His properties 
and attributes, and by the most wise and excellent structure of 
Things, and by Final Causes; but we adore and worship Him on 
account of His Dominion. For we worship Him as His servants ; 
and God without Dominion, Providence, and Final Causes, is 
nothing else but Fate and Nature. There arises no Variety in 
Things from blind metaphysical necessity, which is always and 
everywhere the same. All diversity in the Creatures could arise 
only from the Ideas and Will of a necessarily-existent Being. 
We speak, however, allegorically when we say that God sees, 
hears, speaks, laughs, loves, hates, despises, gives, receives, rejoices, 
is angry, fights, fabricates, builds, composes. For all speech con- 
cerning God is borrowed, by Analogy or some Resemblance, from 
human affairs. . . . So much concerning God, of Whom the Dis- 
course from Phenomena belongs to Experimental Philosophy. . . . 
The main business of Natural Philosophy is to argue from 
Phenomena without feigning Hypotheses, and to deduce Causes 
from Effects, till we come to the very First Cause, which certainly 
is not mechanical. 


Besides the better Argument from Design which the 
reformed astronomy seemed to offer, there was also the 


famous Cartesian argument from our Idea of a Perfect Being 
to his Existence. Cudworth’ seems to feel the difficulties 


1 Intellectual System, vol. iii. pp. 38 ff. 
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connected with this argument, but is unwilling to declare 
himself against it. More,’ however, who is less critical, 
accepts it thankfully. I have already alluded to one serious 
objection which Cudworth has to offer to the Cartesian system 
—viz.,, that by substituting “mechanism” for the “plastick 
soul,” it leaves the immaterial substance, theoretically retained, 
little, if anything, to do, and weakens immensely the value of 
the argument from Design in Nature.2 However, the general 
tendency of Cartesianism being favourable to religion, and 
opposed to Hobbes, Cudworth is satisfied with merely warning 
his readers against this particular flaw in the system. Holding 
as he does a brief for Descartes, he argues that “ mechanism,” 
in the Cartesian system, is so conceived as to necessitate the 
assumption of the existence of an immaterial substance as dpy7) 
xuwyoews. He evidently attaches more value to this merit in 
Cartesianism than to its proof of the Existence of God from 
our Idea of him; and yet it is plainly not a very great merit 
after all, if we are left with data from which we are, indeed, 
compelled to infer an Immaterial Power or Force beyond dead 
matter, but cannot infer Wisdom controlling that Power or 
Force. We are not surprised, then, to find that Cudworth 
and his school, Cartesians though they profess to be, are 
very strenuous in maintaining the contrary of the Cartesian 
doctrine which makes True and False, Right and Wrong, 
depend entirely on the Will of God, and not rather on an 
“Eternal Nature of Things,” or “Law of the Ideal World,” 
logically distinct from, and prior to, the Will of God, in 
accordance with which, however, the Will of God is always 
exercised. Smith, indeed, the clearest head, I think, among 
the English Platonists, is so well aware of the difficulty of 
combining Cartesianism with Platonism that he touches but 
lightly on the arguments for the existence of God supplied by 
the former system, and dwells mainly on the evidence fur- 
nished by man’s moral nature and sanctified heart. “A Holy 
Life,” he says, is the best and most compendious way to Right 
Belief.” Of the two witnesses spoken of by Kant—“The 
starry Heaven above, and the Moral Law within *__Smith 


1 An Antidote against Atheism, Book i. chaps. 7 and 8, pp. 20 ff. 
See p. 478 supra. 
3 The True Way or Method of attaining to Divine Knowledge, p. 9. 
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chose the latter to found his theological belief upon—in this, 
perhaps, more philosophical than Cudworth and More, the 
greater lights of the school, who, without ignoring the “ argu- 
ment from the heart,” are inclined rather to look to “science” 
—to “design in nature,” and to “epistemology ”—for proof of 
the existence of God. 

For the Immortality of the Soul, the other cardinal 
doctrine of Theology and Morals, Cudworth and More are very 
busy in producing “scientific” evidence, and, on the whole, 
find it easy to press the science of their day into the service 
of the doctrine. 

The starting-point of their scientific argument is, that the 
Soul is an “incorporeal substance.” Systems of Philosophy, 
both ancient and modern, are distinguished as “ theistic” and 
“ atheistic,” according as they profess or deny the doctrine of 
“incorporeal substance.” The saving merit of Descartes, as we 
have seen, is that, after all, he recognises “incorporeal sub- 
stance.” On the other hand, Hobbes denies it. In the ninth 
chapter of the First Book of The Immortality of the Soul, 
More examines Hobbes’ disproof of Spirit or incorporeal 
substance. Hobbes’ argument is, “Every substance has 
dimensions; but a Spirit has no dimensions; therefore there 
is no spiritual substance.” “Here,” writes More “I con- 
fidently deny the assumption. For it is not the character- 
istikall of a Body to have dimensions, but to be impenetrable. 
All Substance has dimensions—that is, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth; but all has not impenetrability. See my letters to 
Monsieur Des Cartes.” This refutation of Hobbes falls back 
on the definitions of Spirit and of Body which More has given 
in an earlier part of the same treatise *—Spirit is defined as 
“a Substance penetrable and indiscerpible” ; Body, as “a Sub- 
stance impenetrable and discerpible.” This definition he 
amends in the chapter against Hobbes, putting it thus :— 
Spirit or Incorporeal is “Extended Substance, with activity 
and indiscerpibility, leaving out impenetrabtlity.” More thus 
plainly ranges himself with those who assumed an extended 
incorporeal substance; but, of course, there were many incor- 
porealists, among whom was Plotinus,’ who regarded Spirit as 


1 Page 41. 2 Page 21. 
3 See Cudworth, Intell. System, vol. iii. p. 386. 
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unextended. Cudworth compares the opposite views of these 
two classes of incorporealists at great length, and ends! by 
leaving the question open, although one might gather that he 
inclines to the view favoured by More from his speaking of 
Space as incorporeal substance, with the attribute of exten- 
sion, and infinite ; and therefore as equivalent to God, who is 
the only infinite substance.” 

But the “incorporeal substance” of Descartes, though a 
good enough “ scientific” beginning for a doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, is only a beginning; just as it is 
only a beginning for a “ scientific” proof of the existence of 
God. Cartesianism falls short, according to the Cambridge 
School, as we have seen, in ignoring the “ plastic principle,” 
or “soul of nature.” It leaves us between the horns of a 
dilemma: either mere mechanism, once started by God, pro- 
duces effects blindly; or God interferes personally in the 
smallest details. The plastic principle releases us from this 
dilemma. It may be described as an incorporeal substance, 
or principle, which, like Aristotle’s gvois, works Gvexd Tov 
without consciousness. To it God, who is Self-conscious Good- 
ness and Wisdom, delegates, as it were, the task of carrying on 
the operations of nature: these operations are therefore God’s 
operations, and His goodness and wisdom may be inferred from 
them; but we are not obliged to hold the ridiculous opinion 
that He produces them by immediate intervention. It is the 
plastic principle which, in the inorganic world, immediately 
determines, ¢g., the distances of the fixed stars from one 
another and the paths of their planets, and, in the organic 
world, appears as that “vegetative part of the Soul” which 
builds up the body terrestrial, aerial or aethereal, without 
which, as “ vehicle,” consciousness would be impossible in the 
ease of finite spirits:* without this plastic, vehicle-building, 
principle there could be no “reproduction,” to use T. H. 
Green’s terms, of the “Eternal Consciousness.” JI have 
already, in an early part of this work,* had occasion to 
describe the use which More makes of the plastic principle 
in his aceount of the future existence of the Soul, and would 


1 9.¢. iii. 898. 2 o.e. iti, 282. 

* Cudworth thinks it ‘‘probable” that no spirit except God can exist without 
a body of some kind (Jnteld. System, vol. ili. p. 368). 

4 Pages 95 fi. 
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only add here that Cudworth treats of the principle in his 
Intellectual System, vol. i. pp. 235-252 (ed. Mosheim and 
Harrison)—in a passage well worth the attention of any one 
interested in the point at issue between the “ teleological” and 
the “mechanical” explanation of the world. The English 
Platonist of the seventeenth century, with his “ plastic soul,” 
makes out, I venture to think, as plausible a case for 
“teleology” as his successor, the English Idealist of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century, manages to do with his 
“spiritual principle.” The chief difference between the two 
advocates is that the former tells us frankly that his 
plastic soul is “unconscious,” while the latter leaves us in 
doubt whether his “spiritual principle” is “conscious” or 
“ unconscious.” 

Having attempted to describe—in mere outline—the 

learning and the science of the Cambridge Platonists, I now 
go on to compare their central doctrine with that of the 
English Idealists of the present day—the school of which 
T. H. Green may be taken as representative. The comparison 
- will show, I think, that the central doctrine of these English 
' Idealists, equally with that of the Cambridge Platonists, is to 
_ be traced to Plato—and to Plato the mythologist, rather than 
to Plato the dialectician. 
The central doctrine of the Cambridge Platonists is the 
Doctrine of Ideas as presented in the Phaedrus Myth—that 
is, presented to religious feeling as theory of the union of man 
with God in knowledge and conduct. In the Doctrine of 
Ideas, as it is presented to the scientific understanding in such 
contributions to Logic as Republic, 509 pD ff, the Cambridge 
Platonists, like their Alexandrine predecessors, seem to take 
little interest. 

The Doctrine of Ideas as adopted by the Cambridge 
Platonists may be stated as follows :—Sensible things, which 
come into existence and perish, are but reflections, images, 
ectypes, of Eternal Essences, Archetypal Forms, or Ideas. These 
Ideas are the vojpara, the “ Thoughts,” of God—the elements 
which constitute his Eternal Wisdom, copia, or Aovyos. The 
Wisdom of God is that World of Ideas, that mundus arche- 
typus, according to the conception of which he created this 
visible world. Man attains to knowledge, éxrserjpn, only in 
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so far as he apprehends these Eternal Thoughts of the Divine 
Wisdom—only in so far as, spurred to reflection by the stimuli 
of sense, he enters into communion with the Mind of God, 
“sees things in God.” This communion is possible only be- 
cause man’s spirit is of one kind with the spirit of God—rod 
yap yévos éouév. “ All minds partake of one original mind,” 
are “reproductions of the Eternal Consciousness” *—find that 
its eternal Ideas are theirs too. / Thus epistemology involves 
theology. \ The theory of knowledge involves the supposition 
of a “ universal consciousness,” or “ Wisdom of God,” as Eternal 
Subject of those e’éy or “forms,” without the constructive 
activity of which in the mind of man his sensations would be 
“blind.” 

From this sketch it may be seen that the doctrine of 


archetypal Ideas amounts, in the English Intellectualists, to a. 


Theory of Knowledge, in which the a priori element is recog- 
nised, as in the Kantian philosophy. Let me fill in my sketch 
by quoting some passages from More, Cudworth, Smith, Norris, 
and Berkeley. 

In his antidote against Atheism More speaks of “ relative 
notions or ideas”——Cause and Effect, Whole and Part, Like 
and Unlike—in much the same way as Kant speaks of his 
“Categories of the Understanding.” These “relative ideas,” 
he says, “are no external Impresses upon the senses, but the 
Soul’s own active manner of conceiving those things which are 
discovered by the outward senses.” Again, in the Cabbala,* in a 
passage which carries us out of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
into the “ Metaphysic of Morals,” he says: “The Soul of man 
is not merely passive as a piece of wood or stone, but is forth- 
with made active by being acted upon; and therefore if God 
in us rules, we rule with him; if he contend against sin in 
us, we also contend together with him against the same; if 
he see in us what is good or evil, we, ipso facto, see by him 
—In his light we see light; and so in the rest.” Again, in 
his Philosophickall Poems,’ the following curious passage occurs 
—a passage, I venture to think, of considerable philosophic 
import, on account of the wide view taken of innate ideas, or 
a priori forms: bodies, it is suggested, are shaped, as well as 


1 Cudworth, Zné. System, re 62, 2 Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 
3 Page 18, bk. i. ch. * Page 154. ® Page 238. 
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conscious experience organised, according to a priori, constitu- 
tional forms :— 


If plantall souls in their own selves contain 

That vital formative fecundity, 

That they a tree with different colours stain, 

And diverse shapes, smoothnesse, asperity, 

Straightnesse, acutenesse, and rotoundity, 

A golden yellow, or a crimson red, 

A varnish’d green with such like gallantry ; 

How dull then is the sensitive? how dead, 
If forms from its own centre it can never spread ? 


Again, an universal notion, 
What object ever did that form impresse 
Upon the soul? What makes us venture on 
So rash a matter, as e’er to confesse 
Ought generally true? when neverthelesse 
We cannot e’er runne through all singulars, 
Wherefore in our own souls we do possesse 
Free forms and immateriall characters, 

Hence ’tis the soul ao boldly generall truth declares. 

* * * * * * 

What body ever yet could figure show 
Perfectly, perfect, as rotundity, 
Exactly round, or blamelesse angularity ? 
Yet doth the soul of such like forms discourse, 
And finden fault at this deficiency, 
And rightly term this better and that worse ; 
Wheretore the measure is our own Idee, 
Which th’ humane Soul in her own self doth see. 
And sooth to sayen whenever she doth strive 
To find pure truth, her own profundity 
She enters, in her self doth deeply dive ; 

From thence attempts each essence rightly to descrive. 


The lines with which the last stanza ends find their com- 
mentary in a passage in Smith’s Discourse of the Immortality 
of the Soul, in which the «ivyows mpoBarixy and the Kcivnous 
xuxdixy of the Soul are distinguished. By the former she goes 
forth and deals with material things; by the latter she refiects 
upon herself. What she finds by “reflection” he sets forth 
in his Discourse concerning the Existence and Nature of God? 


Plotinus hath well taught us, eis éavrdv emiorpéduv, eis dpi 
émurtpedet, He which reflects upon himself, reflects npon his own Origi- 
nall, and finds the clearest Impression of some Eternail Nature and 


1 Pages 65, 66. 2 Pages 123, 124. 
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Perfect Being stamp’d upon his own Soul. And therefore Plato 
seems sometimes to reprove the ruder sort of men in his times for 
their contrivance of Pictures and Images to put themselves in 
mind of the Qeoé or Angelicall Beings, and exhdtts them to look 
into their own Souls, which are the fairest Images, not onely of the 
lower Divine Natures, but of the Deity itself; God having so 
copied forth himself into the whole life and energy of man’s Soul, 
as that the lovely Characters of Divinity may be most easily seen 
and read of all men within themselves; as they say Phidias the 
famous statuary, after he made the statue of Minerva with the 
greatest exquisiteness of art to be set up in the Acropolis at 
Athens, afterwards impressed his own Image so deeply in her 
buckler, ué nemo delere possit aut divellere, qui totam statuam non 
imminueret. And if we would know what the Impresse of Souls 
is, it is nothing but God himself, who could not write his own 
name so as that it might be read but onely in Rationall Natures. 
Neither could he make such without imparting such an Imitation 
of his own Eternall Understanding to them as might be a per- 
petual Memorial of himself within them. And whenever we look 
upon our own Soul in a right manner, we shall find an Urim and 
Thummim there, by which we may ask counsel of God himself, 
who will have this alway born upon its breastplate. 


The passage which I shall quote from Cudworth is a 
criticism of Hobbes’ “atheistical” doctrine that “ knowledge 
and understanding being in us nothing else but a tumult in 
the mind raised by external things that press the organical 
parts of a man’s body, there is no such thing in God, nor can 
they be attributed to him, they being things which depend 
upon natural causes.”* To this Cudworth replies :— 


There comes nothing to us from bodies without us but only 
local motion and pressure. Neither is sense itself the mere passion 
of those motions, but the perception of their passions in a way of 
fancy. But sensible things themselves (as, for example, light and 
colours) are not known or understood either by the passion or the 
fancy of sense, nor by anything merely foreign and adventitious, 
but by intelligible ideas exerted from the mind itself—that is, by 
something native and domestic to it... . Wherefore, besides the 
phantasms of singular bodies, or of sensible things existing without 
us (which are not mere passions neither), it is plain that our 
human mind hath other cogitations or conceptions in it—namely, 
the ideas of the intelligible natures and essences of things, which 
are universal, and by and under which it understands singulars 


1 Iniell. System, iii. p. 60. 
2K 
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. . which universal objects of our mind, though they exist not 
as such anywhere without it, yet are they not therefore nothing, 
but have an intelligible entity for this very reason, because they 
are conceivable. . . . If, therefore, there be eternal intelligibles 
or ideas, and eternal truths and necessary existence do belong to 
them, then must there be an eternal mind necessarily existing, 
since these truths and intelligible essences of things cannot possibly 
be anywhere but in a mind. . . . There must be a mind senior to 
the world, and all sensible things, and such as at once compre- 
hends in it the ideas of all intelligibles, their necessary scheses 
and relations to one another, and all their immutable truths; a 
mind which doth not éré peév voel, éré 8¢ ov voc? (as Aristotle writeth 
it), sometimes understand, and sometimes not understand . . . but 
otcia évépyea, such a mind as is essentially act and energy, and 
hath no defect in it... . Hence it is evident that there can be 
but one only original mind . . . all other minds whatsoever par- 
taking of one original mind, and being, as it were, stamped with 
the impression or signature of one and the same seal. From 
whence it cometh to pass that all minds, in the several places and 
ages of the world, have ideas or notions of things exactly alike, and 
truths indivisibly the same. Truths are not multiplied by the 
diversity of minds that apprehend them, because they are all but 
ectypal participations of one and the same original or archetypal 
mind and truth. As the same face may be reflected in several 
glasses, and the image of the same sun may be in a thousand eyes 
at once beholding it, and one and the same voice may be in a 
thousand ears listening to it, so when innumerable created minds 
have the same ideas of things, and understand the same truths, it 
is but one and the same eternal light that is reflected in them all 
(that light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world), or the same voice of that one everlasting Word, that is 
never silent, re-echoed by them. . . . We conclude, therefore, 
that from the nature of mind and knowledge it is demonstrable 
that there can be but one original and self-existent Mind, or 
understanding Being, from which all other minds were derived. 


This is a passage, I venture to think, of first-rate histori- 
cal importance. It furnishes the link which connects the 
Epistemological Theism which we find in the writings of T. H. 
Green with the Mythology of the Timaeus and Phaedrus. 

Norris’s discussion of the @ priori in knowledge has some 
points of special interest. Having shown, in the ordinary 
way, that there are eternal and necessary Truths, i.e. eternal 
and necessary Propositions, he dwells on the point that the 


1 Intell. System, iii. pp, 62-72 
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simple essences, the mutual relations or habitudes of which 
are set forth in these propositions, must be themselves eternal 
and necessary. “There can be no mutual habitudes or 
relations of things as to affirmation or negation,” he says, 
“without the reality of the things themselves.” The point 
here insisted on by Norris is one which the modern dictum, 
“Things are nothing except as determined by Relations,” is 
apt to make us lose sight of; and his remarks following seem 
to me to be worth attention :— 


Two circles touching one another inwardly cannot have the same 
common centre. This is a true Proposition. But I here demand, 
How can it possibly have this certain habitude of division or 
negation unless there be two such distinct simple Essences as 
Circle and Centre. Certainly there can be no reference or 
relation where there is nothing to support it... . If there can 
be no connexion or relation between things that are not, then also 
there can be no efernal connexion or relation between things that 
have not an efernal existence. ... But there are such eternal 
habitudes and relations, therefore the simple Essences of things 
are also eternal. . . . I know very well this is not according to 
the Decrees of the Peripatetic School, which has long since con- 
demned it as Heretical Doctrine, to say that the Essences of things 
do exist from eternity. . . . They tell us that the habitudes are 
not attributed absolutely to the simple Essences as in actual being, 
but only hypothetically—that whensoever they shall exist, they 
shall also carry such relations to one another. There is, says the 
Peripatetic, only a conditional connexion between the subject and 
the predicate, not an absolute position of either. This goes 
smoothly down with the young scholar at his Logie Lecture, and 
the Tutor applauds his distinction, and thinks he has thereby 
quitted his hands of a very dangerous heresie. But now to. this 
T return answer . . . that these habitudes are not (as is supposed) 
only by way of hypothesis, but absolutely attributed to the 
simple Essences, as actually existing. For when I say, for 
instance, that every part of a circle is equally distant from the 
centre, this proposition does not hang in suspense, then to be 
actually verified when the things shall exist in Nature, but is at 
present actually true, as actually true as ever it will or can be; 
and consequently I may thence infer that the things themselves 
already are. There is no necessity, I confess, they should exist in 
Nature, which is all that the objection proves, but exist they must. 
For of nothing there can be no affection. . . . Having cleared our 
way by making it evident that the simple Essences of things are 


1 Reason and Religion, p. 78. 
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eternal, the next thing that I consider is, that since they are not 
eternal in their natural subsistencies, they must be eternal in some 
other way of subsisting. And that must be in some understand- 
ing, or by way of ideal subsistence! For there are but two con- 
ceivable ways how anything may exist, either out of all under- 
standing, or within some understanding. If, therefore, the simple 
Essences of things are eternal, but not out of all understanding, it 
remains they must have an eternal existence in some understand- 
ing. Which is what I call an ideal subsistence. There is, therefore, 
another way of existing besides that in Rerum Natura, namely, 
in the Mundus Archetypus, or the Ideal World, where all the 
Rationes rerum, or simple Essences of things, have an eternal and 
immutable existence, before ever they enter upon the Stage of 
Nature. I further consider, that this understanding wherein the 
simple Essences of things have an eternal existence must be an 
eternal understanding. For an Essence can no more eternally 
exist in a temporary understanding than a body can be infinitely 
extended in a finite space. Now, this Eternal Understanding can 
be no other than the Understanding of God. The simple Essences 
of things, therefore, do eternally exist in the Understanding 
of God.? 


God, Norris goes on to argue, is a simple and uncom- 
pounded Being, and there is nothing in Him which is not 
Himself; accordingly, these Eternal Ideas, or Simple Essences 
of Things, are but the Divine Essence itself, considered “as 
variously exhibitive of things, and as variously imitable or 
participable by them.”* “This Ideal World, this Essence of 
God considered as variously exhibitive and representative of 
things, is no other than the Divine Adyos, the Second Person 
of the ever Blessed Trinity.”* Descartes, it is argued,> makes 
God, as conceptive, the cause of Truth—.e. as pleased to 
conceive—e.g. a Triangle so and so—not as exhibitive of the 
Eternal Ideas. Here Descartes “blunders horribly.” “Iam 
for the dependence of Truth upon the Divine Intellect as well 
as he, but not so as to make it arbitrary and contingent, and 
consequently not upon the Divine Intellect as conceptive, but 
only as exhibitive. That is, that things are therefore true 
inasmuch as they are conformable to those standing and 


1 Norris here (Reason and Religion, p. 80) draws the distinction of which 
Lotze makes so much in his Logie (Book lil, ch. 2, The World of Ideas, pp. 
433 ff., English Transl.), between the Reality of Existence and the Reality of 
Validity. 2 Reason and Religion, pp. 74-81. 

3 ac. pp. 81, 82. 4 oc. p. 85. 5 o,c, pp. 92, 938. 
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immutable Ideas which are in the mind of God as Exhibitive 
and representative of the whole Possibility of Being.” God 
is omniscient, as “comprehending within himself all the 
Ideas and Essences of things with all their possible references 
and respects, that is, all Truth” '—a doctrine which seems to 
me to be exactly equivalent to T. H. Green’s doctrine of “ the 
Eternal Consciousness as subject of all Relations.” “We see 
and know all things in God.”? This doctrine, Norris tells us, 
he thought out for himself, and afterwards found in Plotinus, 
Proclus, St. Augustine, Marsilius Ficinus, and especially in 
Malebranche, whose doctrine he then proceeds to state :*—-We 
know objects by the mediation of “Ideas.” The “Ideas” of 
things are in God. “God by his presence is intimately 
united to our minds, so that God may be said to be the Place 
of Spirits, as Space is the Place of Bodies.” Thus “we see all 
‘things in God.”4 This is the doctrine of Malebranche, 
accepted by Norris—a doctrine which labours under the 
ambiguity attaching to its use of the term “Idea,” which 
means both a mental image derived from a sensible object, and 
an eternal i3éa in the Platonic acceptation. But we need not 
go into this difficulty in Malebranche’s doctrine; it is enough 
here to notice that Norris understands the doctrine as 
genuinely Platonic. Plato’s definition of knowledge as a 
“Participation of Ideas” amounts, he says,’ to “seeing all 
things in God.” 


“Jf we did not some way or other see God, we should see nothing 
at all; even as if we did not love God, that is, if God did not con- 
tinually impress upon us the love of good in general, we should 
love nothing at all: for since this Love is the same with our Will, 
we cannot love or will anything without him, since we cannot love 
particular goods but by determining towards those goods that 
motion of Love which God gives us towards himself.”* ‘All our 
Illumination proceeds from the Divine ddyos, the substantial 
Wisdom of God. But St. John speaks more plainly: This és the 
true light which enlightens every man that comes into the world. Now, 
true Light is here the same as only Light, and implies that all other 
pretended lights are false ones. Again, says our Lord, J am the 
Light of the World, And, I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
And again says our Lord in his Prayer, Sanctifie them through 


1 oe. p. 101. 2 oc. p. 185, 3 oc. pp. 187-194, 
* 0.0 p. 202, 5 oc. p. 207. 6 9,¢. p. 200. 
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thy truth; thy word is truth: which is not meant of the written 
word, but of the Substantial and Eternal Word, as appears from 
the context. Lastly, the Apostle says expressly of this Divine 
Word, that he is made unto us Wisdom. Which is exactly accord- 
ing to our hypothesis that we see all things in the Ideal World, 
or Divine Adyos. . . . All our Light and Illumination proceeds 
wholly from him who at first said lef there be light. We see so 
much of Truth as we see of God. The Ideas which are in God are 
the very Ideas which we see. The Divine Adyos is our Wisdom, as 
well as the Wisdom of his Father. So absolutely necessary is 
the Doctrine of Ideas, when rightly stated, to the explaining the 
Mode both of Divine and Human knowledge; without which I 
shall venture to affirm that they can neither of them be explained 
or understood.” 


Dominus Nluminatio Mea: “The Platonic Philosophers 
do wonderfully refine upon Light, and soar very high,” as 
Berkeley writes in Siris*—himself, at last, a professed ad- 
herent of the school of Cudworth :— 


As understanding perceiveth not, that is, doth not hear, or 
see, or feel, so sense knoweth not; and although the mind may 
use both sense and fancy as means whereby to arrive at know- 
ledge, yet sense or soul, so far forth as sensitive, knoweth nothing. 
For as it is rightly observed in the Theaetetus of Plato, science 
consists not in the passive perceptions, but in the reasoning upon 
them, 7@ qept éxeivov ovddAoyw pg! 


So much for the epistemology, strictly so called, of the 
Cambridge Platonists. It is a theory of the communion of 
man with God, derived from the doctrine of ¢déas as set forth 
“mythologically ” in the Zimacus, Phaedrus, and Symposium. 

It is easy to see how this epistemology explains the 
function ascribed by the school to Reason, as Moral Faculty— 
as recognising and imposing Obligation. Morality is the 
Rational Life—the Life regulated by the consciousness of 
Self, not as passive in the midst of the flux of vanishing 
sensibles, but as actively displaying its own spiritual nature 
and kinship with God by communicating in His eternal and 
immutable nature. Its rational communion in his nature is 
not an outward act, like looking at a picture which one may 
turn away from when one pleases: it is an inward act 


“2 90, pp. 222-224. " 2 8 210, 8 Siris, § 805. 
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of reflection—sivyovs ku«dcxy—revealing one’s own per- 
manent nature—permanent, in that it “mirrors” or “ repro- 
duces” God’s nature; it is an inward acf revealing one’s 
own permanent nature, which one cannot—even when it 
would please one to do so—turn one’s back upon. The 
object. of Reason, with which Reason is itself identical, is the 
whole man, regarded sub specie aeternitatis, seen in God, seen 
in his own proper place in the Cosmos. This object cannot 
be set aside, as the object of a passing inclination may be set 
aside. This is how “Reason imposes Obligation.” Nor does 
the physical organism of plant or animal differ in this respect 
from the moral nature, if we consider the matter philosophi- 
cally. It obliges those functions and acts which are in accord- 
ance with its particular Type, its particular Type being a 
“mode” of the Universe. 

“ Reason,” then, as it is understood by the Platonists, 
being the consciousness of Self as creature made after the 
image of God—as mirror of the aeternae rationes rerum which 
constitute the Divine Sapientia,— Reason,” being this, needs 
not to have its dictates enforced by any alien power: in being 
promulgated they are carried out. The moral life is, on its 
plane, as inevitable as the physical life. All living creatures 
strive after that good which is competent to their several types 
in the places which they hold in the great system of the 
Universe. “There is nothing,” says Norris,’ “in nature more 
necessary——no, nor so necessary and invincible, as that motion 
whereby we are carried forth to good in general. Here the 
Soul must not pretend to the least shadow of Liberty, having 
no more command over this motion than she has over the 
motion of the Sun.” “God is that which we directly and 
properly love (or desire), and created goods, or particular 
goods, are only so far loved as they resemble and participate 
of the nature of that universal good.” “If we did not love 
God . . . we should love nothing at all... . This Love is 
the same with our Will”? We are reminded of Aristotle’s 
To év ypiv Oeiov, that answering nisus or love in us, and in all 
living creatures, which is awakened by God, who, himself 
unmoved, moves all things by the attraction of loveliness—a 
doctrine glossed by Plotinus, where he says that the Principle 


1 Reason and Religion, pp. 287, 238. 2 oc. p. 200. 
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of Organic Life is Love contemplating the Ideal Forms, and, 
by its mere act of silent contemplation, producing embodi- 
ments of them—wxai of gpwres iSovTwv Kal él 7d eidos 
omevoovTav. 

That “Reason,” in the epistemology and moral theology 
of our Platonists, is consciousness of the Whole—of God-in- 
Man and Man-in-God—is a point which it is important to 
keep steadily in view, not only if we would understand what 
is meant by “obligation,” but also if we would get behind 
phrases to real meaning, when we are told that the “ Truths 
apprehended by Reason” are “eternal and immutable,” that 
is, “necessary,” being at once the contents of the Divine 
Wisdom and the conditions of human knowledge. No 
“Truth,” taken by itself, can be apprehended as “ necessary ” ; 
it can only be accepted as a td0eors. The “necessity” of a 
“Truth” is apparent only to a synoptic gaze, which takes in 
the whole order of which the “Truth” is a part. The whole 
is first acquiesced in as dpy} dvumdderos, and then we 
see that its parts severally “cannot be otherwise.” This 
is the gist of the passage at the end of the Sixth Book 
of the Republic, where the function of Reason in Dialectic 
is set forth A “Truth” is seen to be “necessary” 
when it is seen to be involved in the “whole”; and the 
progress of knowledge is a process of integration by which 
disjectaa membra of experience are pieced together into a con- 
sistent whole, and their natures seen to be such as “cannot be 
otherwise.” But this process would be impossible unless the 
Rational Soul came to her task of integration with a native 
idea of the “whole.” This native idea is not something which 
is a mere part of her. It is herself—the unity of her self- 
hood of which she is conscious. As her knowledge advances— 
that is,as she brings more and more data into clearly-seen 
relation with her own “ self-centrality,” as More phrases it, she 
herself spreads from her centre, becoming more and more 
“adequate” to the objective world, more and more assimilated 
to God. This growth of the Rational Soul in “Likeness to 
God ”—in “ correspondence with environment ”—~-expresses the 
law of her inmost being, commanding categorically: Live thy 
Life. 

1 Eun, iii. 8. 7. 
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“Reason,” then, according to the Platonic school, is 
“organism.” How shallow the criticism which finds fault 
with them for giving us, in Reason, a principle which is not a 
principle of action, and carries with it no consciousness of 
obligation! As if organism, with its invincible Wille zum 
Leben, did not move, and oblige, to action ! 

The central doctrine of the English Platonists, which I am 
trying to set forth, gives an important place to the discussion 
of the relation of God’s “ Will” to his “ Wisdom and Good- 
ness.” By the “ Wisdom and Goodness” of God they under- 
stand the perfect order of that mundus archetypus, or system 
of iSéas, or vorjpata, dwelling from all eternity in the Divine 
Intellect; by the “Will” of God, the going forth of his 
Power in the production and preservation of this visible world 
and all that is in it. They maintain, against Descartes and 
others; that God’s “ Will” did not make, and cannot alter, 
the contents of the intelligible world, which have natures 
“essential,” not “arbitrary.” God’s “Will” is ruled by his 
“Wisdom and Goodness ”—that is, his “ Will” expresses his 
essential nature. He cannot make right wrong, or true false, 
by arbitrary act of Will. 


If God do all things simply at his pleasure ? 
Because he will, and not because it’s good, 
So that his actions will have no set measure ; 
Is ’t possible it should be understood 
What he intends? I feel that he is loved 
Of my dear soul, and know that I have borne 
Much for his sake ; yet is it not hence proved 
That I shall live, though I do sigh and mourn 
To find his face; his creature’s wish he’ll slight and scorn. 


Nor of well-being, nor subsistency 

Of our poor souls, when they do hence depart, 

Can any be assured, if liberty 

We give to such odde thoughts, that thus pervert 

The laws of God, and rashly do assert 

That Will rules God, but Good rules not God’s Will. 

What eer from right, love, equity, doth start, 

For ought we know then God may act that ill, 
Only to show his might, and his free mind fulfill. 


1 Eg. Occam (as quoted by Maxwell in his edition of Cumberland’s Laas of 
Nature, p. 80)—“‘ nullus est actus malus, nisi quatenus a Deo prohibitus est, et 
qui non potest fieri bonus, si a Deo praecipiatur, et e converso. 

2 More, Phil, Poems, p. 179. 
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To the same effect, Cudworth :1— 


Plotinus writeth, rou? 73 Gelov cs wéeune, wépuxe SF Kara Thy 
adrod otclav, } 7d Kaddvy ey rais évepyelois atrod kat Td Sixasov 
cuvexéper, ct yap pay éxet TavTa, Tov dv ein; “The Deity acteth 
according to its own nature and essence; and its nature and 
essence displayeth goodness and justice: for if these things 
be not there, where should they else be found?” And 
again, elsewhere: @eds drep éxphv elvat, od toivw otro 
auveBn, GAN er obrw* 7d & ee rotro dpyy tay dca ese: 
“God is essentially that which ought to be: and therefore he did 
not happen to be such as he is: and this first ought to be is the 
principle of all things whatsoever that ought to be.” Wherefore 
the Deity is not to be conceived as mere arbitrariness, humour, or 
irrational will and appetite omnipotent (which would, indeed, be 
but omnipotent chance), but as an overflowing fountain of love 
and goodness, justly and wisely dispensing itself, and omnipotently 
reaching all things. The will of God is goodness, justice, and 
wisdom; or decorousness, and ought itself, willing; so that the 
+d BéAtwrov, that which is absolutely the best, is véuos darapdBaros, 
“an indispensable law to it, because its very essence.” God is 
pétpov wévrwv, an “impartial balance” lying even, equal, and 
indifferent, to all things, and weighing out heaven and earth, and 
all the things therein, in the most just and exact proportions, and 
not a grain too much or too little of anything. Nor is the Deity 
therefore bound or obliged to do the best, in any way of servility 
(as men fondly imagine this to be contrary to his liberty), much 
less by the law and command of any superior (which is a contra- 
diction), but only by the perfection of its own nature, which it 
cannot possibly deviate from, no more than ungod itself. 


Now, we must not regard this question of the relation of 
the “ Will” to the “ Wisdom and Goodness” of God as one of 
those bygone questions of scholasticism with which we need 
no longer, in our day, trouble ourselves. It is a present-day 
question—indeed, a perennial question. It raises the whole 
issue of Pessimism against Optimism. 

Pessimism will never infect the bulk of mankind—those 
who do not reflect, but push their way on, and lead ambitious, 
industrious lives; but reflective idle people—a growing number 
in the modern world—it is likely to infect more and more. 
It is likely to get hold of literature, and even of philosophy, to 
a greater extent. The number is steadily growing of those 
who are educated in book-learning, and can make a living by 


1 Intell. System, iii. 468, 464, 
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supplying idle readers with reflections on life embodied in the 
novel and other forms of “light reading.” Pessimism suits 
well with the mood which such writers havé@ to cater for—the 
mood of habitual lookers-on at life; but those whose energetic 
temperament moves them to put their hand to things and try 
to get them done are not troubled with the suspicion that all 
their work is vanity. 

It was a profound insight which caused Plato to debar 
from philosophy all those who were not likely to have an 
opportunity of taking an active part in affairs! It is Plato, 
of all the Greeks the most enthusiastically possessed by the 
idea of Greek civilisation as an influence to be propagated in 
the world,—it is Plato, with his firm practical hold of the 
belief that Life is worth living—who stands out, in the His- 
tory of Philosophy, as the opponent of individualism, whether 
hedonistic or pessimistic. The individualists of his day, the 
Sophists, whom he opposes expressly or by implication through- 
out the whole range of his writings, were men for the most 
part without close political ties, aliens in the cities where they 
taught, who cultivated philosophy without patriotism and 
religion. It was from them that the doctrine ov pices Ta 
dikara, GAAa vow~@ povoy came—a doctrine which answers to 
the view combated by the Cambridge Platonists, that Right 
and Wrong, True and False, are creatures of God’s arbitrary 
Will. If this is true, the “virtuously happy, or holy, life” is 
not worth pursuing; chance is lord of all, and strenuous effort 
on our part is labpur lost. This was how the Cambridge 
Platonists argued. {In our own day, Pessimism is most often 
disappointed Hedonism) But it may well come from any cause 
which damps the energies of men: thus, the doctrine of 
Determinism may produce it by persuading us that our actions 
are all determined beforehand by the eiwapyévn of the Uni- 
verse, and that we are but the passive spectators even of our 
own actions. Without denying that eiuapyévyn, in the sense 
of law universal, determines our actions, I would submit that 
the doctrine is too abstract to be of practical consequence. It 
takes us back to the axtoma maaime generale—the Universe 
—and omits the immediate antecedent—the concrete character 
of the individual who performs the actions. It is this im- 


1 Republic, 473 D. 
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mediate antecedent, however, which one who wishes to take a 
scientific view of the actions must chiefly consider—the Uni- 
verse, or chain of remote antecedents, may “go without 
saying”; and, above all, it is this immediate antecedent on 
which the agent himself must fix his attention; he must “look 
to himself,’ as the phrase is, not to “the Universe,” if he is to 
do anything worth doing. The abstract doctrine of Deter- 
minism, by calling attention away too much from the im- 
mediate antecedent of actions—the concrete agent himself— 
is at once unscientific and practically harmful, tending to 
paralyse the energy of the agent whose actions it seeks to 
account for. The agent must “believe in himself” if actions 
are to be done; and he cannot believe in himself unless he 
believes in a system of things which is suitable to him, in 
which he can get on—a friendly, not an alien world. These 
two beliefs go together—belief in Self, and belief in a Friendly 
World. They are the two faces of the same coin. And this 
is the great truth signified by the doctrine of Reflection—kivnats 
xvxrxj—set forth by the Cambridge Platonists—their doc- 
trine that the Soul’s reflection upon herself reveals to her that 
system of Eternal Truths which are at once the principles of 
human knowledge and conduct, and the Thoughts of God in 
accordance with which his Will is determined to do every- 
thing for the Best. The only sovereign antidote against 
Pessimism is a belief (tacit, or expressed— better, perhaps, tacit) 
of this sort. But such belief, it must be remembered, rests 
not on speculative grounds, but is the birth of conduct. It 
is the possession of those only who are orovSator—in earnest 
about the practical life. The issue between “ Mechanism ” and 
“ Teleology ”—for that, again, is the issue involved in the ques- 
tion about the relation of God’s “ Will” to his “ Wisdom and 
Goodness ”——is not one to be settled by logical thinkers, but 
by moral agents. Logical thinkers, it seems to me, must decide 
in favour of “ Mechanism”; moral agents will always decide 
in favour of “Teleology.” And they are right, because 
“Teleology” is the working hypothesis of Life, whereas the 
doctrine of “ Mechanism” damps the vis viva on which Life, 
including the logical understanding itself, depends for its con- 
tinuance. 

The central doctrine of the Cambridge Platonists receives 
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considerable illumination from their treatment of the famous 
maxim, identified chiefly with the name of Descartes, “ Clear 
and distinct ideas must be true.” The maxim, of course, 
can be traced back to Plato himself, who, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Republic, makes cadyjveca the test of 
dAndea. It is a maxim which undoubtedly lends itself to 
abuse, if not limited, as it is carefully limited by Plato in the 
passage just mentioned, as referring only to “ideas” in the 
sense of “categories” or “notions”—organic conditions of 
experience—and not also to “ideas” in the more ordinary sense 
—of “impressions,” or data of experience. ' Kant’s final proof of 
the apriority of his Categories of the Understanding is that 
“we cannot think them away ”—their opposites are inconceiv- 
able-——they belong to the structure of the mind—are not data 
received by it. Similarly, the Cambridge Platonists accept as 
principles of knowledge and conduct those Ideas which the xivy- 
ous xucdtxy, or Reflection of the Soul upon herself as mirror 
of the Divine Wisdom, sees clearly and distinctly. Such are 
the “ relative ideas” (as More calls them), Cause and Effect, 
Whole and Part, etc., and the Ideas of God and of Immor- 
tality. The truth of such “Ideas” is simply “their clear in- 
telligibility.” Their truth needs no other witness. It is in 
order to maintain this view of the self-evident truth of these 
“Tdeas” or “ Categories” that Cudworth submits to a search- 
ing criticism Descartes’ doctrine, that we fall back upon the 
supposition of the “ Veracity of God” as ground of our belief 
that our clear and distinct ideas do not deceive us. Against 
this doctrine he argues that not even God could make clear 
and distinct “Ideas,” in the sense of vejpara, Categories, or 
principles of knowledge, false: they are essentially true; and 
their clear intelligibility is alone sufficient warrant of their 
truth, or objective validity. Our very “Idea” of a Perfect, 
and therefore Veracious, God is itself one of these vorjpara, 
the truth of which is warranted by their “clear intelligibility.” 
The passage’ in which Cudworth makes this point against 
Descartes is, indeed, a notable passage in the History of the 
“Theory of Knowledge,” and merits close comparison with 
Kant’s Transcendental Analytic :— 


1 Intell. System, iii, 31-85. 
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It hath been asserted by a late eminent philosopher that there 
is no possible certainty to be had of anything, before we be certain 
of the existence of a God essentially good ; because we can never 
otherwise free our minds from the importunity of that suspicion 
which with irresistible force may assault them; that ourselves 
might possibly be so made, either by chance or fate, or by the 
pleasure of some evil demon, or at least of an arbitrary omnipo- 
tent Deity, as that we should be deceived in all our most clear 
and evident perceptions, and, therefore, in geometrical theorems 
themselves, and even in our common notions. But when we are 
once assured of the existence of such a God as is essentially good, 
—-who, therefore, neither will nor can deceive,—then, and not 
before, will this suspicion utterly vanish, and ourselves become 
certain that our faculties of reason and understanding are not 
false and imposturous, but rightly made. . . . Now, though there 
be a plausibility of piety in this doctrine . . . yet does that very 
supposition that our understanding faculties might possibly be so 
made as to deceive us in all our clearest perceptions, render it 
utterly impossible ever to arrive to any certainty concerning the 
existence of a God essentially good; forasmuch as this cannot 
be any otherwise proved than by the use of our faculties of under- 
standing, reason, and discourse. For to say that the truth of our 
understanding faculties is put out of all doubt and question as 
soon as ever we are assured of the existence of a God essentially 
good, who therefore cannot deceive ; whilst the existence of a God 
is in the meantime itself no otherwise proved than by our under- 
standing faculties; that is at once to prove the truth of God’s 
existence from our faculties of reason and understanding, and 
again to prove the truth of those faculties from the existence of. a 
God essentially good: this, I say, is plainly to move round in a 
circle, and to prove nothing at all . . . so that if we will pretend 
to any certainty at all concerning the existence of a God, we must 
of necessity explode this new-supplied hypothesis of the possibility 
of our understandings being so made as to deceive us in all our 
clearest perceptions. . . . In the first place, therefore, we affirm 
that no power, how great soever, and therefore not omnipotence 
itself, can make anything to be indifferently either true or false. 
.. . Truth is not factitious; it is a thing which cannot be arbi- 
trarily made, but is. The divine will and omnipotence itself hath 
no imperium upon the divine understanding ; for if God under- 
stood only by will, he could not understand at all. In the next 
place, we add that, though the truth of singular contingent pro- 
positions depends upon the things themselves existing without, as 
the measure and archetype thereof, yet as to the universal and 
abstract theorems of science, the terms whereof are those reasons 
of things which exist nowhere but only in the mind itself (whose 
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noemata and ideas they are), the measure and rule of truth con- 
cerning them can be no foreign or extraneous thing without the 
mind, but must be native and domestic to it, or contained within 
the mind itself, and therefore can be nothing but its clear and dis- 
tinct perception. In these intelligible ideas of the mind whatsoever 
is clearly perceived to be is; or, which is all one, is true... . 
The very essence of truth here is this clear perceptibility, or in- 
telligibility. . . . The upshot of all this is, that since no power, 
how great soever, can make anything indifferently to be true, and 
since the essence of truth in universal abstract things is nothing 
but clear perceptibility, it follows that omnipotence cannot make 
anything that is false to be clearly perceived to be, or create such 
minds and understanding faculties as shall have as clear concep- 
tion of falsehoods—that is, of nonentities—as they have of truths 
or entities. For example, no rational understanding being that 
knows what a part is, and what a whole, what a cause, and what 
an effect, could possibly be so made as clearly to conceive the part 
to be greater than the whole, or the effect tio be before the cause, 
or the like. . . . Conception and knowledge are hereby made to 
be the measure of all power, even omnipotence or infinite power 
being determined thereby ; from whence it follows that power hath 
no dominion over understanding, truth, and knowledge.! 


We see, then, that the Epistemology of the Cambridge 
Platonists involves a Theory of God, according to which the 
Divine Will is subordinate to the Divine Wisdom and Goodness. 
A God merely all-powerful would be one of whom, and of 
whose world, knowledge would be impossible. We have a 
“clear and distinct idea” of a wise and good God, and in the 
light of this “idea” see the truth and do the right. 

This Platonic doctrine seems to me to contain all that is 
important in Kant’s doctrine of the regulative value of the 
Idea of God. The Idea of God, Kant tells us, has no object 
in a possible experience. It lies deeper in human nature than 
the scientific understanding. Together with the Idea of Soul 
and the Idea of Cosmos, it has its seat in Reason; which 

1 Compare Spinoza, Eth, ii, 48. schol.: ‘‘Veram habere ideam nihil aliud 
significat quam perfecte sive optime rem cognoscere ; nec sane aliquis de hae re 
dubitare potest, nisi putet, ideam quid mutum instar picturae in tabula, et non 
modum cogitandi esse, nempe ipsum intelligere . . . quid idea vera clarius et 
certius dari potest quod norma sit veritatis. Sane sicut lux se ipsam et tenebras 
manifestat, sic veritas norma sui et falsi est.” And again (de Intellectus Emen- 
datione, vi. § 38): ‘‘ Modus quo sentimus essentiam formalem est ipsa certitudo. 
Unde patet quod ad certitudinem veritatis nullo alio signo sit opus quam veram 
habere ideam.” And (0.c. ix. § 71): ‘‘ Forma verae cogitationis in eadem ipsa 


cogitatione sine relatione ad alias debet esse sita ; nec objectum tanquam causam 
agnoscit, sed ab ipsa intellectus potentia et natura pendere debet. 
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must not be regarded as a “faculty” co-ordinate with other 
faculties,” but as the whole man—the indivisible organism 
in which “ faculties” inhere. The Idea of God, then, having 
its seat in Reason, is an attitude of the whole man. An 
“Tdea” which has no object in a possible experience, if 
expressed in language at all, must be expressed in figurative 
language ; so, I need not apologise for using a figure here to 
help me, and least of all for using the figure of Light, on which 
“the Platonists do wonderfully refine, and soar very high.” 
The “ Idea of God” is like the influence of Light, which draws 
living creatures out of the prison of darkness into the freedom 
of its borders. It is not a particular impression, nor yet one 
of the Categories in which impressions are received, but the 
Good Hope which urges on the living creature to go forth 
and meet the impressions of experience and organise his life 
in the world which they constitute. 

It is in feeling the stimulus of this Good Hope that man 
feels the obligation of the “Categorical Imperative.” When 
I say that the doctrine of the “ Categorical Imperative.” is deeply 
embedded in the philosophy of the Cambridge Platonists, I am 
not trying to get them credit for great originality in their 
anticipation of a doctrine which has been too much identified 
with the name of Kant. Every system of Ethics, worthy to 
be called a system at all, takes us down to the bed-rock of the 
“ Categorical Imperative.” But what I do wish to claim for the 
Cambridge Platonists is that they lay the bed-rock very bare. 


The first original obligation (says Cudworth)! is not from 
will, but nature. Did obligation to the things of natural justice, 
as many suppose, arise from the will and positive command of 
God, only by reason of punishments threatened and rewards 
promised, the consequence of this would be that no man was 
good and just but only by accident, and for the sake of something 
else ; whereas the goodness of justice or righteousness js intrinsical 
to the thing itself, and this is that which obligeth (and not any- 
thing foreign to it), it being a different species of good from that 
of appetite or private utility, which every man may dispense 
withal. 


Again, in Smith’s Discourse of Legal Righteousness and of 
the Righteousness of Faith, the Gospel, as distinguished from 


1 Intell, System, iii. 512, 
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the Law, is presented as involving the obligation of a “Cate- 
gorical Imperative ” :— 


The Righteousness of the Gospel transcend’ that of the Law 
in that it hath indeed a true command over the inward man, which it 
acts and informs; whereas the Law by its menaces and punish- 
ments could only compel men to an external observance of tt in thé 
outward man; as the Schoolmen have well observed, Lez wvetus 
ligat manum, Lex nova ligat animum. 


Again, Maxwell,’ criticising the view which he ascribes 
(erroneously) to Cumberland, that the obligation of the 
Law of Nature is not in itself, but in its external sanction, 
gays :— 


Although Sin and Punishment are closely connected, yet the 
obligation of i may not be done (non licet) is distinct from the 
obligation of not with impunity (non impune), as Sin and Punishment 


are of distinct consideration. But a man is bownd, both when he ~~ 


cannot do a thing without sin, and when he cannot do a thing 
without punishment. But because the obligation of non licet is ante- 
cedent to the obligation of non impune, the Precept to the Sanction, 
and the Sin is made by the Law, the Law hath so much obligation 
as to make the Sin, before the Penalty is enacted; therefore the 
Law has an obligation antecedently to the Sanction of it. 


Maxwell’s view of Cumberland—that he leaves the Law 
of Nature with no obligation save that derived from self- 
interest—I consider entirely mistaken ; Cumberland is really 
at one with Maxwell and the whole Platonist school in holding 
that the moral agent, the subject of obligation, is conscious of 
obligation in being conscious of the identity of the Law of 
Righteousness in himself with the Law which rules the Divine 
Nature. The moral agent is obliged, not because God arbi- 
trarily commands him, and will punish disobedience, but 
because he is conscious of a Law so august that even God i€ 
ruled by it. In Kant this consciousness which the moral ~ 
agent has of God ruled by the Law of Righteousness is 
attenuated down to a consciousness of the “ universality ” of the 
Law. Thus the English statement of the doctrine of “ obliga- 
tion” enables us to see the theological basis concealed under 
Kant’s superstructure ; but, at the same time, shows us how 


1 In his edition of Cumberland’s Laws of Nature, Appendix, p. 56 (1727). 
2L 
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Kant may be successfully defended against the criticism of 
which Schopenhauer’s attack, in the Grundlage der Moral,’ may 
be taken as a specimen—the criticism which urges that the 
Imperative is, after all, not “categorical,” but “hypothetical ” 
—has an external sanction, the penalty which attaches to 
disobeying God’s command. The Platonic doctrine of the 
relation between the Divine Will and the Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness, and of man’s participation in the mundus 
archetypus constituted by that Wisdom and Goodness—the 
doctrine of the “presence of the Eternal Consciousness in 
man’s consciousness "explains and justifies Kant’s use of the 
epithet “categorical,” and turns the edge of Schopenhauer’s 
criticism, which proceeds on the assumption that the Deity, 
who undoubtedly stands behind the Kantian moral Imperative, 
is effective as mere Power threatening punishment, not rather 
as Wisdom-and-Goodness drawing the minds and hearts of all 
men unto it. In an amusing passage,? Schopenhauer compares 
Kant to a man who dances the whole evening, at a ball, 
with a masked lady, who turns out, in the end, to be his own 
wife. That lady is Theology. But Schopenhauer takes for 
granted that she is the juridical theology modelled after the 
Roman Civil Law; ‘whereas, if we compare Kant with his 
next of kin, the English Platonists, we-see that his masked 
[theology is the theology of Platonism—a theology as 
‘different from the other as the Hellenic genius is different 
from the Roman. I submit that the “ Categorical Imperative ” 
is best understood in close connection with the Greek moral 
notions of the dya@dv and the caddy, Moral obligation is not 
essentially pressure brought to bear on the unwilling, but is 
rather the nisus of a nature eagerly seeking its appointed 
place in the Cosmos, and, in its efforts, experiencing, by anti- 
cipation, the joy of success. Virtue grows up like a flower to 
the light, joyfully realising its own nature as part of universal 
nature. This is, indeed, the way in which Maxwell wishes us 
to understand “ obligation ”—not juridically, but, if I may foist 
the term on him, biologically. Having quoted Shaftesbury at 
length, as holding the doctrine of the intrinsic obligation of 
the Law of Virtue—“ That the excellence of the Object, not the 
Reward or Punishment, should be our motive,”’—he states his 
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own view thus:! “The Good in Morality, the Good of Virtue, 
is the xaddv xal dya0ov, the Beauteous-Beneficial Life and 
Practice.” This Greek standard he afterwards explains, in a 
way which reminds one of Kant, as “ impartiality between 
man and man.” “We should do all things,” he says? “no 
otherwise than as if Justice itself did them.” Maxwell’s 
criticism of Cumberland—that he makes the ultimate motive 
the self-interest secured by obedience to the Law of Nature—is, 
as I have said, mistaken; but it is interesting on account of 
its similarity to the criticism which Schopenhauer brings 
against Kant. Both critics are, I think, misled by the sup- 
position that their respective authors are juridical and not 
Platonist theologians. That juridical theology influenced both 
Cumberland and Kant is, of course, indisputable; but it is a 
grave error, on the part of the critics, to mistake an influence, 
which made itself felt in the details of the superstructure, for 
the :theological foundation of the building. We may grant 
to Schopenhauer that theology stands masked behind Kant’s 
doctrine of the Categorical Imperative. " But our study of the 
English Intellectualists—Kant’s next of kin—enables us to 
recognise that theology as the Platonist theology of the com- 
, munion of man’s mind with God’s mind rather than that of 
obedience to God as a superior who issues commands armed 
with sanctions—the theology of the Freedom of the Gospel, 
as Smith puts it, rather than that of the Bondage of 
the Law. ,. 

I think I have now said enough to explain the central 
doctrine of Cudworth and his school in its relationship to the 
“mythology” of Plato on the one side and to the “ formalism ” 
of Kant and of T. H. Green on the other side. Let me add 
the observation that Cudworth and his school can hardly be 
said to make the Theory of Morals an independent subject. 
They make it merely an illustration of their Theory of Know- 
ledge. Moral good is simply an intelligibile, on the same 
footing as the other i8éas, or Eternal Reasons, required by the 
epistemology of the school. Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable 
Morality has much more to say about mathematical Truth than 
about Right and Wrong. “ Obligation” is treated merely as a 


1 Maxwell's Obligation of the Law of Nature, p. 68 (Appendix to his edition of 
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case of “clear intelligibility,” and the perception of it assimi- 
lated to the self-evidence of mathematical principles. Duty is 
clearly perceived by Reflection, just as Triangularity is. This 
characteristic of the System of Cudworth and his associates— 
that their Theory of Morals is but a corollary—and is carefully 
kept in the subordinate position of a mere corollary—of the 
Theory of Knowledge, is also a characteristic of the English 
System which, in our own day, represents that of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. T. H. Green’s Moral Theory is closely 
bound up with, and indeed, except so far as “ contaminated ” 
by utilitarianism, identical with, his epistemology—an epistem- 
ology which, as I have tried to indicate, has close affinity with 
that of Cudworth and his associates, inasmuch as it includes, 
as theirs does, a proof of the existence of God—is theology, or 
epistemology, indifferently. Green’s Prolegomena and Cud- 
worth’s Kternal and Immutable Morality are books which 
should be read in connection; and, in reading them together, 
let the reader take as his guide the thought that the theology 
of Green, as well as that of Cudworth, is ecstatic, not juridical. 
The critic’s problem in interpreting the Philosophy of Green 
is that of interpreting a product of the Renaissance—of the 
revival of, Christian Platonism—I had almost said a late-born 
product of the Renaissance; but the Renaissance, after all, is 
not circumscribed by dates—it is always with us as a reno- 
vating principle, as a vivid spirit craving for the freedom of 
personal experience. 

Platonism is a temper as well as a doctrine; and in 
Cudworth and his associates, as in their Alexandrine pre- 
decessors, it is even more a temper than a doctrine—an 
enthusiastic mystical temper, always longing passionately for 
intuition, always ready to accept the clearness of passionate 
intuition as Standard of Truth in Divine Things: “ Nature 
itself plainly intimates to us,” says Cudworth, that there is 
some such absolutely perfect Being, which, though not incon- 
ceivable, yet is incomprehensible to our finite understandings, 
by certain passions which it hath implanted in us, that 
otherwise would want an object to display themselves upon ; 
namely, those of devout veneration, adoration, and admiration, 
together with a kind of ecstasy and pleasing horror; which, 
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in the silent language of nature, seem to speak thus much to 
us that there is some object in the world, so much bigger and 
vaster than our mind and thoughts, that it if the very same 
to them that the ocean is to narrow vessels; so that when 
they have taken into themselves as much as they can by con- 
templation, and filled up all their capacity, there is still an 
immensity of it left without which cannot enter in for want 
of room to receive it, and therefore must be apprehended after 
some other strange and more mysterious manner, namely, by 
their being, as it were, plunged into it, and swallowed up or 
lost in it.” Similarly, More appeals’ to the natural remorse 
of conscience, to good hope, and to reverence and worship, as 
proofs of the existence of God; presenting the faculty of 
“Divine Sagacity ”—the birth of a “ Holy Life ”—as “ante- 
cedaneous to Reason ”—dAwaov ceauror, simplify thyself, he 
says,’ and walk by the “easie Sagacity,” “the simple light of 
the Divine Love”; while Norris lays it down® that “the 
mind which sees the Divine Essence must be totally and 
thoroughly absolved from all commerce with the corporeal 
senses, either by Death, or some ecstatical and rapturous 
abstraction”; and Smith rests his belief in God and Immor- 
tality far more on the certitude of the Heart than of the 
Head. To these devout Platonists God and Immortality are 
simply wanis—wants of the practical volitional part of us, 
for the sake of which, after all, the thinking part thinks. <A 
God fashioned logically, in such a way as to satisfy the think- 
ing part alone—that is, fashioned by the thinking part 
making its own satisfaction its end—will be a God who does 
not satisfy the volitional part, and consequently cannot, in the 
long run, be maintained. "We have much to learn from the 
Platonists who, by laying stress on the mere want of a God, 
suggest that the logical faculty ought not to be allowed to 
have the last word in theology.* 

That Platonism is a temper is brought home to us by 
nothing in the History of Philosophy more clearly than by 
the development of Berkeley’s mind. His early thought 


1 Antidote against Atheism, book i, ch. 10. p. 29. 

2 Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. 1, p. 155. 

2 Reason and Religion, p. 3. 

4 [ would refer, in this connection, to a remarkable Essay on ‘‘ Reflex Action 
and Theism,” by Professor W. James, in his volume, The Will to Believe. 
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moved on lines laid down by Locke. In the New Theory of 
Vision (1709) and Principles of Human Knowledge (1710), 
works of his early manhood, he appears as the mid-link 
between Locke and Hume in the sensationalistic succession. 
His interest, at this period, is mainly scientific, although there 
is a theological reference even in this early work which 
distinguishes it from the work of either Locke or Hume. 
Experience, though interpreted according to the principles of 
the Lockian Critique, is yet “the Language of God ”—Male- 
branche’s doctrine of “seeing all things in God” doubtless 
influences him. In The New Theory and The Principles 
Berkeley may be said to adopt sensationalistic doctrine en 
Platonicien. But see how this Platonist temper, showing 
itself even in works written chiefly under the influence of 
Locke, hurries the man away from science into action, rouses 
him into sympathy — always, be it noted, practical and 
statesmanlike—with the miseries of the Irish people, carries 
him across the Atlantic on his enthusiastic mission to found a 
college which should be the centre of evangelical work among 
the American aborigines. The scheme failed; he returned, 
disappointed, but not disillusioned, to devote the remainder of 
his life to the advocacy of philanthropic schemes—and to 
write that wonderful Siris,a Chain of Philosophical Reflections 
and Ingwirtes concerning the Virtues of Tar-water, in which 
the practical Platonism of his nature, pent up, as age and a 
fatal disorder condemned him to greater retirement, found 
natural relief in dogmatic expression. It is in Siris that 
Berkeley appears as the latest adherent of the school of Cud- 
worth and More ‘But what, it may be well asked, is the 
connection between Tar-water (which Berkeley recommends as 
a panacea) and Platonism? The answer is, that tar, the exuda- 
tion of the pine, is the purest vehicle of that “invisible fire or 
Spirit of the universe” by the agency of which all things live : 
the introduction of an additional amount of this vital cosmic 
principle into the human system by means of a decoction of tar 
has the effect of heightening the bodily powers and expelling 
all diseases. } That there is such a vital principle of the Universe 
is shown to be the only hypothesis consistent with that Platonism 
which—to adopt More’s phrase with a slight alteration—is “ the 
soul of the Philosophy of which ‘ modern science’ is the body.” 
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Let me close this work with two quotations from Siris— 
eloquent utterances of the Platonist temper :— 


It might very well be thought serious trifling to tell my 
readers, that the greatest men had ever a high esteem for Plato; 
whose writings are the touchstone of a hasty and shallow mind ; 
whose philosophy has been the admiration of ages; which 
supplied patriots, magistrates, and law-givers, to the most flourish- 
ing states, as well as fathers to the Church, and doctors to the 
schools. Albeit in these days, the depths of that old learning are 
rarely fathomed, and yet it were happy for these lands, if our 
young nobility and gentry, instead of modern maxims, would 
imbibe the notions of the great men of antiquity. . . . It may be 
modestly presumed there are not many among us, even of those 
who are called the better sort, who have more sense, virtue, and 
love of their country than Cicero, who, in a letter to Atticus, 
could not forbear exclaiming, O Socrates et Socratici viri / nunquam 
vobis gratiam referam. Would to God many of our countrymen 
had the same obligations to those Socratic writers! Certainly 
where the people are well educated, the art of piloting a state is 
best learnt from the writings of Plato. . . . Proclus, in the first 
book of his commentary on the Theology of Plato, observes that, 
as in the mysteries, those who are initiated, at first meet with 
manifold and multiform gods, but being entered and thoroughly 
initiated, they receive the divine illumination, and participate in 
the very Deity; in like manner, if the Soul looks abroad, she 
beholds the shadows and images of things; but returning into 
herself she unravels and beholds her own essence: at first she 
seemeth only to behold herself, but having penetrated further she 
discovers the mind. And again, still further advancing into the 
innermost Sanctuary of the Soul she contemplates the Oedv yévos. 
And this, he saith, is the most‘excellent of all human acts, in the 
silence and repose of the faculties of the Soul to tend upwards to 
the very Divinity ; to approach and be clearly joined with that 
which is ineffable and superior to all beings. When come so high 
as the first principle she ends her journey and rests. 

* + * * * * 


Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated 
upon God, the Human Mind, and the Summum Bonum, may 
possibly make a thriving earthworm, but will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman.” 


1 Stris, §§ 332, 333. 2 o.c, § 350. 
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258 fi. 

Dramatists, the Athenian, their attitude 
to the doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul, 62 ff. ; 

take the Family, rather than the In- 
dividual, as the moral unit, 63 

Dream-consciousness, induced by Poetry, 
382 ff. 

“Dream-thing,” the, illustrated from 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, 153 

Dream-world, the, of the primitive story- 
teller characterised, 5 

Diiring, holds that the Phaedrus Myth is 
a “ Programme,” 338 


Earth, rotundity of, recognised by Plato 
in Phaedo, 94 
central position of, in Phaedo, 94 
Earthly Paradise, the, 103 ff. 
of Dante and medieval belief, 104 ff. 
Dante’s, 154 ff. 

Earthquake and thunder accompany new 
birth in Myth of Er and Dante, 
Purgatorio, xxi., 159 

Ecstasy, Plotinus quoted on, 385 

as understood by Cambridge Platonists, - 
480 ff. - 

‘* Empirical” distinguished from “ Tran- 
scendental” Feeling, 389 

Enoch, Secrets of, referred to, 361 ff. 

Eothen, Kinglake’s, quoted to illustrate 
allegory of Disorderly Crew, 254 ff. 

Epictetus on Guardian Daemon as Con- 
science, 448, 449 

Epimetheus, contrasted with Prometheus, 
225 ff. 

Epinonvis, demonology of, 445 

Er, poh of, place of, in the Republic, 64, 

3 
J 
great philosophical question raised in, 
169 ff. 

Eivolas deds in Mithraic doctrine, 162 

Evil, origin of, mythically explained in 
Politicus Myth, 197, 198 

presence of, in Heaven, 367 

Exeter Book, the, on the Earthly Paradise, 
105 

Expression, importance attached by Plato 
to, as reacting on that which is ex- 
pressed, 113 

reaction of, on that which is expressed, 
342 
Eyes, the final cause of, 356 


Fairbanks, Mr. A., on cremation and 
dvdBaots, 379 

Fall, the, of Souls as conceived by the 
Neo-Platonists, 360 

Ficino, on the Narcissus Myth, 240 
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Flinders Petrie, Prof., on Book of the) Gummere, Prof., makes metrical form 


Dead, 66 
referred to for Book of the Dead, 130 


err rae F., on power of visualisation, 
Gardner, Prof. P., on éhiasi, 71 
on the story of Zagreus, 409 
on Prophecy, 431 
on new epoch opened for Hellas by 
Alexander, 454 
on Apocalypses, 455 
Gebhart (2'Jtalie mystique), on Dante's 
“personal religion,” 19 
Gems, mythological theory of origin of, 
in Phaedo, 94, 95 
Dante on origin of virtues of, 95 
Geology of Attica in Atlantis Myth, 
465 ff. 
Gfrérer (Urchristenthum), on Philo’s al- 
legorical method, 234 ff. 
Ghosts, H. More on, 96 
Gildersleeve, Prof., on Pindar, 
75, 68 
Glancon in Rep. 608 D, attitude of, to 
doctrine of Immortality of the Soul, 
64 
Goblet d’Alviella, on connection between 
Egyptian and Greek guide-books for 
the use of the dead, 66 
on Initiation as Death and Re-birth, 
377 ff. 
God, a Personal, isa Part, not the Whole, 
ba 


Ol. ii. 


Goethe, quoted to illustrate the “ magic” 
of certain kinds of Poetry, 37 
Gollancz, his edition of the Hxeter Book, 
105 
Good, the, not one of the objects of 
Knowledge, but its condition, 59, 
ef, 44 
Gray, Sir George, his version of Maori 
story of Children of Heaven and 
Earth, quoted, 11-13 
Green, T. H., his doctrine of “the Presence 
of the Eternal Consciousness in my 
Consciousness,” its Platonic proven- 
ance, 486, 493 ff. 
his Eternal Consciousness compared 
with the Ideal World of Cambridge 
Platonists, 501 
his Philosophy a revival of Christian 
Platonism, 516 
Grote, on the Cultus Myth, 13 
ou doctrine of Immortality of the Soul 
as held by Plato, 61 
on thiasi, 71 
on the general characteristics of the 
Politicus Myth, 196 
‘on the Protagoras Myth, 220 
on allegorical interpretation, 243 
on story of Zagreus, 409 


essential to Poetry, 391 


Hades, Voyage of Qlysseus to, of Orphic 
origin, 66 
Harrison, Miss, on the Cultus Myth, 14 
on the Sirens, 127 
her Prolegomena to Study of Greek 
Religion referred to, 154 
on Dante’s Eunod, 161 
on story of Zagreus, 409 
Hatch, on allegorical interpretation, 236 
on Angels and Daemons, 450 
Heavens, motion of, determines 
ary events, 196 
motion of, in the Politicus Myth, and 
in the accepted astronomy, 198 
Hegel, his view of the datudyioyv of 
Socrates, 3 
on doctrine of Immortality of the Soul 
as held by Plato, 61 
on the Soul as Universal, 228 
Helbig, on Prometheus sarcophagus in 
Capitol, 229 
Heraclitus, his Emp) yuy7} as understood 
by Neo-Platonists, 240, 360 
Hesiod on the Five Ages, 434, 435 
his Daemons, 434, 435 
Hierocles, on bodies terrestrial, aerial, and 
astral, 439 
History, relation of mythology to, accord- 
ing to Plato, 94 
Hobbes, his Social Covenant ~ “ founda- 
tion-myth,” 171 
his disproof of Spirit or Incorporeal 
Substance criticised by More, 492 
his sensationalism criticised by Cud- 
worth, 497, 498 
Holland, Philemon, his version of Plut- 
arch’s Moralia, 369, 441 
‘Yrrepoupdvios Témos of Phaedrus and the 
Aristotelian God compared, 355 


sublun- 


Idealists, modern English, go back to 
Plato the mythologist rather than ‘to 
Plato the dialectician, 494 

their central doctrine that of the 
Cambridge Platonists—the Doctrine of 
Ideas as theory of union of Man with 
God in knowledge and conduct, 495 

Ideas, Doctrine of, how far mythical? 
347 ff. 

as adopted by Cambridge Platonists 
and modern English Idealists, 494 

“ Ideas of Reason,'’ Soul, Cosmos, and God, 
set forth by Plato in Myth, not 
scientifically, 49 

mythological representation of, 337 ff. 

Imagination, rather than Reason, dis- 

tinguishes man from brute, 4 
part played by, in the development of 
human thought, 4-6 
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Immisch referred to for medieval transla- 
tion of the Phaedo, 102 

Immortality of the Soul, attitude of 
Simonides, Tyrtaeus, Attic Orators, 
Dramatists, Aristotle, the Athenian 
Public, to doctrine of, 61 ff. 

Plato’s doctrine of, according to Hegel, 
Zeller, Grote, Coleridge, Thiemann, 
Couturat, Jowett, Adam, 61, 62, 
70, 71 2 

personal, presented by Plato in Myth, 53 

agnosticism regarding, in the Athens of 
Plato’s day, 61 ff. 

conceived by Plato eminently in Myth, 
61, 73, 74 

oat doctrine of, according to Jowett, 

0 
three sorts of, distinguished, 300 ff. 
attitude of Buddhism to belief in, 301 
**Imperial Hellas,” ideal of, in Plato, 
454 ff. 

ideal of, how far it competes with that 
of Personal Salvation in Plato, 455, 
456 

Initiation, as ceremonial Death and Re- 
birth, 368, 377, 378 

Ion, Plato's, a study of “Poetic Inspira- 
tion,” 382 

Isaiah, Ascension of, referred to, 362 

Islands of the Blessed, 107 ff. 

in the Platonic Myths, 108, 109 

in Greek and Celtic mythology, 108 

in Gorgias, identical with “True Surface 
of the Earth” in Phaedo, and 
** Heaven” in Myth of Er, 107-110 


Jackson, Dr. H., on the daudrviov of 
Socrates, 3 
James, Dr. M. R., on Apocalypse of Paul, 
364 
James, Prof. W., on teleology, 52 
his Varieties of Religious Haperience 
referred to, 480 
his essay on ‘‘Reflex Action and 
+ Theism” referred to, 517 
Jevons, Dr., on thiasi, 71 
ou the story of Zagreus, 409 
Johustone, Mr. P. de L., his Atuhammad 
and his Power quoted, 363 
Jowett, on Imagination and Reason, 4 
on Plato’s attitude to doctrine of Im- 
mortality of the Soul, 70 
on the general characteristics of the 
Potiticus Myth, 196 


Kaibel, on gold tablets found at Thurii 
and Petelia, 156 
Kalewala, the, described, 208, 204 
story of the Birth of Iron, in the, 204 ff. 
German version of, by H. Paul, 204 
KadAbroncs, Plato’s, not an isolated munici- 
pality, but an Empire-city, 58 
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Kant, his distinction between Categories 
of the Understanding and Ideas of 
Reason not explicit in Plato’s mind, 
but sometimes implicitly recognised 
by him, 45 

his distinction between Categories of 
the Understanding and Ideas of 
Reason explained, 45 ff. 

in charging Plato with “transcendental 
use, or rather misuse, of the Categories 
of the Understanding,” ignores the 
function of Myth in the Platonic 
philosophy, 72. 

his Critique of Judgment quoted, 222 ff. 

on distinction between the Teleological 
and the Mechanical explanations of 
the world, 222 ff. 

his theology that of the Platonist, 514 

KardBaois els “Acdov, Dieterich on, 154 

Rohde on, 154 

Lobeck on, 252 

the, eschatology of, 351 ff. 

Kdéapois, poetic, 393 

King, Mr, J. E., on infant burial, 200, 450 

Kingsley, Miss, on re-incarnation of souls 
of deceased relatives, 450 

Knowledge, Theory of, common to Cam- 
bridge Platonists and modern English 
Idealists, 495 

Kiihner, on the daluoviov of Socrates, 3 


Land, Prof. J. P. N., on Physiologus, 17 
Lang, Mr. A., on Myth of Uranus and 
Cronus, 11 
on Myth of Cupid and Psyche, 245 
on savage analogies for Greek mysteries, 
378 
Leibniz, his “ Pre-established Harmony” 
and “Prenatal Choice” in Myth of 
Er compared, 170 
describes the doctrine of dvduvyots as 
mythical, 344 
Lelewel, referred to for position of Earthly 
Paradise, 104 
Lélut, on the da:udveov of Socrates, 3 
Lethe, the River of, its locality discussed, 
154 
Thiemann on locality of, 154 
not one of the infernal rivers, 154, 168 
its locality in the Aeneid, 154, 155 
and Mnemosyne in the Orphie cult, 
156 ff. 
topography of, in Myth of Er, and 
Petelia Tablet compared, 157 
ee of, precedes re-incarnation, 
15 : 


and Mnemosyneat Oracle of Trophonius, 
160 
Roscher on references to, 168 
Liddell, Professor Mark H., makes 
metrical form essential to Poetry, 
391, 392 


INDEX 


Lie, the, in the Soul, what? 54 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus on the “Cycle of 
Incarnations,” 156 
on the allegorisation of Homer, 231 
on story of Zagreus, 409 
on re-incarnation of souls of deceased 
relatives, 450 
Lotze, his distinction between the Reality 
of Existence and the Reality of 
Validity, appears in Norris, 500 
Love song, the “magic” of, 37 
Lucian on the Stoic ‘‘Steep Hill of 
Virtue,” 104 
Lucifer, the Fall of, how made use of by 
Dante, 106 


Mackinder, Mr. H. J., on “ Atlantis,” 
466 
Macrobius, on the Bowl of Dionysus, 239 
his Commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionts compared with the Phae- 
drus Myth, 360 
on influence of Planets in producing 
temperaments, 359, 360 
Madness, four kinds of, distiguished in 
Phaedrus, 306, 389 
Magic” of certain kinds of Poetry dis- 
cussed and illustrated, 36, 38 
Mahomet, Vision of, quoted, 363 
Malebranche, his doctrine of “seeing all 
all things in God” adopted by 
Norris, 501 
Make-believe and Belief, 6, 7 
Mann, Max Friedr., his Bestiaire Divin 
referred to, 17 
Maoris, their Story of the Children of 
Heaven and Harth quoted, 11-13 
Marcus Aurelius on the aerial habitat of 
souls, 437, 438 
on Guardian Daemon as Conscience, 
449 
Masson, Professor, on Milton’s De Idea 
Platonica, 348 
Maximus Tyrius, demonology of, 447, 
448 
Maxwell, his criticism of Cumberland, 


his theory of obligation, 514, 515 
Meadow (Actua), the, of the Judgment- 
Seat, position of, 152 
Mechanism and Teleology, 508 
Metempsychosis, and Resurrection, 198 ff. 
not necessarily connected with notions 
of Retribution and Purification, 
302 ff. 
relation of, to metamorphosis, and to 
conception without male intervention, 
302 ff. 
Meteorologica, geography of, 467 
Metre and Representation, the place of 
each in Poetry, 388 ff. 
Millennium, the, H. More on, 97 
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Millet’s “Sower,” 250 
Milton, adheres to old astronomy in 
Paradise Lost, 163 
his Poem De Ide Platonict quemad- 
be Aristoteles intellexit, quoted, 
347 f. 
Mirror and Bow] of Dionysus, Neo-Platonic 
interpretation of, 239-40 
Mitchell, Mrs., on Prometheus sarcopha- 
gus in Capitol, 229 
Mithras cult, the «Xtuat émrdarvdos of, 
162 
Mithrastiturgie, Dieterich’s, 365 ff. 
Mnemosyne, drinking of, precedes final 
disembodiment of purified soul, 157 
Models, astronomical, in antiquity, 165 
Moore, Dr. E., on authenticity of the 
Quaestio de Aqua et Terra, 102 
on the geography of Orosius, 105 
on references in Paradiso to Revelation 
of St. John, 361 
More, H., on the Plastic Principle in 
Nature, 95 ff. 
on vehicles, terrestrial, aerial, 
aethereal, 96 
on the Millennium, 97 
a soul must have a vehicle of some 
kind, 97 
on the effect upon terrestrial and aerial 
bodies of the Fire of the Last Day, 
97, 98 
on sunspots, 98 
one of his ‘‘ Myths” quoted, 98 ff. 
indebtedness of his mythology of aerial 
daemons to that of the Platonists 
and Stoics, 99 
his belief in witchcraft, 100 
on the number 729, 349 
his view of the end of the Scripture, 
432 
his Philosophickal Poems quoted, 487 fi., 
496, 505 
criticises Hobbes’s disproof of Incor~- 
poreal Substance, 492 
Morfill, Professor, his translation of Secrets 
of Enoch referred to, 361 
Moses Atticus, Plato as, 476 
Mundo, de, astronomy of, 358 
geography of, 467 
Murray, Mr. G. G. A., on Brit. Mus. Gold 
Tablets, 156 
Myer and Nutt’s Voyage of Bran, on 
conception without male intervention, 
199 
Myers, F. W. H., on the daiudmov of 
Socrates, 3 
makes changes in tension of muscles of 
the throat essential part of poetic 
excitation, 393 
Mysteries, stronghold in Greece of doctrine 
of Immortality, 65 
Mysticism, Goethe’s definition of, 70 


and 
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Myth, the eschatological, characterised, 
14 


interpretation of, must be psychological, 
16 
the vehicle of exposition chosen by 
Plato, when he deals with the 
@ priori conditions of conduct and 
science, 49 
education of children to begin with, 
according to Plato, 53 ff. 
Plato brings, into conformity with 
science as far as possible, 94 
not to be taken literally, according to 
Plato, but to be “sung over oneself” 
till the charm of it touches the 
heart, 118 
aetiological, value attached to, 
Plato, 201 ff. 
aetiological, in the Kalewala, 208, 204 
its two “ meanings,” 244 
the Phaedo, motif of, Moral Responsi- 
bility, 114 
the Gorgias, Moral Responsibility the 
motif of, 126 
the Gorgias, its theory of xédacis and 
xé6apois—of Punishment and Pardon, 
126, 127 
the Gorgias, its rendering of the wonder 
and reverence with which man re- 
gards Death, 127, 128 
the Gorgias, on the infinite difference 
between vice with large and vice 
with small opportunity, 129 ff. 
distinguished from Allegory and Parable, 
15 
Myth and Allegory, Westcott on, 243 
difference between illustrated from 
Spanish chapel fresco, 429 
Myth and Ritual compared, 58 
Myths, introduction of, perhaps suggested 
to Plato by certain passages in the 
conversation of Socrates, 2 
Plato’s, appeal to that part of the 
soul which expresses itself, not in 
theoretic, but in value-judgments, 
or rather, value-feelings, 21 
Plato’s, effect produced by, compared 
with that produced by contemplation 
of Nature, 22 
Plato’s, effect produced by, compared 
with that produced by Poetry 
generally, 22 ff. 
Plato’s, described as Dreams expressive 
of Transcendental Feeling, 42 
allegorical interpretation of, Plato’s 
judgment on, 242 
allegorical interpretation of, Bacon’s, 
242 


by 


Narcissus Myth, Neo-Platonic allegorisa- 
tion of, 239, 240 
“Necessary” Truth, what? 504 
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Necessity, the throne of, in the Myth of 
Er, where? 153, 165 ff. 
Nettleship, R. L., on the lack of organic 
connection in latter half of Rep. x., 
73 
on the varov obpaved, 165 
Newman, Cardinal, on Conscience as 
connecting principle between creature 
and Creator, 447 
Newton, his Principia quoted for his 
theological belief, 489 ff. 
Norris, his Reason and Religion referred 
to, 480, 481, 498 ff 
on ecstasy and the holy life, 481 
on the @ priori in knowledge, 499 
distinguishes, as Lotze does, between 
Reality of Existence and of Validity, 
500 
his Ideal World compared with T. H. 
Green’s Eternal Consciousness, 501 
adopts Malebranche’s doctrine of “See- 
ing all things in God,” 501 
on moral obligation, 503 
Number 729, 349, 350 
7, instances given of its importance, 360 


Obligation, how Reason imposes, accord- 
ing to Platonism, 503 

Old Testament, Philo’s allegorisation of, 
234 ff. 

Olympiodorus on the infernal rivers, 168 

Optimism and Pessimism, 506 ff. 

Orators, Attic, their attitude to the 
doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul, 61 fi. 

Orosius and the doctrine of one continu- 
ous olkoupévy, 105 

Orphic cult, spread of, 65 ff. 

Plato’s attitude to, 66 ff. 

Philosophy described by Plato in terms 
of, 69 

Lethe and Mnemosyne in, 156 #f. 

Orphic xardBacts els “Acdov, 66 

Orphic priests, as distinguished from 
ne doctrine, Plato’s attitude to, 

0 
Orrery, the, in the Myth of Er, 165 


Pandora Myth, in Hesiod, 238 
Parable, Reville on, 250 
Parables, the, of the New Testament, 250 
Paradiso, the, latest example of the 
“ Astronomical Apocalypse,” 364 
Parmenides, the celestial eschatology of 
the opening lines of his Poem, 351 
Paul, H., his version of the Kalewala, 204 
Pausanias on Lethe and Mnemosyne at 
oracle of Trophonius, 160 
Tledtov dA@elas, the, 355 ff. 
Plotinus on, 357 
Plutarch on, 357, 358 
the Axiochus on, 358 


INDEX 


Personal God, idea of, presented by Plato 
in Myth, 53 
Pessimism and Optimism, 506 ff. 
Phaedo, hydrostatics of, criticised by 
Aristotle, 102 
medieval translation of, 102 
Phaedrus Myth, the, celestial or astro- 
nomical mise en scéne of its eschat- 
ology, 350 ff. 
Philo, his allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament, 18, 234 ff. 
on the number 729, 349 
on rN Angels and Greek Daemons, 
influence of, on Cambridge Platonists, 
430 
Philosophy as Life end Immortality, 428, 
429 
Physiologus described and quoted, 17 
Pilgrim’s Progress, at once an Allegory 
and a Myth, 246 
quoted, 246 ff. 
Pillar of Light, the, in the Myth of Er, 
discussed, 152, 167 ff. 
Pindar, his eschatology, 66 ff. 
Plato’s debt to, 68 
Pitra, on Phystologus, referred to, 17 
Planets, influence of, in producing tem- 
peraments, 358 ff. 
Plastic Principle, the, ignored by Des- 
cartes, 478, 493 
explains, for Cambridge Platonists, the 
existence of “vehicles” without 
which the ‘‘ Eternal Consciousness” 
could not “reproduce” itself, 493 
of Cambridge Platonists compared with 
the “Spiritual Principle” of modern 
English Idealists, 494 
Plato, as Moses Atticus, 210 
his attitude to Teleology, 224 ff. 
his attitude to the allegorisation of 
Myths, 231 
his astronomy, 354 
Platonism, as temper, 
Berkeley’s life, 517 ff. 
Platt, Mr. A. on Plato and Geology, 
465 ff. 
Pliny, on Lethe and Mnemosyne at oracle 
of Trophonius, 160 
Plotinus, attitude of to the “ Problem of 
the Universe,” 45 
his allegorisation of the Myth of Pro- 
metheus and Pandora, 238 
his allegorisation of Narcissus Myth, 
239 . 
quoted on mirror and bowl of Dionysus, 
360 
his interpretation of Diotima’s allegory, 
428 


illustrated by 


influence of, on Cambridge Platonists, 
480 ff. 
on dewpia and gpws (directed to ldéae) 
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as constitnting the Principle of Life, 
5038, 504 
Plutarch, on the justice of punishing 
children for sins of fathers, 63 
on allegorisation of Homer, 231, 282 
his Artdaeus-Thespesius Myth, given, 
and commented on, 369 ff. 
his power of colour-visualisation, 381 
on voids, yuxi}, and owpa supplied by 
Sun, Moon, and Earth respectively, 
440, 441 
his daemonology, 441 ff. 
his Timarchus Myth given, 441 ff. 
Poetic Truth,’ what ? 384 ff. 
Poetry, chief end of, production and 
ceeoee of Transcendental Feeling, 
3 ff 
its effect identical with that produced 
by other Fine Arts, and sometimes 
even with that produced by con- 
templation of Nature and Human 
Life, and by the memories of Child- 
hood and Youth, 35 
a Theory of, 382 ff. 
Posidonius, influence of, on development 
of astronomical eschatology, 352 
on aerial daemons, 438 
bie By Mr. J. P., on the Sirens, 
12 
Pre-existence and dvdyyyors, Zeller on, 
343 ff. 
Pringle-Pattison, Professor A. 8., referred 
to, 52 
on “Categories in Things,” 340 
“Problem of the Universe,” relation of 
Thought and Transcendental Feeling 
respectively to, 44, 45 
attitude of Plotinus to, 45 
Prometheus, contrasted with Epimetheus, 


Prometheus Myth, on Capitoline Sar- 
cophagus, 228 ff. 
various versions of, 229 
lends itself easily to allegorisation, 
230 
allegorised by Plotinus, 238 
Prophecy, Professor P. Gardner on, 431, 
433 
Prophetic Temperament, the, Diotima a 
study of, 430 ff. 
Spinoza on, 430, 431 
Purgatory, Dante’s Mount of, and the 
Stoic “Steep hill of Virtue” com- 
pared, 104 . 


Rabelais, quoted in comparison with the 
Myth told by Aristophanes in Sym- 
posium, 410 ff. 

Rashdall, Dr., referred to for medieval 
translation of the Phaedo, 102 

Refrigerium, doctrine of, taken in con- 
nection with Dante’s Eunoé, 161 
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Religious Consciousness, the, demands a| Shelley, Adonats quoted for effect pro- 


Personal God, 51 
how opposed to the Scientific Under- 
standing, 52 ff. 
Renan, on Spanish Chapel fresco, 114 
Representation and Metre, the place of 
each in Poetry, 388 ff. 
Resurrection, doctrine of, 198 ff 
Revelation of St. John, not an “ Astro- 
nomical Apocalypse,” 361 
Dante little indebted to, 361 
Reville, on the profound philosophy of 
Myths, 16 
on Rite and Myth, 58 
on Ritual, 256 
Ritschl, his view of Inspiration, 433 
Ritual, compared with Myth, 58 
with Myth and Allegory, 256 ff. 
Robertson-Smith, on relation of Myth to 
Ritual, 14 
Rohde, on Greek agnosticism regarding 
Immortality of the Soul, 62 
on Orphic rites, 65 
on Pindar’s eschatology, 67 
on KardBaots els “Ardov, 154 
on refrigertwm, 161 
on dwpor, 200 
Roscher, on Lethe, 168 
Round People, the, of Aristophanes, com- 
pared with the Sicilian ériskeles, 408 
compared with Zulu and Arabian one- 
legged people, 408 
compared with the monsters of Em- 
pedocles, 408, 409 
Rouse, Mr., on votive figures, 153 
Ruskin, on Spanish Chapel fresco, 114, 
257 


Sander, on Geography of Atlantis Myth, 
466 


Scartazzini, on Dante’s Purgatory and 
Earthly Paradise, 104 
Schiller, Mr. F. C.S., on évépyia dxuvyolas, 
164 
Schleiermacher, on the Protagoras Myth, 
220, 227 ff. 
Schmidt, on Dante’s Quaestio de Aqua et 
Terra, 103 
referred to for position of the Earthly 
Paradise, 104 
Schopenhauer, his Freedom im esse com- 
pared with Prenatal Choice in Myth 
of Er, 171 
his definition of Poetry, 387 
his criticism of Kant’s Categorical Im- 
perative, 514 
Schwanitz, on Allegory of the Cave, 252 
Scylax, his weplaAous referred to, 467 
Seneca’s Letter to Marcia, eschatology of, 
353 
Sensitive Soul, supervenes upon the 
Vegetative, 40 


duced similar to that produced by 
Plato's Eschatological Myths, 27 ff. 
on distinction between poetry and 
prose, 390 
his Poem, The Recollection, quoted, 
395 
Simonides, his attitude to doctrine of 
Immortality of the Soul, 62 
Sirens, the, associated with Death, 127 
Miss Harrison on, 127 
Mr. J. P. Postgate on, 128 
Smith, John, his view of the relation 
between a Holy Life and a Right 
Belief, 432 
on ecstasy and the Holy Life, 481 
differs from Cudworth and More in 
relying less on “Science” than on 
“moral feeling” for proof of the 
existence of God, 491, 492 
distinguishes x«lyqois mpoBarixy and 
xlynots Kukrxy, 496 
Socrates, his ‘‘ mesmeric”’ influence, 2 
his Daemon, 2, 3 
Somnium Scipionis probably owes its 
astronomy to Posidonius, 439 
astronomical eschatology of, 353 
Sophists, the—their use of Allegories or 
Illustrative Fables, 1 
Soul, the Idea of, as represented in 
Plato’s Eschatological Myths, 60 ff. 
Soul-stuff, in Zumacus, 304 f. 
Souls, number of, fixed, 198, 199 
Spanish Chapel, fresco referred to, 114 
referred to to illustrate difference 
between Myth and Allegory, 429 
Spencer and Gillen on Souls of ancestors 
entering into women, 199 
Spenser, the human race created to make 
good the loss of the fallen angels, 106 
his allegory of Castle of Medina, 257 
Spinoza, his view that religion is a matter 
of piety rather than of dogmatic 
truth, 59 
on the Prophetic Temperament, 480, 
431 
Springs, 
> 


Stallbaum, on the general characteristics 
of the Politicus Myth, 196 
on Protagoras Myth, 221 
on Myth and Dialectic, 242 
Stevenson, R. L., his Woodman quoted, 
40 
Stoies, the, their doctrine of ovyxard- 
Oeors, 63 
their allegorisation of Homer, 283, 234 
their doctrine of aerial habitat of 
daemons and souls of the dead, 
437 ff. 
Story-telling, love of, importance of for 
the development of man, 5 


hot and cold, origin of, in 


INDEX 


Story-telling, always ‘‘about people and 
animals,” 6 ff. 

Stories, distinguished as Simply Anthropo- 
logical and Zoological, Aetiological, 
and Eschatological, 8 ff. 

Simply Anthropological and Zoological, 
illustrated, 8 ff. 

Aetiological, illustrated, 10-14 
and magic, 10 
various classes of, 10 

Cosmological, a variety of the aetio- 
logical story, 10-13 

Sun, western rising of, in Atreus Myth, 
197 


rising where he now sets, and setting 

where he now rises, in Egyptian 
story, 197 

Symbolism, “suppressed,” illustrated from 
Dante, 258 


Tablets, attached to Souls by Judges of 
the Dead, 130 
gold, of Thurii and Petelia, 180, 156 ff. 
Tablet, Petelia, quoted, 156 
Tannery, on Orphic rites, 65 
Tartarus, has entrance and exit separate 
in Phaedo and Myth of Er, 112 
Teleology, attitude of the religious con- 
sciousness and the scientific under- 
standing respectively to, 52 
Plato’s attitude to, 224 ff, 
and Mechanism, 508 
Teleological and mechanical explanations 
of the World, distinction between, 
set forth in Protagoras Myth, 222 ff. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, his exegesis, 237 
Thiasi, and personal, as distinguished 
from official, religion, 71 
Thiemann, on doctrine of Immorality of 
the Soul as held by Plato, 60 
on locality of Lethe, 154 
Thomas the Rhymer, Ballad of, quoted 
for rivers of blood in Elf-land, 103 
referred to for the ‘‘Three Ways,” 
1381 
Thompson, regards the Phaedrus Myth 
as a Rhetorical Paradigm, 336 
regards the Phaedrus Myth 4s an 
allegory, 336, 339 
Three Ways, the, Ballad of Thomas the 
Rhymer referred to for, 131 
the three parts of Dante’s D. C. corre- 
spond to, 132 
Tides of Atlantic Ocean, origin of, in 
Phaedo, 94 
Timaeus, the only work of Plato which 
Dante knew directly, 102 
reputation of, in antiquity and the 
middle age, 210 
one of a Trilogy, 259, 299 : 
Toynbee, Dr., on Dante’s acquaintance 
with Claudian, 105 
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Toynbee, Dr., on Dante’s acquaintance 
with Pliny, 160 
referred to for Dante’s knowledge of 
Macrobius, 361 
on Dante’s knowldilge of the version of 
the Zimaeus made by Chalcidius, 
468 
Tozer, Mr., quoted for Dante’s know- 
ledge of Somnium Scipionis, 361 
on Par, xxxi,, 79 ff,, 367 
Transcendental Feeling, production and 
regulation of, the end of Poetry, 
22, 38 
expressed by Daunte, last Canto of Par., 
and V. W., Sonnet xxv., 28, 38 
Poets quoted to illustrate means em- 
ployed for production of, 23-33 
means employed by Poetry to produce 
the dream-consciousness in which it 
arises, 33 ff. 
in a nascent form accounts for the 
“ magic ” of certain kinds of Poetry, 36 
explained genetically, 39 ff, 
two phases of, 41 
Imagination the Interpreter of, 42 
its relation to Sense and Understanding, 
42 
Consciousness aware of “the Good” in, 
44; cf. 59 
the beginning and end of Metaphysics, 
44 


Consciousness comes nearest to the 
object of Metaphysics, Ultimate 
Reality, in, 44 

“Transcendental,” as distinguished from 
“Empirical ” Feeling, 389 

Tylor, Prof., on the state of the imagina- 
tion among ancient and savage 
peoples, 7 


Universal, the, of Poetry, 384 ff. 


“Vegetative Part of the Soul,” funda- 
mental, and source of that implicit 
Faith in the Value of Life on which 
Conduct and Science rest, 39 

and “ Universal of Poetry,” 386 

Vehicles, terrestrial, aerial, and aethereal, 

H. More on, 96 
aerial, of Soulsin Purgatory, Dante on, 
97 

Vernon, on Lethe aud Eunoé, 155 

Virgil, where does he localise the River 
of Lethe ? 155 

Visualisation, colour- and form-, power 
of, possessed by Plato, Plutarch, and 
Dante, 380, 381 

Volcanic action, explained in Phaedo, 94 

Volquardsen, his view of the datudviov of 
Socrates, 3 

Votive figures and the Blwy sapadely- 
para of the Myth of Er, 153 
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Wallace, W., on Kant’s Ideas of Reason, 
quoted, 46-7 
Walt Whitman’s Memories of President 
Lincoln, quoted for effect produced 
similar to that produced by Plato’s 
Eschatological Myths, 31 ff. 
War, Plato’s view of, 452, 453 
Ward, Prof., his Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism referred to, 478 
‘Weismann, Prof., referred to, 434 
Westcott, Bishop, on Aeschylus’ view of 
the Condition of the Dead, 63 
on influence of Plato’s Myths through 
later Platonic schools, 230 
on Myth and Allegory, 243 


THE MYTHS OF PLATO 


was a boy’ quoted to illustrate the 
nature of “ poetic effect,” 35 
Wordsworth, on relation of Poetry to 
Science, 342 
on place of metre in Poetry, 390 


Xenophanes, on the immorality of Homer 
and Hesiod, 231 


Yeats, Mr. W..B., referred to for the idea 
of “poems spoken to a harp,” 393 


Zagreus Myth, 239 
compared with that told by Aristo- 
phanes in Symposiwm, 409 ff. 


Wilamowitz - Méllendorff, on Voyage of | Zeller, on the da:udviov of Socrates, 3 


Odysseus to Hades, as Orphie epi- 
sode in Odyssey, 66 
Witchcraft, Cudworth’s belief in, 100 
Smith’s belief in, 100 
H. More’s belief in, 100 
Wordsworth, his lines beginning “ There 


on doctrine of Immortality of the Soul 
as held by Plato, 60, 70 

on allegorisation of Homer by the 
Stoics, 233 

on Neo-Platonic allegorisation, 242 

on Pre-existence and dvdyryars, 343 ff. 
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